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du  Protestantisme  fran9ais,  and  to  M.  Creuse,  of 
Bordeaux,  for  information  as  to  Garrick's  ances- 
tors ;  to  MM.  Cirot  and  Courteault,  Professors  in 
the  University  of  Bordeaux,  who  have,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  subject,  made  investigations 
for  us  in  that  town ;  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Picard, 
head  of  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Staff  of  the 
French  Army;  to  M.  Levy-Schneider,  of  the 
University  of  Lyons ;  to  M.  Maurice  Tourneux  ; 
to  M.  Gaiffe,  Professor  at  the  Lycee  Carnot,  Paris ; 
to  M.  Punck-Brentano,  librarian  of  the  Arsenal, 
all  of  whom  have  placed  themselves,  with  much 
kindness,  at  our  disposal;  to  Sir  John  O.  S.  Thursby, 
of  Ormerod  House,  Burnley,  who  has  sent  us  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Garrick  to  Mme  Riccoboni ; 
to  A.  M.  Broadley,  Esq.,  of  The  Knapp,  Bridport, 
who  has  allowed  us  to  make  use  of  his  celebrated 
collection  of  engravings ;  and,  lastly,  to  M.  Balden- 
sperger.  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  who  has  examined  our 
study,  and  has  given  us  the  assistance  of  his 
well-informed  criticism. 

Paris,  January y  1911. 


The  above  is  a  translation  of  the  Preface  to  the 
original  Prench  edition  of  this  work,  which  was 
presented  to  the  University  of  Paris  as  a  thesis 
for  the  Doctor  at  es-Lettres.  Little  needs  to  be 
added  here.  The  present  volume  is  a  very  free 
rendering  and  adaptation  of  the  former  essay.  It 
is,  too,  an  enlargement  of  it :  in  the  desire  to 
make  the  book  more  attractive  to  the  general 
public  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  useful  to 
students  of  Anglo-Prench  relations,  opportunities 
have  been  seized  for  digressions  on  subjects  con- 
cerning the  social  life  of  the  two  countries. 
Thus,  when  speaking  of  Monnet  (Part  IL),  we 
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have  made  a  rapid  resume  of  former  visits  of 
Erench  actors  to  England ;  in  connection  with 
Garrick's  visit  to  Paris  in  1765  (Part  III.),  we 
have  attempted  to  retrace  the  evolution  of  Shake- 
speare's reputation  in  Prance  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  that  the  influence 
exerted  hy  the  actor  might  he  more  clearly 
evident ;  in  Part  IV.  we  have  interpolated  a  brief 
review  of  the  mode  Parisienne  in  England  up  to 
1760.  We  have  treated  in  greater  detail  certain 
minor  points,  such  as  the  curious,  and  little-known, 
history  of  Le  Texier  (Part  IV.),  and  the  visit  of 
Garrick's  nieces  to  Paris — the  latter  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  human  interest.  We  have  added 
biographical  notes  on  those  Erenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century  who  might  well  be  unknown 
to  many  English  readers :  here  we  have  had  to 
exercise  a  certain  discretion,  as  otherwise  our 
little  book  threatened  to  expand  into  a  dictionary. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  the  form  of  this  study, 
originally  perfectly  clear  if  somewhat  thin,  has 
not  profited  by  these  changes ;  but  we  hope  that 
its  general  interest  has  been  increased. 

We  have  added,  too,  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  Musee  de  I'Opera,  and  from  the  Cabinet  des 
Estampes  de  la  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  at  Paris ; 
and  a  portrait  of  J.  G.  Noverre,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Ed.  Noverre. 

Einally,  we  have  corrected  several  slips  in  dates 
or  references ;  and  though,  in  a  book  which 
embodies  a  good  deal  of  minute  detail,  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  free  from  fault,  we  trust  that  no 
grave  error  has  been  overlooked. 

Bois  DES  Falaises, 

ViLLENNES. 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  GARRICK,    APPRECIATION 
OF  HIS   QUALITIES 
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Doctor  Johnson,  when  asked  to  explain  of  what 
nations  the  death  of  Garrick  had  eclipsed  the 
gaiety/  should  certainly  have  replied,  ''  The 
English,  the  Irish,  and  the  French ; "  for  the 
great  actor,  in  turn  the  delight  of  London  and  the 
idol  of  Dublin,  had  been  triumphantly  received  at 
Paris  during  his  visit  in  1764-5,  and  his  fame, 
trumpeted  abroad  by  the  journalists  of  the  day, 
had  induced  many  a  Frenchman  to  leave  his 
boulevards  and  affront  the  waves  of  the  Channel 
and  the  fogs  of  the  Thames  in  order  to  see  the 
English  Eoscius  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Garrick  *s  veins  there 
flowed  but  little  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  His  mother, 
a  Miss  Arabella  Clough,  was  of  Irish  descent ;  his 
father,  Peter  Garrick,  an  officer  in  a  dragoon 
regiment,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  French  Huguenot, 
who  had  left  his  native  town  of  Bordeaux  at  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  and 
had  established  himself  as  a  merchant  at  London. 

*  *'  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death  which  has  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  nations  and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harmless 
pleasure." 

2  17 
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Some  would  see  in  this  union  of  Gallic  and  Gaelic 
elements  the  source  of  the  sprightliness  and  vivacity 
which  later  distinguished  David  Garrick.  His 
education  and  surroundings  were,  however,  purely 
English ;  and  though  he  had  little  trace  of  the 
insularity  which  characterized  the  true  John  Bull 
of  the  period,  his  inclinations  and  prejudices,  as 
shown  in  his  correspondence,  were  British.  One 
may  claim  as  British,  too,  the  poignant  force  of 
his  tragic  acting.  Certainly,  the  combination  of 
characteristics  conferred  by  his  birth  and  up- 
bringing did  much  to  make  him  the  fine  actor  he 
was. 

Let  us  first  set  forth  what  may  be  known  of 
the  Prench  family  of  David  Garrick;  for  if  his 
biographers  have  been  unanimous  in  declaring 
him.  to  be  of  noble  descent,  they  have  been  quite 
as  unanimous  in  adducing  no  proof  whatever  of 
their  assertions.  One  tells  us  that  ''  the  family 
was  a  noble  one — De  la  Garrigue — connected  with 
the  Houses  of  Perigord  and  De  la  Rochefoucauld." 
He  adds, ''  They  were  established  near  Saintonge''  ^ 
— which  is  about  as  definite  as  if  we  were  informed 
of  some  one  that  he  lived  '*  near  Berkshire." 
When,  in  Notes  and  Queries  (series  iv.  p.  198), 
a  correspondent  sought  for  details  as  to  the  House 
of  Garrick,  he  was  referred  to  the  genealogy  drawn 
up  by  the  London  College  of  Arms  and  printed 
at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Eitzgerald's  Life.  That 
correspondent  must  have  found  the  reference  some- 
what disappointing  :  the  table  gives  no  ascendants 
of  David  Garric,  the  old  Huguenot  who  fled  from 
Bordeaux. 

The  actor  himself  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
his  family  came  from  Gascony.  Thus,  in  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pye  to  him  (Paris,  August  28th, 
1777),  we   find   the  sentence:    "  Gaillac  is   near 

'  Fitzgerald,  Life  of  Garrick ^  p.  1. 
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Toulouse,  which  agrees  with  your  account  of  your 
family  being  originally  Gascon.'*  ^  But  he  never, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  advanced  any  pretension 
to  noble  birth;  and  when  one  considers  his  pro- 
nounced weakness  for  the  society  of  titled  people 
and  his  great  respect  for  rank,  it  is  evident  that 
he  would  have  done  so  had  he  possessed  any 
evidence  to  substantiate  the  claim. 

Here  is  an  of&cial  document  which  throws  light 
on  the  question:  it  is  a  copy  of  the  marriage 
certificate  of  David  Garric,  the  grandfather, 
taken  from  the  Register  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  of  Bordeaux  ^ : 

1682,  19  avril,  Mariage  de  David  Garric, 
bourgeois  et  marchand,  et  Jeanne  Sarrazin,  fille 
de  Jean,  marchand,  de  Pons  en  Saintonge,  et  de 
Marie  Cabiran. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer;  the  actor's  family 
belonged,  on  both  sides,  to  the  middle  class. 

The  name  of  Garrick,  in  the  varying  forms  of 
Garrigues,  Jarrige,  or  Garric,  is  often  to  be  met 
with  in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Bordeaux. 
We  have  noted  the  following  references,  amongst 
others : 

Feb.  26th,  1544,  Decree  of  the  High  Court 
against  Heliot  Garric,  who  claimed  to  be  a 
citizen  of  Bordeaux,  because  he  had  lived 
there  for  the  space  of  fifty  years  and  had 
paid  the  rates,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
a  citizen  etc. ;  July  10th,  1604,  oath  taken 
by  Anthony  Garric,  mattre  burdegalier; 
Dec.  19th,  1620,  presentation  before  the 
Council  of  the  letters  of  citizenship  of  the 

*  Forster  Collection,  xviii.  add.  Strictly  speaking,  neither  Toulouse 
nor  Gaillac  is  in  Gascony  ;  but  they  are  near  enough  to  warrant  Mrs. 
Pye's  remark.  Her  letter  has  reference  to  the  attempt  of  a  Madame 
Wity,  n^e  Garrick,  to  prove  a  relationship  with  the  actor. 

'  See  Les  Families  jprotestantes  de  Bordeaux,  Pierre  Meller, 
(Bordeaux,  1902). 
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late  Master  Raphael  Jarrige,  attorney  of 
the  High  Court;  July  28th,  1646,  Matthieu 
Garrigues  takes  the  oath  as  citizen  of  Bor- 
deaux ;  27th  Jan.,  1723,  Jean  Garrigues  takes 
the  oath  etc.  etc.^ 

In  the  Registers  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Andr6, 
preserved  at  the  County  Court  of  Bordeaux,^  there 
is  mentioned  the  baptism  of  two  daughters  (in 
1630  and  1635)  of  a  certain  Pierre  Garric,  marchand 
mangonnier — that  is,  general  broker. 

One  runs  apparently  little  risk  of  error  in 
supposing  that  the  Huguenot,  David  Garric,  was 
related  to  these  citizen  families  of  Bordeaux 
rather  than  to  "the  noble  house  of  Perigord.'' 
As  to  old  David  himself  our  information  is  ample ; 
for  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  London 
he  kept  a  diary,^  in  which  he  recorded  the  different 
events — births,  deaths,  etc. — which  happened  in 
his  family.  He  was  naturalized  in  1686,  with  his 
wife,  sister,  and  brother.*  In  the  British  Museum 
is  preserved  more  than  one  letter  of  the  old 
merchant  to  Lord  Hatton  (1694),  in  which  we 
find  him  in  correspondence  with  traders  at 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Paris.      He  settled 

*  See  vol.  ii.  of  the  Inventaire  Sommaire  des  Registres  de  la  Jurade 
(vol.  vii.  of  the  Archives  municipcdes  de  Bordeaux),  pp.  588,  430,  442, 
473,  521. 

*  *'  Au  greffe  du  Tribunal  civil." 

'  This  Journal  is  at  present  in  the  London  College  of  Arms,  the 
authorities  of  which  demand  a  heavy  fee  for  the  privilege  of  asking 
^[uestions  about  it.  Students  will,  however,  find  it  reproduced  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Rev.  David  Agnew's  French  Protestant  Exiles 
(London,  limited  edition,  1886),  vol.  ii.  p.  447.  One  may  also  consult 
the  Publications  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London^  vols.  xvi.  and 
xxi. ;  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  same  Society,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  On 
page  394  of  the  latter  volume  we  are  told  that  David  Garrickj  the 
actor,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Garrigues,  of  which  Pierre 
Bouflfard,  Sieur  de  la  Garrigue,  was  the  head,  and  the  seat  of  which 
was  at  Castres  ;  but  no  proof  is  given  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

*  Consult,  on  this  point,  the  Registers  of  Naturalization  at  Somerset 
House  ;  all  three  are  there  described  as  being  natives  of  Bordeaux  la 
Bastide,  a  suburb  of  the  great  Gascony  port. 
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his  third  son  in  the  wine  business  in  Portugal; 
possibly  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  trade  himself ; 
more  probably  he  was,  like  the  Pierre  Garric 
mentioned  above,  a  general  broker/ 

We  have  discovered  only  one  contemporary 
reference  to  the  actor's  supposed  noble  birth ;  that 
is  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  printed  pages  in 
the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris  (anonymous 
and  undated,  but  apparently  published  about 
1781-4,  very  possibly  by  de  La  Place),  which 
gives,  chiefly  according  to  Davies,  a  notice  of 
Garrick's  life,  in  which  one  may  read  (page  9) : 
''  Garrick  met  at  Paris  several  men  of  letters, 
amongst  others  M.  de  La  Place,  who  procured  him 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Garrigue, 
Brigadier-General.  That  illustrious  officer  was 
delighted  to  see  the  most  celebrated  actor  that 
England  has  so  far  produced ;  he  found  him  well- 
educated  and  courteous,  admired  his  talents,  and 
owned  him  as  his  relation." 

That  is,  doubtless,  an  excellent  social  certificate ; 
but  it  is  no  better  proof  of  the  actor's  high  birth 
than  the  fact  reported  by  his  principal  biographer, 
that  one  of  his  aunts  married  a  member  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  La  Conde? 

David  himself  was  born  at  Hereford  on  Eebru- 
ary   19th,   1716,  whilst  his  father,  at   that  date 

^  As  to  the  noble  family  De  la  Garrigue,  they  came  from  Beam, 
having  been  ennobled  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1653  (see  d'Hozier,  and  La 
Chenaye  des  Bois,  Diet,  de  la  noblesse  frangaise).  Their  home 
was  at  Thfeze,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  They 
were  and  remained  Catholics,  and  furnished  many  officers  to  the 
army  and  navy  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  There  was  an- 
other noble  stock,  the  Du  Garric,  lords  of  Uzech,  etc.,  dating  from 
1505,  and  remaining  apparently  Catholic  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  we  possess  papers  of  Lord  Gabriel-Simon  du  Garric,  who  was 
Count  of  Montastruc  in  1742. 

'  Fitzgerald,  p.  3 ;  we  may  perhaps  add  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  Princes  de  Gonde  and  the  family  La  Condi ;  the  latter 
is  in  no  sense  illustrious  in  France. 
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Captain  Garrick,  was  quartered  in  the  town  on 
recruiting  service.  He  was  the  third  child  in 
what  eventually  became  a  family  of  seven.  His 
parents'  home  was  at  Lichfield,  and  it  is  there 
that  he  lived  until  the  age  of  twenty-one.  There 
he  was  educated  at  the  Eree  School,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  classical  knowledge  of  which 
his  friend  Samuel  Johnson  was  to  speak  in  so 
contradictory  fashion  in  later  years.^ 

Three  interesting  incidents  mark  the  course  of 
his  youth  and  help  us  to  follow  the  development 
of  the  future  actor's  character.  Eirst,  when 
David  was  eleven  years  old,  a  company  of 
strolling  players  passed  through  Lichfield.  Their 
performance  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the 
boy's  heart ;  with  the  assistance  of  his  sisters  and 
some  school-friends  he  organized  a  performance 
of  Earquhar's  Recruiting  Officer,  in  which  he 
played  the  part  of  Kite. 

A  little  later  his  uncle  David,  a  prosperous 
wine-merchant  at  Lisbon,  wishing  no  doubt  to 
lighten  his  brother's  family  cares,  proposed  to 
take  one  of  Peter's  boys  and  teach  him  his 
business.  It  was  on  our  young  hero  that  the 
choice  fell ;  but  at  Lisbon  he  seems  to  have  gained 
more  praise  for  his  recitation  of  verses  and  of 

*  Johnson  said  of  Garrick  :  "  He  has  not  Latin  enough.  He  finds 
out  the  Latin  by  the  meaning,  rather  than  the  meaning  by  the 
Latin."  Yet  we  find  Boswell  writing  to  Garrick  :  "Mr.  Johnson  is 
ready  to  bruise  any  one  who  calls  in  question  your  classical  know- 
ledge, and  your  happy  application  of  it. '  (See  Boswell's  Johnson^  ed. 
Birkbeck  HilJ,  vol.  ii.  p.  377 ;  Corr.  vol.  i.  p. 622.)  Such  was  ever  John- 
son's attitude  towards  his  old  pupil :  he  criticized  his  weaknesses,  but 
he  would  allow  no  one  else  to  do  so.  His  feeling  for  David  was  com- 
pounded of  love  and  respect  for  the  man,  contempt  for  his  calling, 
and  iealousy,  usually  repressed,  of  the  rewards  it  nad  brought.  It 
is  ridiculous,  and  unfair  to  a  noble  character,  to  exaggerate  this  into 
a  settled  animosity  (see  Fitzgerald,  p.  350),  or  to  emphasize  unduly 
some  of  the  doctor's  ironic  remarks,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  circumstances  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  said. 
And,  after  all,  whom  are  we  to  criticize  if -not  our  friends?  Our 
enemies  do  not  merit  such  preoccupation  on  our  part. 
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scenes  from  plays,  with  which  he  amused  his 
uncle's  friends,  than  for  his  assiduity  in  the 
counfcing-house  or  the  shipping-yard.  The  experi- 
ment was,  no  doubt,  premature ;  his  uncle  decided 
that  he  was  unfit  for  commerce  and  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents.  David  took  up  the  broken 
thread  of  his  studies  at  the  Lichfield  Grammar 
School ;  but  in  this  expedition  he  had  had  a  fore- 
taste of  the  two  callings  which  were  to  dispute 
his  future,  and  he  had  already  shown  towards 
which  his  inclination  directed  him. 

In  1731  Captain  Garrick,  who  had  for  some 
time  past  been  on  half -pay,  found  himself  obliged 
by  the  pressing  needs  of  his  large  family  to  go 
once  more  on  active  service.  He  was  sent  to 
Gibraltar,  and  his  absence  from  home  gave  David 
the  opportunity  of  writing  him  some  charming 
letters,  which  contain  an  expression  of  sincere 
affection  and  of  precocious  sympathy  for  his  much 
tried  parents. 

Lichfield,  JwnT'  y*  21, 1732-3. 

HoN^  Sir, 

It  is  not  to  be  exprest  y®  joy  that  the 
family  was  in  at  y*  receipt  of  Dear  Pappa's 
letter  which  we  receiv'd  the  7^^  of  this 
month.  My  poor  Mamma  was  in  very  good 
Spirits  two  or  three  Days  after  she  receiv'd 
your  Letter,  but  now  begins  to  grow  molon- 
colly  again  and  has  little  ugly  fainting  fits ; 
she  is  in  great  hopes  of  y  Transports  going 
for  you  every  Day,  for  we  Please  ourselves 
with  Y  hopes  of  your  spending  this  Summer 
with  y'  Family.  My  Mamma  rec'd  y®  thirty 
Pounds  you  was  so  good  to  send  her ;  she  has 
Paid  ten  Pounds  to  M'  Rider  for  one  Year's 
Rent,  and  ten  Pounds  to  the  Baker,  and  if 
you  can  spare  a  little  more  as  you  tell  her 
you  will,   she  is  in  hopes   of  paying  all  y* 
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Debts,  that  you  may  have  nothing  to  fret 
you  when  you  come  home.  .  .  .  My  Grand- 
mother is  very  poorly  and  sends  her  blessing 
and  would  fain  live  to  see  you  once  more, 
my  Brother  and  Sisters  their  Duty  and  am 
in  a  particular  manner, 
Dear  Sir, 

Y'  ever  Dutifull  Son 

David  Garrick. 

Thus  he  writes  in  the  month  of  January,  1732  ; 
the  letters  that  follow  are  no  less  affectionate. 
His  father,  separated  from  his  dear  ones,  must 
have  found  in  his  son's  epistles  a  great  source  of 
consolation  and  have  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  their  arrival.  That  is  possibly  the  reason  why 
he  reproaches  him  with  writing  too  seldom. 
Against  these  accusations  of  indifference  David 
defends  himself  warmly  and  then  adds,  in  a  staid 
and  dignified  tone  worthy  of  The  Correct  Letter- 
writer  : 

If  those  Persons  who  have  not  in  any 
measure  received  what  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion I  have  from  their  Parents,  are  accounted 
Reprobates,  if  they  omitt  to  pay  all  y^  Regard 
and  obedience  to  them  they  possible  can,  what 
on  y®  contrary  can  be  said  for  him  who  in 
every  instance  of  Life  has  had  y^  greatest 
indulgence  from  a  most  kind  father,  whose 
study  has  always  been  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  children  ?  such  a  one  I  think  that  does 
non  [not~\  return  Parental  affection  is  y®  most 
odious  Monster,  and  rather  fit  for  y^  Society 
of  Brutes  than  that  of  Men. 

In  a  later  epistle  the  youth  gives  a  lively 
description  of  a  miniature  painted  by  the  artist 
Le    Grout — a    little    picture     which    he     values 
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above  all  the  works  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles  :  "  It  is 
the  figure  of  a  gentleman,''  he  says,  "  and  I  suppose 
military  by  his  dress ;  I  think  Le  Grout  told  me 
his  name  was  one  Captain  Peter  Garrick ;  perhaps 
as  you  are  in  the  army  you  may  know  him ;  he  is 
pretty  jolly  and,  I  believe,  not  very  tall."  Then, 
with  a  sympathy  that  betrays  a  good  and  tender 
heart,  he  adds  :  ''  My  poor  mamma  sighs  whenever 
she  passes  the  picture.  .  .  .  My  mamma  sends 
her  most  tender  affections.  She  says  your  pre- 
sence would  do  her  more  good  than  all  the 
physicians  in  Europe."  ^ 

Poor  mamma !  the  husband  to  whom  she  was  so 
fondly  attached  was  absent  from  her  for  nearly 
five  years  in  all.  With  her  eldest  son  serving  his 
country  on  the  seas,  and  six  other  children  (often 
as  ragged  as  beggars,  says  David  in  a  letter)  to 
provide  for,  with  £10  on  the  baker's  book  and  as 
much  more  on  the  butcher's,  she  must  have  found 
life  a  hard  struggle ;  and,  in  such  circumstances, 

'  These  letters  are  all  in  the  Forster  Collection.  Like  those  of 
Peter  Garrick,  David's  elder  brother,  and  in  general  all  the  purely 
family  correspondence,  they  were  not  published  by  Boaden  and  have 
never  been  edited  in  full.  This  omission  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
nothing  that  Garrick  ever  wrote  allows  us  to  penetrate  so  deeply  into 
his  heart  and  to  reach  the  man  himself  under  the  mask  which  the 
actor  seldom  ceased  to  wear.  There  are  some  long  quotations  from 
them  in  Joseph  Knight's  David  Garrick,  chap.  i.  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
too,  has  quoted  fragments  of  these  letters  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  Life,  but  with  so  many  errors,  omissions,  and  even  additions, 
that  they  are  hardly  to  be  recognized.  Thus  the  last  sentence 
of  the  letter  we  give  on  page  23,  is  printed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
(p.  1 1  note)  as  follows  :  My  brother  and  sister  send  their  duty  and 
Ann  in  a  particular  manner.  But  there  was  no  Ann  in  the  Garrick 
family ;  the  genealogy  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  same  Life 
proves  this ! 

In  another  quotation  (p.  15)  we  read  :   Aunt  Kinaston,  Cousin 

Bailey,  Mrs. ,  one  night  got  tipsy  here,  by  drinkina,  '  To  all  our 

Friends  by  Land  and  by  Sea.'  Why  thus  destroy  the  reputations 
of  several  members  of  the  Garrick  circle  at  a  blow  1  The  original 
letter  confines  the  breach  of  sobriety  to  one  unnamed  lady,  and 
reads  :  "My  Grandmother  sends  her  blessing,  Mrs.  Lowndes  her  love 
and  service,  togeather  with  Aunt  Kinaston  and  Cousin  Bailye's  family. 

Mrs. one  night  got  tipsy  by  drinking  here  is  to  all  our  friends 

by  land  and  by  sea." 
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the  constant  love  of  her  second  boy  must  have  been 
a  great  comfort  to  her.  David  was  a  bond  of 
affection  between  father  and  mother ;  to  him  must 
be  accorded  the  high  praise — is  there  any  higher  ? 
— of  having  been  a  good  son.  Even  then,  Mrs. 
Garrick's  lot  was  a  trying  one  and  there  is  a  heart- 
breaking note  in  those  few  lines  of  hers  of  which  a 
copy  is  preserved  in  the  Eorster  Collection : 

I  must  tell  my  Dear  Life  and  Soul  that  I 
am  not  able  to  live  any  longer  without  him 
for  I  grow  very  jealous ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  I  do  not  blame  my  dear.  I  have  very 
sad  dreams  for  you  .  .  .  but  I  have  the 
pleasure  when  I  am  up,  to  think,  were  I  with 
you,  how  tender  my  Dear  Soul  would  be  to 
me,  nay,  was  when  I  was  with  you  last.  O 
that  I  had  you  in  my  arms  !  I  would  tell  my 
Dear  Life  how  much  I  am  his. 

When  they  did  meet  again,  it  was  only  to  prepare 
for  another  and  greater  separation. 

The  father  returned  to  England  in  1736,  and  the 
same  year  David,  with  his  younger  brother  George, 
was  admitted  amongst  the  very  select  band  of 
pupils  that  Samuel  Johnson  had  succeeded  in 
assembling  in  his  Academy  at  Edial.  The  Garricks 
had  hoped  to  send  their  son  to  the  University;  in  this 
plan  they  had  counted,  perhaps,  on  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Walmesley,  the  Registrar  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Court  at  Lichfield,  with  whom  David  was  a 
warm  favourite.  A  marriage  late  in  life  turned 
this  patron's  charity  in  a  homeward  direction,  and, 
as  the  captain's  very  modest  resources  hardly  war- 
ranted him  in  pursuing  the  project  without  aid,  it 
was  decided  that  the  young  man  should  go  to  the 
Bar.  So  when  in  March,  1737,  Johnson,  his  heart 
light  with  hope  and  his  pocket  heavy  with  his 
tragedy  of  Irene ^  abandoned  his  unprofitable  school 
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and  took  the  road  that  led  to  London  and  to 
literary  fame,  his  pupil  accompanied  him.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  capital  David  entered  his  name  on 
the  hooks  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  he  then  continued 
his  way  to  Rochester,  where,  in  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  John  Colson,  he  was  to  prepare  for  a  forensic 
career  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  "  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  humane  learning." 

But  during  the  few  months  he  passed  with 
Colson  two  successive  deaths  upset  all  his  plans. 
The  first  was  that  of  his  father,  who  died  soon  after 
his  son's  departure  from  Lichfield ;  the  second, 
that  of  his  uncle,  the  Lisbon  wine-merchant.  In 
his  will  Captain  Garrick  left  his  son  the  proverbial 
shilling  of  the  disinherited;  this  seeming  harshness 
is,  however,  probably  to  be  ascribed  not  to  anger 
at  misconduct  on  David's  part,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  uncle  had,  before  his  death,  announced  his 
intention  of  leaving  him,  his  favourite  nephew,  the 
sum  of  £1,000.  Moreover,  the  poor  captain  had 
little  to  distribute  among  his  children. 

With  a  part  of  his  uncle's  legacy  David  paid  his 
board  and  his  teaching  at  Mr.  Colson's;  then, 
seeing  that  to  help  his  mother  and  the  younger 
children  some  speedier  road  to  fortune  was  neces- 
sary, he  abandoned  his  preparation  for  the  Bar, 
united  his  small  capital  with  that  of  his  elder 
brother,  Peter,^  and  founded  with  him  a  wine 
business  at  London  and  Lichfield.  David  took 
charge  of  the  town  office,  while  Peter  remained, 
as  head  of  the  family,  at  Lichfield  and  made  a 
home  there  for  his  mother  and  sisters. 

^  Peter  had,  no  doubt  for  reasons  similar  to  those  that  guided  his 
brother,  given  up  his  career  in  the  Navy. 
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Of  all  the  parts  that  Garrick  played  in  life,  that 
of  the  wine-merchant  is  the  least  known  to  us 
to-day.  His  biographers  have  had,  as  a  rule,  to 
content  themselves  with  representing  him  in  his 
cellars  at  Durham  Yard,  Strand,  close  by  the  spot 
on  which  rose,  some  thirty  years  later,  that  Adelphi 
Terrace  where  he  died,  and  with  quoting  Foote's  very 
sour  description  of  his  stock  as  "  Three  quarts  of 
vinegar."  Yet  two  letters  of  his,  dating  from  this 
period,  exist,  which  allow  us  to  see  what  kind  of 
affairs  he  was  treating  and  into  what  circles  he 
was  making  his  way  : 

London,  Jvly  5thj  1740.' 

Dear  Peter, 

I  received  y"  with  a  double  pleasure, 
y'  safe  arrival  and  my  mother's  better  health 
being  mentioned  therein.  I  shall  send  the 
sugar  as  powder  and  would  have  sent  y^  white 
wine,  but  I  thought  the  grocer's  packing  would 
be  better  and  have  put  it  off  to  a  better  oppor- 
tunity. I  wrote  to  you  by  M''  Eobins  and  sent 
y'^  wig  ;  I  hope  before  this  you  will  have  com- 
ply'd  with  y^  contents  of  It  \_i.e.  of  the  letter] 
with  regard  to  Giffard;  my  L"^  Chamberlain^ 

*  This  letter,  which  comes  from  the  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxvii., 
is  here  printed  for  the  first  time. 

•  That  is,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Chamberlain  and  licenser 
of  the  theatres.  This  letter  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  the  efforts  made 
by  GiflPard  to  secure  permission  to  reopen  his  theatre  at  Good- 
man's Fields,  which  had  been  closed  by  the  passing  of  the  Licensing 
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has  given  him  a  very  hopef ull  answer  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  his  success.  He  has  had 
several  friends  back  his  interest  and  I  believe 
if  you  could  anyways  get  a  lett'  from  M'  Web- 
ster, whom  you  mentioned  in  y''  last  and  is  a 
very  good  natur'd  man,  to  one  M''  Maddox  to 
use  his  interest  with  y'  Duke  it  would  forward 
y^  thing  very  much,  if  you  tell  how  Giffard 
has  recommended  us  and  that  there  is  no  great 
obligation  in  such  a  trifle,  being  only  to  corro- 
berate  [sic]  y^  interest  he  has  already  made,  I 
am  sure  (and  so  is  Erouncker,  who  put  this 
into  Giffard's  head)  it  would  do  him  service. 

I  have  y"  custom  of  y'  Bedford  Coffee  house, 
one  of  y^  best  in  London,  by  Gitfard's  means  ; 
I  would  help  him  all  in  our  power,  as  I  dare 
answer  you  would.  Pray  my  best  services  to 
Mr.  Sadal  and  tell  him  his  nephew  is  at 
present  very  well,  tho  he  has  been  troubled 
with  his  old  disorder.  I  have  got  Dapar  [?] 
to  take  him  to  D'  Pellet,  a  very  eminent 
physician,  who  has  prescribed  for  him,  and  I 
don't  doubt  but  will  relieve  him  ;  he  is  a  very 
honest,  sober,  sensible  young  fellow,  and  I 
don't  doubt  but  will  turn  out  well ;  he  coundt 
[sic]  get  into  y  Hospital  till  Michelmas ;  he 
is  therefore  advis'd  till  then  to  attend  D^ 
Nichols  lectures,  which  w^ill  be  of  infinite 
Service  to  him  and  serve  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion to  ye  Hospital  studies.  I  will  take  care 
of  him  till  then  and  preach  up  economy  and 
virtue  to  him ;  I  have  already  given  him  a 
first  detestation  for  y^  lewd  night  walkers  and 

Bill  in  1737.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  intervention  of  Messrs. 
Webster  and  Maddox  was  unsuccessful ;  for  in  October,  1740,  Giffard 
had  certainly  not  obtained  the  needful  permission.  To  evade  the 
stipulations  of  the  Act,  he  then  hit  on  the  ingenious  device  of  giving 
free  performances  of  plays,  after  a  concert  at  which  the  audience  paid 
for  their  seats. 
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vile  polluters  of  youth  ;  he  always  smiles  when 
I  begin  my  lecture  and  cries  Flee  y%  you  talk 
ivelly  as  well  as  M^  Hinton  [a  favourite  clergy- 
man of  his  at  Lichfield].  Dapar  gives  him 
all  the  Instruction  he  can  and  sends  him  to 
visit  his  patients  every  day  ;  he  likewise  tells 
me  he  is  an  understanding  youth  and  wants 
nothing  but  a  little  polishing  of  his  dialect, 
which  has  much  of  y^  StafPordshire  twang  with 
it.  I  would  advise  M'  Sadal  to  let  him  attend 
D'^  Nicols  lectures  ;  tell  him  I  say  so,  and  that. 
Damn  him,  I  have  a  small  veneration  for  his 
rotund  Paunch  and  no  despicable  opinion  of 
his  Brains,  and  that  likewise  I  have  a  much 
greater  for  y®  Rest  of  his  family. 

I  shall  receive  the  Kinaston's  pension  next 
week  and  will  give  you  notice  accordingly.  I 
am  glad  my  mother  is  much  better  and  I 
hope  each  of  y''  following  letters  will  still  give 
me  more  pleasure  by  the  same  account.  Pray 
my  love  and  service  to  Broth"  and  Sisters  and 

let  know  I  will  answer  her  letter  when 

I  can  have  time  to  write  a  correct  one. 

I  am  etc., 

D.  Garrick. 

Peter  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  oblige  the 
friend  who  had  been  so  useful  in  recommending 
Garrick  Bros,  to  the  Bedford  Coffee-house,  for  in 
a  later  communication  of  David's  we  read : 

Dear  Peter, 

I  have  receiv'd  Giffard's  Note  safe, 
and  he  returns  his  Thanks  and  will  pay  you 
y^  Expences  You  have  been  at  when  he  sees 
you.  M'  Hassell  shew'd  me  yesterday  a 
Letter  from  his  Eather  wherein  he  mentions 
his  having  paid  You  y^  Money  I  lay'd  down 
for  him,  if  It  is  pay'd  I  must  desire  you  to 
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Send  Me  up  a  Bill  as  soon  as  possible,  Por 
cash  is  rather  Low  and  Brounker  wants  his 
Money,  pray  let  me  have  It  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  am  very  uneasy  till  you  send  Me 
a  particular  Acc't  of  my  Mother ;  I  hear  by 
Severall  hands  she  is  in  great  Danger,  pray 
my  Duty,  and  I  desire  nothing  may  be  con- 
ceal'd  from  Me.  Doctor  James  ^  is  come  to 
Town  for  good  and  all,  I  [think  ?]  he'll  do 
very  well,  pray  my  Services  to  Sadal's  Family, 
Love  and  Services  to  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
and  believe  me, 

Dear  Peter, 

y  sincerely, 

D.  Garrick. 

The  Ale  I  have  receiv'd  safe.  Y'  Carriage 
came  in  all  to  about  11  shillings.  I  believe 
it  will  prove  good. 

I  should  be  glad  of  some  orders.^ 

The  fears  that  David  here  expresses  for  the 
health  of  his  mother  were  only  too  well  founded. 
Three  weeks  later  she  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Lichfield  on  September  28th,  1740.  The  date  is 
of  some  importance,  as  all  save  one  of  the  actor's 
biographers  have  assigned  Mrs.  Garrick's  death  to 
the  same  year  as  that  of  her  husband.^  Had  this 
statement  been  correct  Garrick  could  hardly  have 
declared  that  "  his  regard  for  his  mother's  peace 
and  happiness  prevented  him  from  appearing  on 
the  stage  till  after  her  death,  and  that  he  imagined 
this  circumstance  greatly  contributed  to  the  vast 
success  he  had  met  with ;  for,  being  then  turned 

^  The  celebrated  inventor  of  that  panacea,  Dr.  James's  Powder. 

*  September  4th,  1740.  Quoted  from  G.  P.  Baker's  Unpublished 
Correspondence,  p.  4. 

'  See  Davies,  p.  15  ;  Knight,  p.  14  ;  Fitzgerald :  in  little  more 
than  a  year  from  his  fathers  death,  p.  27.  Mrs.  Parsons  gives  the 
date  of  Mrs.  Garrick's  burial  in  her  David  Oarrick  and  his  Circle. 
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of  thirty,  his  judgment  was  more  mature,  and 
occasioned  his  avoiding  many  errors  which  he 
might  have  run  into  had  he  begun  earlier  in  life."  ^ 
What  Garrick  says  here  is  substantially  correct. 
Although  his  inclination  was  already,  as  formerly 
at  Lisbon,  overmastering  his  attempts  at  business 
and  carrying  him  towards  the  stage,  he  refused  to 
darken  the  last  years  of  his  mother's  life  by 
embarking  on  a  career  which  was  considered  dis- 
honourable, and  which  her  old-fashioned,  cathedral- 
town  respectability  would  have  regarded  with 
horror.  He  showed  here,  as  in  his  earlier  relations 
with  his  parents,  a  tender  respect  which  is  all 
to  his  credit. 

How  difficult  the  temptation  must  have  been  to 
resist  is  plain  from  the  first  of  the  two  letters 
quoted  above.  There  we  see  him  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  actor-manager  who  was,  in  the 
following  year,  to  present  him  to  the  public  in 
Richard  III. ;  so  intimate  with  him,  indeed,  that 
he  cares  for  his  interests  and  supports  his  demand 
for  a  permission  to  reopen  his  theatre.  There  we 
find  him,  too,  supplying  wine  to  the  famous 
Bedford  CofPee-house,  the  rooms  of  which  were 
soon  to  ring  with  his  praises,  and  were  later  to 
hear  the  railings  of  Fitzpatrick  and  his  friends 
against  the  monarch  of  the  stage.  He  had  already 
written  his  first  piece,  the  sketch  Lethe,  and  seen 
it  produced  at  Drury  Lane  (April  16th,  1740) 
at  a  Benefit  offered  to  his  friend  Giffard.'^  Thus 
everything  drew  him  slowly  but  surely  towards 
the   stage.     He  had   made   the   acquaintance    of 

^  This  anecdote  is  recounted,  on  the  faith  of  Dr.  Mudge,  in  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  Memoirs,  by  James  Northcote,  1813,  p.  61.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  actor  was  twenty- five,  and  not  thirty,  at  the  date  of 
his  first  appearance  ;  but  this  slip  is  possibly  due  to  Northcote's 
informant. 

'  Giffard  played  in  the  Drury  Lane  company  during  the  seasons 
that  his  own  theatre  remained  closed. 


Gabriel  Smith  fecit. 


am.    GARRICK 
In  the  character  of  "  Lord  Chalkstone  "  in  the  farce  of  Lethe. 

Well  done,  old  Boy  /   pshaw,  damn  the  Gout  I 

The  Chalkstones  never  jail; 
Thy  spirits,  tho'  thy  limbs  give  out. 

Are  brisk  as  bottled  ale. 

From  a  print  in  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley,  Esq. 
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Macklin,  a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane  company, 
and,  through  him,  of  the  celebrated  Peg  Woflfing- 
ton.  With  the  young  Irish  actress  he  fell  madly 
in  love,  wrote  her  verses  in  the  public  papers, 
disputed  her  favours  with  titled  rivals,  and  passed 
for  being  loved  by  her.  He  was  already  a  fre- 
quenter of  wings  and  green-rooms ;  and  when,  in 
March  1741,  his  friend  Yates  was  suddenly  seized 
with  an  indisposition  which  prevented  him  from 
playing  his  part  of  Harlequin  at  Goodman's 
Pields,  our  young  wine-merchant  hid  his  com- 
mercial respectability  under  the  spangled  costume 
and  the  black  mask,  exchanged  his  pen  for  the 
cardboard  sword,  and  replaced  the  sick  actor.  At 
that  date  his  mother  was  dead,  and  his  few  re- 
maining scruples  were  fast  melting  away.  Perhaps 
had  cash  not  been  so  low,  or  had  Peter  succeeded 
in  sending  him  more  orders,  business  might  have 
made  a  better  resistance.  The  unoccupied  days 
left  him  too  much  leisure  for  the  conning  of  parts  ; 
the  too  brilliantly  occupied  nights  made  Durham 
Yard  look  miserably  dingy  next  morning.  The 
affairs  of  Garrick  Bros,  must  have  languished 
during  the  summer  months  of  1741,  while  the 
London  partner  was  touring,  incognito,  at  Ipswich 
with  his  friend  Giffard's  company.  Back  from 
this  provincial  debut,  David  began  to  prepare  in 
earnest  for  an  appearance  in  London ;  and  one  day 
of  October  1741  Peter,  who  suspected  little  or 
nothing,  read  in  a  letter  from  his  brother  :  "  Last 
night  I  played  Richard  y'  Third  to  y'  surprise  of 
Everybody";  and  certainly  the  Lichfield  partner 
was  not  the  least  surprised  of  all ! 

''  My  mind,"  continues  the  letter,  "  (as  you 
must  know),  has  been  always  inclined  to 
y^  Stage;  nay,  so  strongly  that  all  my  late 
illness  and  loss  of  Spirits  was  owing  to  the 
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struggle.  Pinding  that  both  my  inclination 
and  my  interest  required  some  new  way  of 
life,  I  have  chosen  y®  one  most  agreeable  to 
myself ;  and  though  I  fear  you  will  be  much 
displeas'd  at  me,  yet  I  hope  when  you  find 
that  I  have  y®  genius  of  an  actor,  without  the 
vices,  you  will  think  less  severe  of  me,  and 
not  be  asham'd  to  own  me  for  a  Brother.'*  ^ 


There  is  no  need  to  recount  once  more  in  this 
place  the  events  of  that  first  triumphal  season  and 
the  incidents  of  a  career  which  knew  few  checks. 
A  dozen  lines  will  resume  all  that  needs  be  stated  : 
in  1742  a  new  triumph  welcomed  Garrick  to 
Dublin ;  from  that  year  till  1746  he  was  the  chief 
star  of  the  Drury  Lane  company ;  1743  marks  his 
famous  quarrel  with  Macklin.  In  1746  he  deserts 
Drury  Lane  for  Covent  Garden  ;  then  he  becomes 
the  partner  of  Lacy  in  buying  the  licence  of  the 
former  theatre,  and  establishes  himself  as  actor- 
manager.  In  1749  he  marries  the  dancer,  Eva 
Violetti  ^ ;  1750-51,  a  period  of  intense  rivalry 
with  Barry  at  Covent  Garden,  saw  Garrick 's 
supremacy  firmly  grounded.  In  1751  he  makes 
his  first  trip  to  Paris ;  in  1755  he  brings  on  the 

^  October  20th,  1741  ;  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxvii. 

*  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  mystery  of  Mrs.  Garrick's  birth 
and  parentage.  She  was  probably  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Burlington ;  it  seems  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the 
protection  extended  to  her  by  the  Burlington  family,  and  for  the  fact 
that  the  Earl  gave  her  a  dowry.  The  curious  are  referred  to  Lee 
Lewes's  Memoir s^  or  to  J.  Knight's  David  Garrick,  pp.  122  sqq.,  where 
the  different  stories  are  clearly  summed  up.  What  is  certain  is  that 
she  was  an  excellent  wife  to  Garrick,  and  that  the  actor  was  devotedly 
attached  to  her.  In  her  letter  to  George  Garrick  about  his  brother's 
illness  (p.  185)  and  in  those  she  wrote  to  her  nieces  at  Paris  (p.  383) 
will  be  found  evidence  of  her  good  heart  and  good  sense.  In  old  age 
(she  lived  to  be  ninety-eight),  her  thriftiness  developed  into  a  less 
creditable  characteristic.  When  she  travelled  with  her  husband  in 
France  she  was  much  admired  for  her  beauty,  her  gentle  manners, 
and  her  devotion  to  David  ;  the  letters  of  Garrick's  foreign  corre- 
spondents refer  again  and  again  to  his  charmante  Spouse. 
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stage  Noverre's  Prench  ballet  La  Fete  chinoise, 
and  sees  his  theatre  sacked  by  a  jingo  mob.  A 
few  years  later  his  acting  is  bitterly  criticized  by 
Fitzpatrick,  who  foments  the  Half-pay  riots.  His 
popularity  being  somewhat  on  the  wane,  he  decides 
to  leave  England,  and  travels  on  the  Continent 
from  1763  to  1765  ;  1769  is  the  date  of  the 
Shakespearean  Jubilee,  organized  by  Garrick  at 
Stratford.  In  1776  he  retires  from  the  stage,  and 
dies  on  January  20th,  1779. 
IB  As  it  is  our  intention  to  study  especially  those 
■™  features  of  his  activity  which  later  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  French  friends,  we  will,  after  this 
resume  of  his  life,  consider  briefly  in  him  the  actor, 
the  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  the  author,  and  the 
man. 


Ill 

THE  ACTOR 

The  quality  which  places  Garrick  above  all  other 
actors  is  his  astonishing  versatility.  Erom  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career  he  played  all  parts 
with  equal  ease.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  his  first 
season,  he  metamorphosed  himself  into  characters 
so  widely  different  as  that  dreadful  minister  of 
hell,  Eichard  III.;  Sharp,^  the  wily,  knavish 
valet,  a  younger  brother  of  Sganarelle;  Pondle- 
wife,^  the  old  Puritan  banker,  uxorious  and 
jealous ;  Witwoud,^  the  affected  and  ridiculous 
fop ;  and  Bayes,*  the  farcically  conceited  author. 
Yet  more ;  in  the  same  evening,  after  representing 
the  age  and  weakness  of  tortured,  maddened  Lear, 
he  became  the  young,  stupid,  vicious,  country-lout. 
Master  Johnny  in  Gibber's  School-boy.  What 
great  actor  would  to-day  dare  assume  disguises  so 
diverse  ?  Our  modern  stage  has,  indeed,  become 
so  highly  specialized  that  such  Protean  artists  are 
looked  upon  with  some  disdain,  and  relegated  to 
the  music-halls. 

It  is  true  that  in  1740  a  similar  remark  might 
almost  have  been  made ;  the  chief  actors  of  the 
time  were  usually  masters  in  one  style,  or  famous 
in  two  or  three  characters.  It  was  the  daring 
pliancy  of  Garrick's   genius   that  astounded  the 

*  In  Garrick's  Lying  Valet. 

*  In  Congreve's  Old  Bachelor. 

'  In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World. 

*  In  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal, 
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public  of  1741,  and  set  him  at  once  above  his 
rivals.  "  The  thing  that  strikes  me  above  all 
others,"  wrote  a  friend/  whose  critical  sense  was 
exercised  and  refined,  "  is  that  variety  in  your 
acting,  and  your  being  so  totally  a  different  man 
in  Lear  from  what  you  are  in  Richard.  There  is 
a  sameness  in  every  other  actor.  Gibber  is 
something  of  a  coxcomb  in  everything,  and 
Wolsey  and  Syphax  and  lago  all  smell  strong  of 
Lord  Foppington.  Booth  was  a  philosopher  in 
Cato,  and  was  a  philosopher  in  everything  else. 
His  passion  in  Hotspur  and  Lear  was  much  of  the 
same  nature,  whereas  yours  was  an  old  man's 
passion  and  an  old  man's  voice  and  action  ;  and  in 
the  four  parts  wherein  I  have  seen  you — Richard, 
Chamont,  Bayes,  and  Lear — I  never  saw  four 
actors  more  different  from  one  another  than  you 
are  from  yourself."^ 

Even  Horace  Walpole,  who  never  allowed  his 
exquisitely  aristocratic  judgment  to  be  seduced 
by  the  general  admiration  for  Garrick,  was  forced 
to  say :  *'  I  think  him  a  very  good  and  very 
various  player  .  .  .  several  have  pleased  me  more, 
though,  I  allow,  not  in  so  many  parts."  ^ 

Those  Frenchmen  who  saw  him  act  in  the  Paris 
salons  were  especially  struck  by  this  power  of 
adaptation  to  all  characters  :  "  We  saw  him  play 
the  dagger-scene  from  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  in 
a  room,  in  his  ordinary  clothes,  and  with  no  help 
from  scenic  illusion  ;  and,  as  he  followed  with  his 
eyes  that  dagger,  moving  suspended  through  the 
air,  he  became  so  beautiful  that  he  drew  from  the 
whole  audience  a  general  cry  of  admiration.  Who 
would  believe  that  the  same  man  could,  the  next 

^  The  Rev.  Thomas  Newton,  later  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  author 
of  a  Dissertation  on  Prophecies.  At  this  date  he  was  tutor  in  Lord 
Carpenter's  family  at  London. 

^  Boaden,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

'  Correspondence^  ed.  Cunningham,  vol.  iv.  p.  335. 
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moment,  imitate  with  as  much  perfection  a 
pastrycook's  boy,  carrying  a  tray  of  pies  on  his 
head,  gaping  as  he  walks,  letting  fall  his  pastry 
into  the  gutter,  standing  at  lirst  stupefied  at  his 
misfortune,  and  finally  bursting  into  tears  ?  "  ^ 

The  witness  last  quoted  was  a  man  of  letters  ; 
professional  actors  showed  no  less  astonishment. 
Pr^ville,  in  his  Memoires,  after  declaring  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  divert  from  a  theatrical  career  any 
one  ''  who  does  not  unite  in  his  person  the  qualities 
necesseirjfo)^ playing  all  parts  ^/^^^w^r^/,"  continues 
thus  :  "  Nature  is  sparing  of  such  phenomena ;  they 
appear  once  in  a  century,  for  an  actor  who  pos- 
sesses such  talents  is  a  phenomenon  indeed.  In 
our  century  that  honour  was  reserved  for  England. 
Garrick  had  no  rival  in  any  country,  and  the 
title  ^  which  was  deservedly  his  is  still  vacant/'  ^ 

In  the  passage  from  the  Correspondance  lit- 
tSraire  quoted  above,  Grimm  draws  attention  to 
afnother  of  Garrick's  qualities :  his  style  and 
[iction  were  natural  and  unaffected.  This,  again, 
;truck  all  those  who  witnessed  his  first  perform- 
buces.  The  young  actor  had  nothing  of  that 
[measured,  rhythmic  declamation,  of  those  stiff 
and  heavy  movements,  of  that  majestic  sluggish- 
ness which  reduced  what  should  have  been  acting 
to  an  exchange  of  recitatives.  On  the  contrary, 
he  endeavoured  "to  suit  the  action  to  the  word 
and  the  word  to  the  action,"  and,  following  ever 
the  counsel  of  Shakespeare,  ''  to  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature." 

*  Grimm,  Correspondance  litUraire^  1"  juillet,  1765. 

'  That  is,  the  title  of  Roscius. 

'  Obliged  by  the  somewhat  illogical  construction  of  the  French  to 
translate  rather  freely,  we  give  here  Pr^ville's  exact  words :  "  La 
Nature  est  avare  de  ces  ph6nomfenes  qui  paraissent  une  fois  dans  un 
sifecle,  et  e'en  est  un,  sans  doute,  qu'un  com6dien  qui  possfede  un 
pareil  talent.  Pour  notre  sifecle  cet  honneur  6tait  r6serv6  k  I'Angle- 
terre :  Garrick  n'eut  de  rival  dans  aucun  pays,  et  le  titre  qu'il  m6rita 
est  encore  vacant  "  {Memoires  de  Prhille,  ed.  Ourry,  Paris,  1823). 
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It  is  evident,  from  all  the  passage  to  which  we 
have  just  referred,  that  such  was  the  manner  of 
the  players  trained  hy  the  great  dramatist  himself. 
Moreover^his  piex^ea^  like  thoseof  his  contgmpo*' 
raries,    are   fu\\   of   moypjuent;  tfie^I^bead-Jii,-he 
Twed  far  more  than  to  he  declaimed.     This  is  the 
essential  difference  between  Erench  and  English 
classical  tragedy — a  difference  the  explanation  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  either 
race.    The  Erench  pieces  appeal  specially  to  the 
reason ;  the  poet  sets  forth  everything  in  words, 
and  the  audience  might  well  listen  to  his  verses 
with  closed  eyes.     On  the  English   stage  action 
plays  an  important  part,  and  one  may  say,  without 
exaggeration,  that  the  spoken  word  often  forms 
the    accompaniment    and    commentary    of     that 
action.     Erench   tragedy,    essentially    a    literary 
and  aristocratic   production,   bound  by  the  laws 
and  traditions  of  antiquity,  translates  action  into 
verse,  and,  to  avoid  the  brutal  fact  shown  nakedly 
on  the  stage,  freely  employs  confidents,  soliloquies 
by  principal  actors,  and  narrations  of  events  by 
subordinates.     English  tragedy,  presenting  its  rich 
picture  of  life  to  a  general  public,  ungloved  and 
unperfumed,  mitigates  nothing  of  the  cruelty  of 
existence,  but  shows  the  terrible  effects  of  all  the 
passions — the  blow   that   killed,  the   corpse  that 
called  forth   tears  and  indignation,  the  madness 
wrought  by  folly,  and  the  punishment  of  vice  and 
inhumanity.     Compare  Shakespeare's  Othello  with 
Corneille's    Korace.     See    in    the    one    jealousy 
kindled  by   lago's  winks   and   nods   and   rough- 
sketched  hints,  the  intrigue  all  turning  on  that 
little  piece  of  white  linen  {im  mouchoir !  the  very 
word  was  inadmissible  in  Gallic  tragedy),  until 
with  veritable  bolsters  the  swarthy  Moor  stifles 
unhappy    Desdemona    before    the    eyes    of     the 
audience.       In     the     other    follow    the    almost 
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mathematical  exposition  of  the  situation,  given 
by  Sabine  and  Camille  in  their  successive  confi- 
dences with  the  obliging  Julie;  the  artistically 
contrived  narration  of  the  combat  and  of  the 
wavering  fortunes  of  Rome  and  Alba,  begun  by 
old  Horace  and  completed  by  Val6re ;  see  the 
pride  of  the  victor  and  the  agony  of  his  bereaved 
sister,  brought  at  length  face  to  face ;  and  then, 
when  the  tragedy  is  fully  ripe  and  the  catastrophe 
imminent,  see  young  Horace  chase  his  sister  off 
the  stage,  kill  her  in  cleanly  fashion  in  the  wings, 
and,  returning,  declare  : 

Aiasi  receive  nn  chatiment  soudain, 
Quiconqne  ose  plenrer  un  ennemy  romain  ! 

There  we  may  plainly  discern  the  difference 
between  the  two  schools,^  a  difference  that 
Voltaire  felt  when  he  called  Erench  tragedies 
"  conversations  in  five  acts,"  ^  ;  and  that  is  why 
he  tried,  under  the  influence  of  Shakespeare, 
to  put  more  movement  into  his  own  pieces. 
If  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  them  as  living 
as  those  of  the  model  he  pretended  to  despise, 
it  was  not  only  that  he  lacked  genius  for  the 
stage,  but  also,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
the  difference  reposed  on  a  dissimilarity  of  racial 
temperament.  Rousseau  was  probably  right  when 
he  declared  that,  *'  Le  Pran9ais  ne  cherche  pas 
sur  la  sc^ne  le  naturel  et  I'illusion  et  n'y  veut 
que  de  Tesprit  et  des  pensees."  ^ 

*  Comparisons  by  which  we  might  establish  the  difference  are 
not  lacking  :  cf .  Macbeth  and  Britannicus  ;  Manliics  of  de  La  Fosse 
with  Venice  preserved,  by  Otway  ;  or  Lillo's  George  Barnwell  and 
Moore's  Gamester,  with  their  first  adaptations  on  the  French 
stage;  finally,  Ducis's  arrangements  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies 
witn  the  originals. 

'  He  also  called  them  "  des  conversations  de  Civile"  {Discours  sur 
la  tragddie  a  milord  Bolinghroke.) 

'  Nouvdle  HelaCsey  II.,  Lettre  17. 
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Now,  since  the  Restoration,  French  taste  in 
tragedy  had  invaded  the  English  stage  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  tradition  of  energetic  and 
lively  gesture  had  heen  considerably  impaired.^ 
Por  the  last  eighty  years  the  public  had  been 
regaled  with  heroic  dramas,  written  in  the 
Erench  style,  often  in  rhyme,  which  fettered 
free  diction,  with  long  and  windy  speeches  in 
which  the  poet  "  bombasted  forth  noble  senti- 
ments, railed  in  verse  at  Fortune  and  reviled 
the  gods,"^  and  which  the  actor,  advancing  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  recited  in  rhythmic  fashion 
with  conventional  gestures  and  in  absolute  in- 
difference to  the  movements  of  his  companions 
on  the  theatre.  Contemporary  portraits  of  the 
chief  players  who  preceded  Garrick  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  nor  precise  to  allow  us 
to  follow  in  detail  the  development  of  this 
high-flown  style ;  but  we  know  that  Quin,  the 
public  favourite  at  the  moment  of  Garrick *s 
appearance,  had  adopted  a  monotonous  and  colour- 
less system  of  declamation,  devoid  of  action ; 
''  he  did  not  distinguish  characters  from  one 
another,"  it  has  been  said,  *'  except  by  costume 
and  by  outbursts  of  fury"^;  whilst  a  dramatist 
of  the  time  gives  of  him  the  following  descrip- 
tion :  ''  With  very  little  variation  of  cadence, 
and  in  a  deep,  full  tone,  accompanied  by  a  sawing 
kind  of  action,  which  had  more  of  the  senate 
than  of  the  stage  in  it,  he  rolled  out  his  heroics 
with  an  air  of  dignified  indifference  that  seemed 
to  disclaim  the  plaudits  that  were  bestowed  upon 

*       '*  We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive's  charms  ; 
Her  arts,  victorious,  triumphed  o'er  our  arms."  (Pope). 

'  "  Se  guindait  sur  de  grands  sentiments,  bravait  en  vers  la  fortune, 
et  disait  des  injures  aux  dieux  "  (Molifere,  Critique  de  VEcole  des 
Femmes). 

'  Mantzius,  History  of  Theatrical  Art  (English  translation  by 
Louise  von  Cassel,  1909),  vol.  v.  pp.  375  sqq. 
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him.  Unable  to  express  emotions,  whether  violent 
or  tender,  he  was  forced  and  languid  in  action, 
and  ponderous  and  sluggish  in  movement.  In 
the  great  characters  of  tragedy  he  was  lost,  and 
the  most  trustworthy  of  contemporary  critics 
declares  that  people  will  remember  with  pleasure 
his  Brutus  and  his  Oato,  and  wish  to  forget  his 
Richard  and  his  Lear."  ^ 

Quin  had  studied  at  the  school  of  Betterton 
and  of  Booth,  the  two  greatest  actors  that  Eng- 
land had  known  since  the  Restoration,  so  that  it 
is  highly  probable  that  his  style  was  modelled 
on  theirs ;  and,  when  we  see  the  point  which 
Quin  had  reached,  we  may  judge  what  had  been 
the  slope  followed  by  theatrical  art  during  the 
preceding   eighty  years.      Dr.  Johnson   has   well 

^  Memoirs  of  Cumberland  (1806),  vol.  i.  p.  80.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  when  Quin  saw  Garrick  act  for  the  first  time,  he 
declared  that,  if  the  young  fellow  was  right,  he  and  the  other 
actors  of  the  day  were  wrong.  Further,  he  compared  Garrick  to 
Whitefield,  whose  preaching  at  that  time  was  emptying  the  regular 
churches.  "Such  heresies,"  said  Quin,  "never  last;  after  a  while 
people  always  return  to  the  orthodox  faith."  It  was  in  reply  to  this 
remark  that  Garrick  wrote  his  well-known  epigram  : 

Pope  Quin,  who  damns  all  churches  but  his  own, 
Complains  that  heresy  infects  the  town  ; 
That  Whitefield-Garrick  has  misled  the  age, 
And  taints  the  sound  religion  of  the  stage. 
Schism,  he  cries,  has  turned  the  nation's  brain. 
But  eyes  will  open,  and  to  church  again. 
Thou  great  Infallible,  forbear  to  roar ; 
Thy  bulls  and  errors  are  revered  no  more. 
When  doctrines  meet  with  general  reprobation 
It  is  not  Heresy,  but  Reformation. 

It  is  only  fair  to  remind  the  reader  that  James  Thomson  has 
given  a  very  favourable  portrait  of  Quin  in  The  Castle  of  Indolence  : 

Here  whilom  ligg'd  th'  Esopus  of  the  age  : 
But  called  by  Fame,  in  soul  yprick^d  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restored  him  to  the  stage, 
And  rous'd  him  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep. 
Ev'n  from  his  slumbers  we  advantage  reap  : 
With  double  force  th'  enliven'd  scene  he  wakes, 
Yet  quits  not  Nature's  bounds.     He  knows  to  keep 
Each  due  decorum  ;  now  the  heart  he  shakes 
And  now  with  well-urg'd  sense  th'  enlightened  judgment  takes. 

But  there  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  friendly  prejudice  here  ; 
the  actor  whose  supremacy  had  been  seriously  threatened  by 
Delane  and  by  Macklm  in  succession  was  hardly  such  a  giant. 
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resumed  the  evolution  of  this  cold  and  bombastic 
style  in  tragedy  in  his  famous  Prologue  for  the 
opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1745  : 

For  years  the  power  of  tragedy  declined  : 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
Till  declamation  roar'd,  while  passion  slept. 

The  coldness  of  the  old  conventional  system 
and  the  necessity  of  substituting  for  it  a  more 
natural  diction  and  a  more  expressive  panto- 
mime— those  are  questions  which  Garrick  and 
his  friend  Macklin  must  have  often  discussed. 
For,  in  justice  to  the  latter,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  really  the  precursor  of 
Garrick  in  the  revolution  about  to  be  accom- 
plished. In  training  pupils  he  counselled  them 
to  adopt  on  the  stage  a  manner  of  speaking 
that  approximated  to  that  they  employed  in 
daily  life.  His  own  acting  was  forcible  and 
lively,  though  somewhat  too  rugged  ;  and  then, 
his  incurable  Irish  brogue  suggested  a  want  of 
polish.  It  was  he  who,  a  year  before  Garrick's 
first  appearance,  had  reinstated  Shylock  among 
the  great  parts  of  Shakespearean  tragedy,  for 
since  1660  it  had  been  the  custom  to  treat  the 
Jew  as  an  amusing  character.  It  was  he  who 
coached  his  young  friend  in  the  r61e  of  Lear, 
and  who  emended  by  his  criticisms  Garrick's 
first  attempts.  It  was  he  who,  later,  played 
Macbeth  in  a  Scotch  costume  more  becoming  to 
the  part  than  the  gold-laced  uniform  and  three- 
cornered  hat  worn  by  Garrick  and  others.  In 
fine,  Macklin  had  the  intelligence  and  the  courage 
necessary  in  the  innovator ;  but  he  lacked  the 
physical  means  and  attractions  to  make  the 
public   welcome   his  ideas. 

To  a  similar  artistic  conception  Garrick  brought 
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resources  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  his  fore- 
runner. Directly  he  appeared  he  amazed  all  by 
the  whole-heartedness  and  impassioned  force  of  his 
acting.  His  Richard  III.  made  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  the  audience,  thanks  to  the  skill  with 
which  he  emphasized  the  rapid  transitions  of  the 
character  :  the  ardour  of  the  court  paid  to  Lady 
Anne,  the  hypocrisy  with  which  Richard  receives 
the  deputation  from  the  city  of  London,  the  fury 
of  his  movements  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
celebrated  scene  of  the  last  act,  where,  after  the 
procession  of  ghosts,  the  tyrant  starts  from  his 
disordered  slumber  and  attempts  to  reason  down 
his  fears,  he  was  no  longer  an  actor  repeating  a 
part,  but  a  weak  and  miserable  man  passing 
through  a  crisis  of  terror  and  anguish.  It  was 
with  a  voice  full  of  force  and  courage  that  he 
cried,  "  Give  me  another  horse  " ;  and  then,  in  a 
tone  of  extreme  distress,  he  added,  "  Bind  up  my 
wounds  "  ;  next,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  groaned 
forth  in  abject  despair,  *'IIave  mercy,  Jesu  1"  ; 
and  all  the  speech  that  follows  was  broken  with 
sobs,  starts,  and  facial  gestures  which  revealed 
plainly  the  tortured  soul  of  the  tyrant  and  com- 
posed a  tragic  picture  such  as,  perhaps,  none  had 
ever  before  presented  on  the  stage ;  such,  surely, 
as  no  one  in  the  audience  had  ever  seen.  Well 
might  The  Daily  Fost,  referring  to  this  first  per- 
formance of  a  "  gentleman  who  never  appeared 
before  on  any  stage "  declare  that  his  reception 
was  the  most  extraordinary  and  great  that  teas  ever 
known  on  such  an  occasion. 

In  depicting  moments  of  mental  anguish,  dis- 
order, and  passion  he  was  unequalled.  ''  I  liked 
him  best  in  Lear,"  says  a  contemporary.  ''  His 
saying  in  the  bitterness  of  his  anger,  '  I  will  do 
such  things — what  they  are  I  know  not,'  and  his 
sudden  recollection  of   his  own  want  of   power, 
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were  so  pitiable  as  to  touch  the  heart  of  every 
spectator.  The  simplicity  of  his  saying,  'Be 
these  tears  wet  ?  yes,  faith  ! '  putting  his  finger  to 
the  cheek  of  Cordelia  and  then  looking  at  his 
finger,  was  exquisite."  ^  And,  in  reference  to  the 
same  character,  another  tells  us :  "  He  rendered 
the  curse  so  terribly  affecting  to  the  audience  that, 
during  the  utterance  of  it,  they  seemed  to  shrink 
from  it  as  from  a  blast  of  lightning.  His  pre- 
paration for  it  was  extremely  affecting ;  his  throw- 
ing away  his  crutch,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  clasping 
his  hands  together  and  lifting  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  presented  a  picture  worthy  the  pencil  of  a 
Raphael." ' 

In  the  same  way,  at  his  first  meeting  with  the 
ghost  in  E.amlet,  he  gasped  forth  the  words : 
"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us  I  "  in  a 
low  voice,  half-stifled  with  horror ;  next  came 
a  long  pause ;  he  stared  straight  before  him, 
terror-struck,  unable  to  utter  a  sound — indeed, 
when  he  first  performed  the  part  the  audience 
believed  that  he  had  forgotten  his  words;  then, 
mastering  his  emotion,  he  continued  his  address  to 
the  shade  of  his  father. 

Lastly,  we  will  quote  another  contemporary 
description  which,  whilst  insisting  on  the  principal 
characteristics  of  Garrick's  style,  reveals  incident- 
ally the  defects  of  those  actors  whom  he  had 
found  in  possession  of  the  stage :  ''  His  voice  is 
clear  and  piercing,  perfectly  sweet  and  harmonious, 
without  monotony,  drawling,  or  affectation;  .  .  . 
it  is  neither  whining,  bellowing,  or  grunting,  but 
.  .  .  perfectly  easy  in  its  transitions,  natural  in  its 
cadence,  and  beautiful  in  its  elocution.  He  is  not 
less  happy  in  his  mien  and  gait,  in  which  he  is 
neither  strutting   nor   mincing,  neither   stiff  nor 

*  O'Keefe,  Recollections  (1825),  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

*  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscdlancies  (Dublin,  1784),  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
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slouching.  When  three  or  four  are  on  the  stage 
with  him  he  is  attentive  to  whatever  is  spoke,  and 
never  drops  his  character  when  he  has  finished 
a  speech,  by  either  looking  contemptibly  [sic]  on 
an  inferior  performer,  unnecessarily  spitting,  or 
suffering  his  eyes  to  wander  through  the  whole 
circle  of  spectators.  His  action  corresponds  with 
the  voice,  and  both  with  the  character  he  is  to 
play ;  it  is  never  superfluous,  awkward,  or  too 
frequently  repeated,  but  graceful,  decent  and 
various."  ^ 

We  have  already  seen  what  a  powerful  impres- 
sion of  tragic  beauty  Garrick's  acting  had  left  in 
the  minds  of  those  Frenchmen  who  saw  him 
at  Paris.  It  must  be  remembered  that  that  effect 
was  produced  by  the  authority  of  his  pantomime, 
for  in  the  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Parisians  who  understood  spoken  English  were 
rare.  In  these  extraordinary  mimetic  powers, 
associated,  no  doubt,  with  a  superior  intelligence, 
seems  to  have  especially  resided  Garrick's  ex- 
cellence as  an  actor. 

An  examination  of  his  portraits  reveals  how 
varied  were  his  means  of  facial  expression.  His 
eyebrows  were  clearly  and  firmly  pencilled ;  they 
stood  fairly  high  above  his  eyes,  allowing  him  to 
employ  every  note  in  the  scale  of  the  emotions, 
from  the  greatest  astonishment  to  the  most  threat- 
ening anger ;  his  nose  was  well-formed,  the  end 
was  rather  long  and  eminently  mobile,  so  that  its 
movements  completely  changed  the  expression  of 
his  physiognomy;  the  nostrils  were  delicate,  capable 
of  expanding  with  indignation  or  of  narrowing  in 
severity ;  the  lips  were  finely  cut  and  full  of 
vivacity,  ready  to  lengthen  with  gaiety,  to  droop 
in  sadness,  or  to  protrude  with  rage  and  resentment. 

*  The  Champioiif  No.  455  ;  quoted  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine^ 
October  1742. 
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Garrick  relied  so  much  on  his  facial  resources 
that,  according  to  Murphy,  he  abandoned  the  r61e 
of  Othello  because  he  could  not  employ  them 
properly  in  that  part,  the  black  make-up  prevent- 
ing the  audience  from  following  the  workings  of 
his  countenance. 

His  eyes  were  extremely  striking,  full  of  fire 
and  movement.  *'  Their  cut,*'  says  one  description, 
*'  is  what  a  painter  would  call  bold  and  perfect ; 
their  size,  big ;  the  pupil  large,  strong,  lively, 
active  and  variable,  its  colour  dark,  surrounded 
and  set  off  with  a  due  proportion  of  white,  that 
gives  to  its  every  motion  a  brilliancy,  a  distinct- 
ness, a  life,  that  speaks  in  every  glance."  ^  All 
his  contemporaries  have  mentioned  those  wonder- 
ful eyes.  When  Mrs.  Siddons,  not  yet  the  Queen 
of  Tragedy,  played  with  Garrick  in  Richard  Ill.y 
she  was  so  fascinated  by  them  that  she  forgot  her 
own  by-play,  in  which  Garrick  had  previously 
instructed  her,  until  a  shade  of  reproach,  rising  in 
her  partner's  regard,  recalled  her  to  herself ;  and 
she  was  accustomed  to  say,  later,  that  she  could 
never  think  of  that  brief  glance  of  anger  without 
a  shudder  of  fright.^ 

His  eyes  expressed  his  meaning  before  he  began 
to  speak ;  they  communicated  to  the  audience  and 
to  those  with  him  on  the  stage  the  feelings  that 
animated  them  at  every  moment.  It  is  related 
that  when,  one  day,  he  turned  towards  a  subordinate 
with  the  words  :  ''There's  blood  upon  thy  face !  " 
the  accusing  glance  with  which  he  enforced  the 
sentence  was  so  intense  that  the  man  involuntarily 
raised  his  hand  to  his  cheek  and  faltered  out : 
"  My  God  !  it's  true." 

So  mobile  were  his  features  that  he  could  en- 
tirely change  their  expression  and  create  himself 

*  Theatrical  Review^  quoted  by  Knight,  p.  327. 
'  Fitzgerald,  p.  251. 
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a  new  physiognomy  which  his  friends  did  not 
recognize.  The  anecdote  is  well  known  which 
represents  him  posing  to  Hogarth  for  the  portrait 
of  Eielding  after  the  death  of  that  author ;  or  that 
other,  according  to  which  he  assumed,  during  his 
trip  to  Paris  in  1751,  the  visage  of  an  Englishman 
who  had  been  murdered,  and  so  wrung  a  con- 
fession from  the  astonished  and  terrified  assassin/ 
The  truth  or  the  falseness  of  such  stories  is  not  of 
prime  importance ;  they  crystallize  the  opinion  of 
the  actor's  contemporaries  as  to  his  extraordinary 
talents  and  fix  in  a  striking  form  a  reflection,  at 
least,  of  the  truth. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  transfer  to  the  canvas 
features  so  changeable.  Garrick,  as  a  model, 
threw  painters  into  despair.  Let  us  listen  a 
moment  to  Northcote  relating  Sir  Joshua  Eey- 
nolds's  experiences  : 

"  When  the  artist  had  worked  on  the  face  till 
he  had  drawn  it  very  correctly,  as  he  saw  it  at 
the  time,  Garrick  caught  an  opportunity,  whilst 
the  painter  was  not  looking  at  him,  totally  to 
change  his  countenance  and  expression,  when 
the  poor  painter  patiently  worked  on  to  alter  the 
picture  and  make  it  like  what  he  then  saw ;  and 
when  Garrick  perceived  that  it  was  thus  altered, 
he  seized  another  opportunity,  and  changed 
his  countenance  to  a  third  character ;  which, 
when  the  poor  tantalized  artist  perceived  he,  in 
a  great  rage,  threw  down  his  pallet  and  pencils 
on  the  floor,  saying  he  believed  he  was  painting 
from  the  devil,  and  would  do  no  more  to  the 
picture."  ^ 

When  Carmontelle  sketched  Garrick  in  water- 

^  From  these  two  anecdotes  an  unknown  French  writer  drew  the 
material  for  a  vaudeville,  acted  (?)  at  the  Th6^tre  des  Vari6t6s,  1819, 
but,  as  far  as  we  know,  unpublished  ;  the  MS.  is  at  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale,  Paris  ;  Nouvelles  Acquisitions  Fran^aises,  No.  2920. 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  MemoirSy  pp.  58,  59. 
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colours  at  Le  Raincy  in  1765,  he  experienced  the 
same  difficulties  :  "  Whilst  the  actor  was  being 
painted,  as  his  liveliness  prevents  him  from  re- 
maining quiet  for  one  moment,  he  practised  pass- 
ing, by  imperceptible  shades,  from  extreme  joy 
to  extreme  sadness,  and  even  to  despair  and 
horror."  ^ 

Nor  was  this  mobility  limited  to  his  face;  he 
assumed  at  will  the  gait  and  deportment  of  every 
age  and  of  all  conditions  of  lif ey^He  was  perfectly 
built,  somewhat  on  the  small  side,  and  carried 
himself  nimbly  and  lightly ;  all  his  movements 
were  graceful,  and  full  of  the  vivacity  which 
animated  his  features;  in  short,  he  had  an  airy 
sprightliness  which  one  can  hardly  claim  as 
characteristically  English.  ''His  limbs,"  says  a 
German,  who  studied  him  with  minute  attention, 
"  are  most  agreeably  proportioned,  and  every  part 
of  the  man  harmonizes  in  most  charming  fashion. 
Not  even  the  most  practised  eye  could  discover 
the  least  imperfection  apparent  in  him,  neither  in 
details  nor  in  the  whole,  nor  yet  in  his  move- 
ments/. .  .^BLis  way  of  walking,  of  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  of  folding  his  arms,  of  putting  on 
his  hat,  now  drawn  down  over  the  eyes,  now  on 
one  side  and  uncovering  his  forehead — all  this 
with  the  supplest  movements  imaginable,  as  if 
each  of  his  limbs  was  his  right  hand,  forms  a 
sight  that  does  one  good.  One  feels  light  and  at 
ease  when  one  sees  the  strength  and  certainty  of 
his  movements,  and  how  he  appears  present  in 
every  muscle  of  his  body.  .  .  .  The  expression 
of  his  face  is  so  clear  and  living  that  it  com- 
municates itself  to  those  who  see  him.  The 
spectators  are  grave  with  him,  frown  when  he 
frowns,  smile  when  he  smiles  ;  in  his  unrestrained 
good-humour  and  his  laughing  ways,  when  in  an 

^  Correspondance  litteraire,  I"  juiUet,  1766. 
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aside  he  seems  to  take  the  public  into  his  con- 
fidence, there  is  something  so  insinuating  that 
one  flies  wit];i  all  one's  soul,  so  to  speak,  to  this 
charmer.'*^ 

A  rival  actor  has  left  us  a  somewhat  satirically 
conceived  comparison  between  Garrick's  acting 
and  that  of  Spranger  Barry,  the  grand  amoureux 
of  the  period,  in  which  the  superiority  of  the 
former  peeps  forth :  '*  The  Garden  Scene  (in 
Romeo  and  Juliet)  itself  is  decisive  of  the  whole 
business.  Barry  comes  into  it,  Sir,  as  a  great 
Lord,  swaggering  about  his  love  and  talking  so 
loud,  that  by  G — ,  Sir,  if  we  don't  suppose  the 
servants  of  the  Capulet  family  almost  dead  with 
sleep,  they  must  have  come  out  and  tossed  the 
fellow  in  a  blanket.  ...  But  how  does  Garrick 
act  this  ?  Why,  Sir,  sensible  that  the  family  of 
the  Capulets  are  at  enmity  with  him  and  all  his 
house,  he  comes  in  cf^eeping  upon  his  toes,  whisper- 

^  Georg  Lichtenberg  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen),  Vermischte  Schriften  (Gottingen,  1844). 
vol.  iii,  pp.  209,  210.  If  we  do  not  attempt  to*  retrace  the  portrait  or 
Garrick  in  our  own  words,  it  is  because  such  a  reconstitution  seems 
unnecessary  after  our  quotations  from  contemporary  descriptions. 
Of  these  we  add  one  more,  taken  from  an  obituary  notice  in  The 
Whitehall  Evening  Post,  March  17th,  1779  :  "  David  Garrick,  Esq., 
was  in  figure  low,  pleasing,  manly,  genteel,  and  elegant.  He  had 
every  requisite  to  fit  him  for  every  character  ;  his  limbs  were  pliant, 
his  features  ductile  and  expressive,  and  his  eye  keen,  quick,  ana 
obedient,  versant  to  all  occasions  and  places.  His  voice  was  har- 
monious, and  could  vibrate  through  all  the  modulations  of  sound ; 
could  thunder  in  Passion,  tremble  in  Fear,  dissolve  into  the  softness 
of  Love,  or  melt  into  every  mood  of  Pity  and  Distress.  These 
liberal  dowries  of  Nature  were  ornamented  by  the  most  refined 
acquisitions  of  Art :  Music,  Dancing,  Painting,  Fencing,  Sculpture, 
gave  him  each  their  respective  graces  ;  from  them  he  borrowed  his 
deportment,  his  ease,  and  his  attitudes.  .  .  .  Every  degree  of  Age — 
every  stage,  scene,  and  period  of  life,  from  the  hot  and  youthful 
lover  up  to  the  lean  and  slipper'd  Pantaloon— all  were  alike  to  him. 
At  twenty-four  he  could  put  on  all  the  weaknesses  and  wrinkles  of 
the  greatest  age  ;  and  at  sixty  he  wore  in  his  appearance  and  action 
all  the  agility  of  buxom  and  wanton  youth.  ...  If  he  was  angry, 
so  was  you  ;  if  he  was  distress'd,  so  was  you ;  if  he  was  terrified,  so 
was  you  ;  if  he  was  merry,  so  was  you ;  if  he  was  mad,  so  was  you. 
He  was  an  enchanter,  and  led  you  where  he  pleased." 
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ing  his  love,  and  cautiously  looking  about  him, 
jtcat  like  a  thief  in  the  night''  ^ 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  qualities  which, 
added  to  the  resources  of  his  mind  and  of  his  heart, 
made  of  Garrick  the  greatest  actor  of  his  age — 
indeed,  one  runs  but  little  risk  of  being  accused  of 
exaggeration  in  saying,  or  of  any  other  age. 

Whilst  rendering  sincere  homage  to  his  great 
merits,  one  reserve  suggests  itself  to  our  judg- 
ment: was  not  his  style  of  acting  somewhat  too 
emphatic  at  times  ?  ^  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
to-day,  in  a  century  which  professes  at  least  to 
hate  romantic  excess  and  to  sigh  after  simplicity 
and  realism,  we  should  appreciate  a  stage  pre- 
sence so  powerful  as  was  his.  On  this  point 
let  us  consult  Lichtenberg  once  again  and  see  if 
his  enthusiasm  has  not  noted  details  somewhat 
too  prominent,  patches  somewhat  too  purple. 

This  is  how  he  describes  Garrick  in  the  ghost- 
scene  of  Samlet:  (At  Horatio's  words,  "Look, 
my  lord,  it  comes!")  "Garrick  turns  abruptly 
round  and,  at  the  same  moment,  totters  back- 
ward two  or  three  steps,  his  legs  giving  way 
beneath  him ;  his  hat  falls  on  the  ground ;  his 
arms,  especially  the  left,  are  almost  fully  spread, 
the  hand  on  a  level  with  his  head,  the  right  arm 
bent  with  the  hand  hanging  down,  the  fingers 
wide  apart,  the  mouth  open ;  thus  he  remains  in 
a  noble  attitude,  but  which  well  suits  the  part, 
as  if  turned  to  stone,  supported  by  his  friends, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  apparition  and 
are  afraid   that  he  may  fall.      His   features   ex- 

*  This  anecdote  is  reported,  under  the  form  of  a  conversation 
between  Garrick  and  Macklin,  by  Henry  Angelo  in  his  Pic-nic 
(1834  ;  reimpression  1905).  Angelo  adds  that  Garrick  did  not  at  all 
appreciate  the  last  part  of  the  comparison. 

*  Especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  ;  it  is  evident  that  age, 
experience,  and  what  he  saw  in  France  made  Garrick's  acting  much 
more  polished. 
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pressed  such  horror  that  I  felt  a  shudder  run 
through  and  through  me,  even  hefore  he  hegan 
to  speak ;  when  at  length  he  does  speak,  he  does 
not  take  hreath  first  but  uses  the  end  of  a  respira- 
tion, and  it  is  in  a  trembling  voice  that  he  says, 
'Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us.'"^ 

It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  here  something  too 
theatrical,  too  strongly  underlined,  offensive  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  finer  part  of  the  audience. 
Is  it  necessary  to  rewrite  the  poet's  meaning  in 
letters  so  gigantic  ? 

If  we  pass  to  comedy  parts,  the  same  character- 
istics are  at  times  in  evidence.  Let  us  quote  a 
newspaper  account  of  the  first  performance  of 
Garrick's  Miss  in  her  Teens.  The  critic,  after 
detailing  the  incidents  which  form  the  somewhat 
unsubstantial  foundation  of  the  plot,  goes  on  to 
regret  that  the  actor  has  thus  set  himself  the 
difficult  task  of  ''  diverting  us  with  the  trifling 
circumstances  of  a  piece  of  black  silk  on  his  finger  ; 
a  camhrick  handkerchief  on  his  neck  ;  the  posture 
in  which  he  presents  a  pill-box ;  the  arming  of  a 
chair ;  the  advances  to  a  duel ;  the  trip-on  and 
Jaunt-off'  the  stage.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Garrick 
should  impose  the  ridiculous  task  upon  himself 
of  diverting  us  in  so  unaccountable  a  manner.''^ 

*  Lichtenberg,  op.  cit.^  vol.  hi.  pp.  214,  215.  With  this  descrip- 
tion of  Garrick  in  Mamlet  may  be  compared  that  given  by  Fielding, 
Tom  JoTies^  book  xvi.  chap,  v.,  "  Partridge  at  the  Play  " :  "  If  that 
little  man  there  upon  the  stage  is  not  frightened,  I  never  saw  any 
man  frightened  in  my  life.  .  .  .  There,  sir,  novf !  What  say  you  now  1 
Is  he  frightened  now,  or  no  1  As  much  frightened  as  you  think  me, 
and,  to  Be  sure,  nobody  can  help  some  fears  ;  I  would  not  be  in  so 
bad  a  condition  as  what's-his-name,  Squire  Hamlet,  is  there,  for  all 
the  world,"  etc.  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered that  Garrick  over-emphasized  the  Prince  of  Denmark's  terror. 
When  Boswell  asked  him,  "  Would  you  not,  sir,  start  as  Mr.  Garrick 
does,  if  you  saw  a  ghost  ? "  he  answered  :  "  I  hope  not.  If  I  did,  I 
should  frighten  the  ghost."  See  Boswell's  Johnson^  ed.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  vol.  V.  p.  38. 

*  The  ATULtomist  and  News  Reg^idator,  Jan.  31st,  1747.  We  repro- 
duce the  italics  and  capitals  of  the  original. 
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Here,  again,  there  is  something  of  that  senseless 
exaggeration  of  the  futile  which  merges  the  comic 
in  the  ridiculous ;  something  perilously  like  the 
red  nose,  yellow  whiskers,  and  swollen  umbrella 
of  the  music-hall  artist. 

Lastly,  we  will  consult  a  critic  frankly  un- 
favourable to  Garrick,  one  of  the  comedians  whose 
place  he  had  taken  in  the  favour  of  the  public, 
but  who,  in  spite — perhaps,  because — of  his  hos- 
tility, is  not  lacking  at  times  in  keenness  of 
perception  and  alertness  of  judgment :  "  Tho  I 
have  as  quick  a  perception  of  the  merits  of  this 
actor  as  his  greatest  admirers  .  .  .  yet  I  am  Jiot 
therefore  to  be  blind  to  his  studied  Trick^his 
overfondness  for  extravagant  Attitudes,  frequent 
affected  Starts,  convulsive  Twitchings,  Jerkings  of 
the  Body,  sprawling  of  the  Fingers,  flipping  the 
breast  and  pockets  :  a  set  of  mechanical  motions 
in  constant  use,  the  caricature  of  gesture,  sug- 
gested by  pert  vivacity :  his  pantomime  manner 
of  acting  every  word  in  a  sentence  ;  his  unnatural 
pauses  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ;  his  forc'd 
conceits,  his  wilful  neglect  of  harmony,  even 
where  the  round  period  of  a  well-expressed  noble 
sentiment  demands  a  graceful  cadence  in  the 
delivery. /^"^ 

Farther  on  he  explains  in  what  manner  Garrick 
acted  every  word  in  a  sentence  :  "  When  Benedick 
says :  '  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat, 
and  shoot  at  me ! '  .  .  .  Methinks  this  slight  short 
sentence  requires  not  such  a  variety  of  action  as 
minutely  to  describe  the  cat  being  clapp'd  into 
the  bottle,  then  being  hung  up,  and  the  further 
painting  of  the  man  shooting  at  it.  .  .  .  Observe 
the  Golden  Rule  of  not  too  much ;  this  Eule  every 
actor  should  pay  regard  to." 

And  once  more,  describing  Garrick  in  Romeo, 
the  critic  says:    ''Now  he's  going  to  the  tomb; 
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his  first  thought  is  to  dispatch  his  servant,  from 
whom  he  conceals  his  real  intent  and  threatens 
him  to  presume  to  watch  him  at  peril  of  his  life. 
Yet,  on  the  opening  of  the  scene,  the  actor,  with 
folded  arms,  advances  ahout  three  or  four  steps, 
then  jumps  and  starts  into  an  attitude  of  surprise : 
at  what  ?  Why,  at  the  sight  of  a  monument  he 
went  to  look  for.  And  there  he  stands,  till  a  clap 
from  the  audience  relieves  him  from  his  post. 
Is  not  this  forc'd  ?  Is  it  not  misplac'd  ?  Is  it 
not  as  improper  as  ranting  loudly  those  threats 
to  his  servant  which  shou'd  be  deliver'd  in  an 
under  voice,  expressive  of  terror,  but  not  mouth'd 
out  loud  enough  to  alarm  the  watch.  .  .  .  These 
are  thy  triumphs  !  thy  exploits  !  O  Davy  !  "  ^ 

The  ill-will  of  our  enemies  oft  reveals  our 
weaknesses  better  than  the  indulgence  of  our 
friends.  Combining  these  latter  observations 
with  the  more  favourable  criticisms  first  quoted, 
the  reader  will,  perhaps,  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  Garrick  had,  especially  in  the  earlier  half 
of  his  career,  a  certain  tendency  to  strain  the 
cord,  to  try  and  make  the  comic  yet  more  laugh- 
able and  the  awful  yet  more  terrible.^  The  defect 
is  a  common  one  on  the  stage ;  it  is  especially 
insidious  for  those  actors  whose  scope  is  the 
greatest  and  who  have  the  power  to  represent  all 
the  emotions  and  all  the  follies  of  men ;  those 
whose   talents    are   limited    are   soon    taught  by 

^  Theophilus  Cihher  to  David  Garrick,  Esq.,  with  Dissertations  on 
Theatrical  Subjects,  Pronounced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  January 
1756,  and  published  1759. 

^  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Garrick  was  not  content  with 
attempting  to  be  simply  realistic ;  he  did  not  imitate  nature,  but 
modelled  himself  on  an  ideal  personage  who,  in  the  particular  situa- 
tion, would  be  affected  in  the  highest  degree  possible  by  the 
emotions  of  the  moment.  "If  you  act  only  according  to  your 
own  standard,"  he  said,  "  or  indeed  according  to  the  most  perfect 
natural  model  that  exists,  you  will  never  be  more  than  mediocre." 
See  Diderot,  Salon  de  1767  ;  (Euvres,  6d.  Ass^zat  et  Tourneux, 
tome  xi.  p.  16. 
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experience  not  to  overtask  them.  It  is  to 
Garrick's  credit  that,  in  spite  of  the  adulation, 
often  uncritical,  which  attended  his  career,  he 
learnt  to  correct  his  faults  and  to  tone  down  his 
excesses. 

But  this  particular  weakness  is  one  that  would 
pass  unperceived  by  those  who  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  full  value  of  the  spoken  word ;  or  rather, 
they  would  be  grateful  for  so  rich  a  visual  trans- 
lation of  the  poet's  meaning.  That  is  why 
Garrick's  powerful  pantomime  formed,  for  those 
Frenchmen  who  met  him  at  Paris,  one  of  his 
greatest  attractions  and  the  principal  proof  of  his 
superiority. 


IV 

THE  ADMIRER  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

But,  for  the  Parisians  of  1764,  Garrick  was  not 
only  the  modern  Roscius  ;  he  was  the  resuscitator 
of  Shakespeare's  heroes,  the  man  who  had  hy  the 
fire  of  his  acting  given  fresh  force  to  Shakespeare's 
pieces ;  he  was  the  preacher  of  the  new  gospel — 
or  of  the  new  heresy — which  for  the  last  thirty 
years  had  been  making  converts  in  the  land  of 
Corneille  and  Racine. 

They  made  no  distinction  between  Garrick  and 
Shakespeare.  The  actor  was  received  as  the 
dramatist's  heir  and  representative,  self -entrusted 
with  the  mission  of  defending  his  ancestor's  glory. 
Suard  writes  :  ''  Without  David  Garrick,  William 
Shakespeare  would  be  a  good  many  inches 
shorter."  ^  Abbe  Morellet  calls  the  manager  of 
Drury  Lane:  "My  dear  Shakespeare."  Ducis, 
when  writing  his  tragic  pieces,  draws  his  inspira- 
tion from  portraits  of  Garrick  and  of  Shakespeare 
placed  on  his  desk :  "  To  separate  them  would 
have  inflicted  too  cruel  a  divorce  " ;  and  he  adds 
that  the  actor  is  ''  the  surest  confident  of  Shake- 
speare's genius."^  Abbe  Bonnet  goes  further 
still :  "  Author,  actor,  tragedian,  comedian,  only 
Shakespeare  and  yourself  could  combine  all  that ; 
and  posterity  will  place  the  minister  beside  his 

*  Letter,  July  2nd,  1770  ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  569. 

*  Letter  of  April  14th,  1769  ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  559. 
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idol  in  the  same  temple.*'  ^  "  Garrick/'  writes 
Grimm,  ''  is  a  great  admirer  of  Shakespeare.  He 
will  never  forgive  M.  de  Voltaire  the  ill  he  has 
said  of  him ''  ^ ;  and  the  same  M.  de  Voltaire  is 
delighted  to  be  able  to  attribute  to  Garrick's 
genius  the  reputation  of  that  barhare,  that  Gilles 
de  la  foire :  ''  The  English  seem  to  have  got  it 
into  their  heads  that  Shakespeare  excels  Corneille 
because  Garrick  is  superior  to  Mole."  ^ 

Eor  his  part,  the  English  actor  took  care  to 
sustain  at  every  moment  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  true  dramatic  Eaith  which  he  had  taken  as 
his  own ;  that  was  an  attitude  which  he  never 
abandoned  in  public.  At  Paris,  in  1765,  he  refused 
to  meet  abbe  le  Blanc,  because  the  latter,  in  his 
Lettres  d'un  Frangais  a  Londres,  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  Garrick 's  adopted  ancestor. 
The   Shakespearean   question  was  ever  an  apple 

\    of  discord  between  him  and  his  friend  Morellet. 

\  "  He  used  to  watch  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,"  relates  the  good  Abbe,  "  when  I  read  Shake- 
speare and  he  noted  the  smallest  signs  of  dis- 
approbation expressed  on  my  face.  Then  he 
would  come  at  me  like  a  madman,  calling  me 
Erench  dog  and  pressing  me  with  questions  and 
vindications,  in  order  to  make  me  approve 
peculiarities  which  our  taste  cannot  support."* 

Erenchmen  of  the  period  could,  however,  find 
a  good  excuse  for  thus  placing  Garrick  on  the 
same  pedestal  as  the  great  Elizabethan;  most  of 
the  actor's  countrymen  did  the  same,  and  the 
general  opinion  of  English  contemporaries  is  fairly 
well  resumed  in  A  Poetical  Epistle  from  Shake- 
speare in  Elysium  to  Mr,  Garrick,  where,  in  very 

*  Letter  of  April  19th,  no  year  (1766) ;  Boaden,  vol  ii.  p.  476. 
'  Corr,  litt,  July  1st,  1765. 

'  Letter  to  M.  Vaines,  Sept.  7th,  1776. 

*  Memoires  de  I'a^be  Mm-ellet  (Paris,  1823),  p.  208. 
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blank  verse,  the  dramatist  thus  expresses  his 
gratitude  to  his  interpreter : 

Thon  art  my  living  monament ;  in  thee 
I  see  the  best  inscription  that  my  soul 
Could  wish  :  perish  vain  pageantry,  despis'd  ! 
Shakespeare  revives  !  in  Garrick  breathes  again ! 

And  Walpole  notes  regretfully  the  same  opinion  : 
'*  Shakespeare  is  not  more  admired  for  writing  his 
plays  than  Garrick  for  acting  them."  ^ 

Was  the  eighteenth  century  right  in  thus 
exalting  the  comedian  to  a  place  beside  the  poet ; 
and  must  we  really  see  in  him  "the  man  who 
resuscitated  Shakespeare  in  his  entirety"?' 

If  the  latter  phrase  means  that  Garrick,  by 
the  intensity  of  his  acting,  gave  to  Shakespeare's 
plays  all  the  penetrative  force  of  which  they  are 
susceptible,  and  that  he  showed  how  much 
passion  and  genius  they  contained,  then  the  answer 
may  well  be  in  his  favour;  but  if,  by  ''resus- 
citating Shakespeare  in  his  entirety,"  is  meant, 
placing  his  works  on  the  stage  as  he  wrote  them, 
then  Garrick  is  far  indeed  from  deserving  such 
praise. 

And  first  of  all,  it  is  an  error  to  believe  that, 
at  the  moment  of  Garrick's  debut,  Shakespeare's 
works  were  buried  in  oblivion.  *'The  tendency 
of  public  taste  [in  favour  of  the  Heroic  drama] 
had  not  prevented  the  actors  from  constantly 
having  the  name  of  Shakespeare  on  their  play- 
bills. At  the  time  of  Garrick's  appearance 
Shakespeare's  plays  were,  at  any  rate,  acted  quite 
as  much  in  London  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
great,  generally-known  characters,  such  as  Hamlet, 
Eichard  III.,  King  Lear,  Shylock,  Othello, 
Ealstaff,  etc.,  belonged  to  the  permanent  reper- 

^  Correspondence,  ed.  Cunningham,  vol.  iv.  p.  335. 
"  Sainte-Beuve,  Nouveavx  Limdis,  vol.  iv.  p.  322. 
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toire  of  every  distinguished  actor."  ^  All  the 
principal  players,  from  Betterton  to  Quin,  had 
seen  in  his  tragedies  the  hest  vehicle  for  their 
talents.  As  to  the  comedies/  they  had  been 
neglected  for  a  time  in  favour  of  the  school  of 
Farquhar,  Wycherley,  and  Congreve;  but  from 
about  1730  managers  had  once  more  begun  to 
stage  them  and  the  public  to  appreciate  them. 
Garrick,  then,  inaugurated  no  movement  in  favour 
of  Shakespeare;  rather  did  he  profit  by  that 
already  commenced. 

One  must  assuredly  accord  him  praise  for  con- 
tinuing that  movement  and  for  restoring  to  the 
stage  pieces  that  had  not  been  played  for  years.^ 
Antony  and  Qleo'patra,  as  well  as  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  was  revived  in  a  good  arrange- 
ment, made  by  means  of  cuts  only.  Timon  of 
Athens,  which  had  not  seen  the  footlights  since 
the  Restoration,  was  given  at  DruryLane  in  1771, 
but  in  a  version  which  still  contained  no  few 
verses  foreign  to  the  original.  Macbeth,  considered 
since  1660  as  a  melodrama  of  which  the  first  two 
acts  were  capable  of  pleasing  by  their  animation, 
but  the  last  three  were  dull  and  void  of  interest, 
became  once  more  a  tragedy  of  the  highest 
class ;  our  actor-manager  suppressed  the  addi- 
tions due  to  Dryden  and  D'Avenant,  but  he 
retained  verses  introduced  from  Middleton,  and, 
with  his  own  hand,  added  to  his  own  part  a  speech 
in  articulo  mortis. 

This  revival  was  discretion  itself  compared  with 
his  '*  improvement "  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
and  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream.  It  is  true 
that  these   pieces  had  not   been   seen   for  many 

^  Mantzius,  op.  cit.  vol.  v. 

'  Quin  was  celebrated  as  Falstaff,  a  part  for  which  his  build 
naturally  suited  him. 

'  A  review  of  the  Shakespearean  pieces  played  by  Garrick  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 
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years ;  but  can  one  say  that  they  were  seen 
beneath  the  disguise  with  which  Garrick  loaded 
them  ?  In  his  hands  the  first  became  Katharine 
and  Fetruchio,  and  figures  under  that  title  in  the 
actor's  Dramatic  Works.  The  under-plot  is  en- 
tirely removed ;  we  find  Bianca  already  married 
to  Hortensio,  and  thus  the  amusing  scenes  between 
the  different  suitors  for  her  hand  disappear.  With 
them  vanishes  Petruchio's  reason  for  demanding 
Kate  in  marriage.  Thus  simplified  and  reduced 
to  classic  unity,  the  play  falls  into  three  parts : 
Petruchio's  courtship  of  the  shrew ;  the  marriage, 
the  hurried  departure  of  the  couple,  and  their 
arrival  at  the  bridegroom's  home ;  the  scenes 
(much  abridged)  in  which  Kate  is  brought  to 
reason,  and  the  tableau  which  shows  us  the  scold 
reduced  to  meekness.  With  characteristic  clum- 
siness Garrick  takes  from  Katharine  a  portion  of 
her  final  speech  on  the  duties  of  the  model  wife, 
and,  by  transferring  it  to  the  victorious  husband, 
destroys  all  its  veiled  comic  tone.  Shakespeare's 
joyous  farce  finishes  on  a  grave  note  suitable  for 
a  homily  on  the  whole  duty  of  woman. 

As  to  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  it  was 
coolly  turned  into  an  opera,^  for  the  use  of  the 
reigning  tenor  and  of  two  Italian  singers,  by 
the  addition  of  twenty-eight  songs  or  choruses, 
the  words  of  which  were  borrowed  from  other 
pieces  of  Shakespeare's,  from  Milton,  Waller, 
Dryden,  or  written  by  Garrick  himself.  Needless 
to  say  that  such  vulgarly  comic  characters  as  the 
Athenian  artisans  found  no  place  amid  the  trills 
and  recitatives  ;  with  them  disappeared  "  the  most 
lamentable  comedy  and  most  cruel  death  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisby."    The  love-passages  between 

*  The  Fairies^  produced  with  success  February  3rd,  1755  ;  revived 
in  a  slightly  different  version  November  23rd,  1763,  but  without 
success ;  played  one  night  only. 
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Demetrius  and  Helena,  Lysander  and  Hermia,  are 
also  removed.  Titania  becomes  amorous,  for  no 
reason  whatever — but  then,  this  is  an  opera — with 
a  clown  whom  she  finds  sleeping  in  the  forest. 
In  a  word,  all  the  dreamy  fancy  and  all  the  rich 
playfulness  of  the  charming  pastoral  are  sup- 
pressed ;  and  in  that  lies  the  importance  to  the 
literary  historian  of  Garrick's  alterations  of  Shake- 
speare :  they  mark  Erench  influence  at  its  high 
tide,  just  before  the  turn.  The  French  mind, 
positive,  realist,  and  intellectual,  has  never  shown 
much  sympathy  for  the  visionary  creations,  so 
unlike  anything  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  of  our 
romantic  imaginative  poets.  Now  Garrick's  was 
a  French  mind,  formed  in  what  may  be  called  a 
French  century. 

But  in  the  place  of  what  he  destroyed  he  set 
original  productions  from  his  own  pen — songs, 
terrible  in  their  triviality,  their  nudity  unadorned 
save  by  strings  of  commonplaces.     Thus  : 

With  mean  disguise  let  others  nature  hide, 
And  mimick  virtue  with  the  paint  of  art ; 
I  scorn  the  cheat  of  reason's  foolish  pride, 
And  boast  the  graceful  weakness  of  my  heart. 
The  more  I  think,  the  more  I  feel  my  pain, 
And  learn  the  more  each  heavenly  charm  to  prize ; 
While  fools,  too  light  for  passion,  safe  remain, 
And  dull  sensation  keeps  the  stupid  wise. 

Or, 

Joy  alone  shall  employ  us, 

No  griefs  shall  annoy  us, 
No  sighs  the  sad  heart  shall  betray ; 

Let  the  vaulted  roof  ring, 

Let  the  full  chorus  sing, 
Blest  Theseus  and  Hippolit-a. 

Dare  we  set  in  comparison  with  such  verses 
some  of  the  original  lines  discarded  by  Garrick  ? 
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Let    us    risk,   at   least,    a    short   and   well-worn 
passage  : 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine : 
There  sleeps  Titania  sometime  of  the  night, 
Luird  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in  : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies." 

If  music  was  necessary,  is  that  unworthy  of 
music  ? 

Por  this  production  Garrick  composed  a  Pro- 
logue, one  of  his  weakest,  in  which  he  asked 
pardon  for  daring  to  put  an  English  opera  on  the 
stage  : 

An  Op'ra  too  I  play'd  by  an  English  Band  ! 
Wrote  in  a  Language  which  you  understand  ! 
I  dare  not  say  who  wrote  it — I  could  tell  ye, 
To  soften  matters,  Signor  Shakespearelli. 

And  he  adds,  with  becoming  modesty  : 

This  awkward  Drama  (I  confess  the  offence) 
Is  guilty,  too,  of  Poetry  and  Sense. 

Except  for  the  remains  of  Shakespeare's  poetry, 
the  piece  cannot  fairly  be  declared  guilty  on  the 
first  count;  and,  as  for  the  second,  the  play  has 
been  so  cut  about  that  little  sense  remains.  But 
then,  as  Garrick  remarks  :  "  Even  the  best  poetry 
would  appear  tedious  when  only  supported  by 
Recitative." 

The  truth  is  that  Garrick  was  not  capable  of 
appreciating  Shakespeare  as  a  poet ;  fanciful  pieces 
like  the  Dream  or  The  Tempest  were  to  him  form- 
less and  barbaric  compositions.     As  to  the  latter 
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play,  our  self-styled  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  once 
enthroned  at  Drury  Lane,  revived  the  ridiculous 
pantomime  into  which  Dry  den  and  D'Avenant 
had  turned  it;  and  that,  although  Shakespeare's 
Tempest,  almost  in  its  pristine  beauty,  had  been 
acted  at  the  same  theatre  two  years  earlier.^  One 
can  imagine  with  what  raciness  Peg  Woffington 
must  have  played  the  part  of  Hippolyte,  the  man 
who  has  never  seen  a  woman — a  character  added 
to  balance  that  of  the  innocent  Miranda — and  how 
she  must  have  fired  off  her  share  of  the  broad 
jokes  which  pass  between  Miranda,  Dorinda, 
Ferdinand,  and  Hippolyte  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  and  children! 

After  this  first  attempt  Garrick  allowed  The 
Tempest  to  slumber  until  1756;  then  he  turned 
it  into  another  opera  in  the  style  of  The  Fairies, 
which  the  same  composer.  Smith,  fitted  with  music 
and  in  which  the  same  tenor,  Beard,  played  the 
principal  part.^ 

A    like    heaviness    of    touch    and    the    same 

^  January  31st,  1746.  In  this  revival,  however,  Dryden's  masque 
of  Neptune  and  Am2)hitrite  had  been  retained. 

*  We  attach  little  importance  to  the  fact,  reported  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
(Zt/f,  p.  156)  that  Garrick,  when  accused  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
authorship  of  these  monstrosities,  denied  the  charge.  It  is  true  that 
these  operas  are  not  included,  as  are  others  of  Shakespeare's  pieces 
rearranged  by  him,  in  his  Works ;  but  they  are  given  as  his  in  all 
contemporary  lists  of  his  writings — for  example,  in  that  placed  by 
Kearsley  at  the  head  of  his  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works^  1785.  This 
editor  affirms  that,  in  compiling  his  list,  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Garrick's  friends  ;  and  he  adds  that  he  is  informed  that  it  is  perfectly 
accurate.  The  latter  phrase  seems  to  suggest  that  he  had  submitted 
it  to  members  of  the  actor's  family,  or  to  other  competent  judges. 
Moreover,  the  words  used  by  Garrick  in  the  Prologue  to  The  Fairies 
("  I  confess  the  offence  ")  point  to  him  as  author  of  the  arrangement. 

The  composer  Smith,  Handel's  friend  and  secretary,  wrote  music 
to  The  Fairies,  The  Tempest,  and  The  Magician.  All  three  of  these 
operas  were  played  at  Drury  Lane  and  published  by  Tonson  ;  of 
The  Magician  Garrick  formally  acknowledged  the  authorship. 
Several  critics,  especially  Theo.  Gibber,  accused  him,  during  his  life 
of  having  cut  up  Shakespeare's  pieces  into  operas ;  Garrick  never 
denied  these  accusations.  In  any  case,  the  operas  were  performed  at 
his  theatre  and  under  his  direction. 
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absence  of  all  poetic  feeling  characterize  his 
remodelling  of  Romeo  and  Juliet}  "  The  chief 
design  of  the  alteration  in  the  following  play," 
declares  Garrick  in  his  Advertisement,  "was  to 
clear  the  original  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
jingle  and  quibble  which  were  always  the  objec- 
tions to  the  reviving  it.  The  sudden  change  of 
E/omeo's  love  from  Rosaline  to  Juliet  was  thought 
by  many,  at  the  first  revival  of  the  play,  to  be 
a  blemish  in  his  character ;  an  alteration  in  that 
particular  has  been  made,  more  in  compliance 
to  that  opinion  than  from  a  conviction  that 
Shakespeare,  the  best  judge  of  human  nature,  was 
faulty.  Bandello,  the  Italian  novelist,  from  whom 
Shakespeare  has  borrowed  the  subject  of  this  play, 
has  made  Juliet  to  wake  in  the  tomb  before 
Romeo  dies :  this  circumstance  Shakespeare  has 
omitted,  not,  perhaps,  from  judgment,  but  from 
reading  the  story  in  the  Erench  or  English 
translation,  both  which  have  injudiciously  left  out 
this  addition  to  the  catastrophe." 

Consequently  Garrick,  following  the  example 
of  Otway,  who  had  already  demolished  Romeo  and 
Juliet  to  construct  Caius  Marius  with  the  debris, 
takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  correcting  the 
author  whom  he  was  wont  to  call,  "  The  god  of 
my  idolatry." 

The  changes  introduced  are  of  two  sorts  :  the 
first  have  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  piece, 
the  others  to  detail  and  poetic  form.  All  allusion 
to  Rosaline  having  been  suppressed,  Garrick  is 
obliged  to  make  cuts  in  the  first  two  acts  and  to 

^  Produced  November  29th,  1748,  with  Barry  and  C^'bber  in  the 

Erincipal  parts.  It  ran  .for  nineteen  nights  ;  the  success  seems  to 
ave  encouraged  Barry  and  Gibber  to  attempt  rivalry  with  Garrick 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1750.  At  this  theatre  they  added  a  dirge  and 
funeral  procession  at  the  beginning  of  Act  V.  Garrick,  who  was 
acting  his  own  version  with  Miss  Bellamy,  replied  by  a  similar 
attraction.    The  piece  is  printed  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  1768. 
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change  the  order  of  certain  scenes.  A  grave 
alteration,  in  more  than  one  sense,  is  that  by 
which  he  awakens  Juliet  in  the  tomb  before 
Romeo  is  yet  dead,  thus  introducing  a  sensational 
scene,  with  plenty  of  contortions  and  groans  for 
himself,  followed  by  a  funeral  procession  and  a 
dirge,  to  verses  of  his  own  composition,  worthy, 
perhaps,  of  a  place  in  some  opera  libretto,  but 
hardly  equal  to  the  society  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  Thus  the  actor  reinforces  the  value 
of  his  own  part,  the  manager  makes  his  '^  show  '* 
more  splendid  and  more  attractive,  and  the  shade 
of  Shakespeare  is,  doubtless,  enchanted  at  seeing 
his  omissions  repaired. 

The  changes  in  poetical  form  bear  especially  on 
two  points :  the  romantic  spirit  and  somewhat 
euphuistic  fancy  of  this  work  of  Shakespeare's 
youth  are  carefully  eliminated.  All  "  quibble  " 
is  removed ;  for  example,  the  second  scene  of 
Act  I.,  where  Romeo  and  Benvolio  indulge  in  a 
duel  of  wit,  and  several  of  Mercutio's  dazzling 
verses,  not  forgetting  the  objectionable  pun  :  "  Ask 
for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  will  find  me  a  grave 
man."  All  expressions  that  might  seem  excessive 
are  suppressed  or  toned  down ;  thus  in — 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die  ;  like  fire  and  powder, 

That,  as  they  kiss  consume  ;  ^ 

Garrick  decides  that  "kiss"  is  passing  strange, 
and  alters  it  to  ''  meet."     Juliet's  cry — 

Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me 
That  1  must  love  a  loathed  enemy,  ^ 

is  omitted  entirely. 

Thanks  to  this  fondness  for  curtailing,  pruning, 

*  Act  11.  sc.  vi.  '  Act  I.  sc.  V. 

5 
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and  attenuating,  some  ridiculous  errors  slip  into 
the  text ;  thus,  for  Tybalt's  fine  antithesis  : 

Romeo,  the  love  I  bear  thee  can  afford 

No  better  term  than  this — thou  art  a  villain/ 

Garrick  substitutes,  "  the  hate  I  bear  thee '' ; 
which  is,  of  course,  more  readily  intelligible  to 
the  pit.  In  the  same  way  the  charming  exaggera- 
tion in  which  Juliet  anticipates  the  weariness  of 
the  long  hours  which  are  to  separate  her  from  her 
lover,  "  I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the 
hour,"  is  garrickized  into  ''  I  must  hear  from  thee 
every  hour  in  the  day " ;  and  that  is  certainly 
more  ordinary  and  easily  understanded  of  the 
people.  But  why,  instead  of  the  original  reply 
assigned  to  Romeo — 

I  will  omit  no  opportunity 

That  may  convey  my  greetings  to  thee, 

why  do  we  read  in  Garrick,  "  I  will  admit  no 
opportunity  ?  "  Let  us  hope  that  this  correction 
is  due  to  the  printer's  humble  but  enthusiastic 
collaboration. 

Secondly,  all  the  rhymed  portions  of  the  play 
are  reduced  to  prose,  so  that  no  inharmonious 
"jingle"  may  remain;  in  other  words,  Garrick 
dared  to  unpoetize  some  of  the  finest  passages,  so 
as  to  produce  a  form  of  speech  more  closely 
assimilated  to  everyday  conversation.  We  append 
an  example,  taken  from  Act  II.  sc.  iii.  Here 
Friar  Laurence's  opening  speech  is  cut  down,  but 
the  rhymes  are  left,  it  being  evidently  considered 
more  as  a  lyric  than  as  a  piece  of  dialogue.    Then  : 

Enter  Romeo 

Rom,   Good-morrow,  father  I 
Fri.  Benedicite\ 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ? 

*  Act  III.  ac.  i. 
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Yonng  son,  it  argues  a  distemper'd  head 
So  soon  to  bid  good-morrow  to  thy  pillow} 
Care  keeps  his  watch  on  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  sleep  will  never  bide  ; 
But  where  with  unstuft  brain  unbruised  youth 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  resides  ; 
Therefore  thy  earliness  assureth  me 
Thou  art  uprous'd  by  some  distemperature  ; 

{Six  lines  omitted.) 
What  is  the  matter,  son  ? 

Rom.   I'll  tell  thee  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again  ; 
I  have  been  feasting  with  my  enemy, 
Where  to  the  heart's  core  one  hath  wounded  me, 
That's  by  me  wounded  ;  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lie. 

{Two  lines  omitted^) 

Fri.     Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift. 

( One  line  omitted.) 

Rom.   Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love  is  set 
On  Juliet,  Capulet's  fair  daughter  ; 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine  : 

{Line  and  a  half  omitted.) 
When,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met,  we  woo'd  and  made  exchange  of  vows, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pass ;  but  this  I  beg 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  to-day. 

Fri.     Holy  Saint  Francis,  what  a  change  is  this  I 

(Passage  about  Hosaline  omitted;  after 
which,  Garrick  comes  to  the  rescue  with  the 
following  lines)  : 

But  tell  me,  son,  and  call  thy  reason  home. 

Is  not  this  love  the  offspring  of  thy  folly. 

Bred  from  thy  wantonness  and  thoughtless  brain  ? 

Be  heedful,  and  see  you  stop  betimes. 

Lest  that  thy  rash  ungovernable  passions, 

O'erleaping  duty  and  each  due  regard, 

Hurry  thee  on,  thro'  short-liv'd,  dear-bought  pleasures. 

To  cureless  woes  and  lasting  penitence.     Etc. 

*  Our  italics  call  attention  to  changes,  and  will  assist  the  reader  in 

guessing  the  original  rhymes. 
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Lastly,  let  us  quote  the  scene  added  by  Garrick 
to  Act  V. : 

Rom.   [No  more — here's  to  my  love  !    Eyes,  look  yonr  last ; 

{Drinking  the  poison.) 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  ;  and,  lips,  do  you 
The  doors  of  death  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss]  : 
Soft !  she  breathes,  and  stirs  I 

{Juliet  wakes.') 

Jul.     "Where  am  I  ?     Defend  me  ! 

Rom.    She  speaks,  she  lives  I  and  we  shall  still  be  bless'd  I 
My  kind  propitious  stars  o'erpay  me  now 
For  all  my  sorrows  past.     Rise,  rise,  my  Juliet, 
And  from  this  cave  of  death,  this  house  of  horror, 
Quick  let  me  snatch  thee  to  thy  Romeo's  arms, 
There  breathe  a  vital  spirit  in  thy  lips. 
And  call  thee  back  to  life  and  love. 

( Takes  her  hand.) 

Jul.     Bless  me  !  how  cold  it  is  I     Who's  there  ?  ^ 

Rom.   Thy  husband. 

'Tis  thy  Romeo,  Juliet ;  rais'd  from  despair 
To  joys  unutt'rable  !     Quit,  quit  this  place 
And  let  us  fly  together — 

{Brings  her  from  the  tomb.) 

Jul.     Why  do  you  force  me  so  ?     I'll  ne'er  consent ; 

My  strength  may  fail  me,  but  my  will's  unmov'd. 
I'll  not  wed  Paris — Romeo  is  my  husband.^ 

Rom.   Her  senses  are  unsettl'd — Heaven  restore  them  ! 
Romeo  is  thy  husband  ;  I  am  that  Romeo, 
Nor  all  the  opposing  powers  of  earth  or  man 
Shall  break  our  bonds,  or  tear  thee  from  my  heart. 

Jul.     I  know  that  voice.     Its  magic  sweetness  wakes 
My  tranced  soul.     I  now  remember  well 
Each  circumstance.     Oh,  my  lord,  my  husband  I 

{Going  to  embrace  him.) 
Dost  thou  avoid  me,  Romeo  ?  let  me  touch 
Thy  hand,  and  taste  the  cordial  of  thy  lips. 
You  fright  me — speak  I    Oh,  let  me  hear  some  voice 
Beside  my  own  in  this  drear  vault  of  death,^ 
Or  I  shall  faint — support  me 

*  "  Bless  me,  heav'n  !  'tis  very  cold  "  (Otway). 

*  Otway. 

3  Congreve,  The  Mourning  Bride 
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Oh,  I  cannot. 
I  have  no  strength,  but  want  thy  feeble  aid  : 
Cruel  poison ! 

Jul.     Poison  I  what  means  my  lord  ?  Thy  trembling  voice, 
Pale  lips  and  swimming  eyes  I    Death's  in  thy  face  I 

Rom,   It  is  indeed  ;  I  struggle  with  him  now. 

The  transports  that  I  felt  to  hear  thee  speak. 
And  see  thy  opening  eyes,  stopt  for  a  moment 
His  impetuous  conrse,  and  all  my  mind 
Was  happiness  and  thee  ;  but  now  the  poison 
Rushes  thro'  my  veins — I've  not  time  to  tell — 
Fate  brought  me  to  this  place,  to  take  a  last. 
Last  farewell  of  my  love  and  with  thee  die. 

Jul.     Die  ?  was  the  Friar  false  ? 

Rom.  I  know  not  that. 

I  thought  thee  dead  ;  distracted  at  the  sight 
(Fatal  speed  !)  drank  poison,  kiss'd  thy  cold  lips. 
And  found  within  thy  arms  a  precious  grave  ; 
But  in  that  moment — oh  ! 

Jul.     And  did  I  wake  for  this  ? 

Rom.  My  powers  are  blasted  ; 

'Twixt  death  and  life  I'm  torn,  I  am  distracted ! 
But  death's  strongest.  And  must  I  leave  thee,  Juliet  ? 
Oh  cruel,  cursM  fate  I  in  sight  of  heav'n.  .  .  . 

Jul.      Thou  rav'st ;  lean  on  my  breast.  .  .  . 

Rom.   Fathers  have  flinty  hearts,  no  tears  can  melt  'em. 
Nature  pleads  in  vain ;  children  must  be  wretched. 

Jul.     Oh,  my  breaking  heart  I 

Rom.    She  is  my  wife  ;  our  hearts  are  twined  together. 
Capulety  forbear  ;  Paris,  loose  your  hold. 
Pull  not  our  heart-strings  thus;  they  crack,  they  break. 
Oh,  Juliet,  Juliet.  .  .  . 

Jul.      Stay,  stay  for  me,  Romeo — 

A  moment  stay ;  fate  marries  us  in  death 
And  we  are  one — no  power  shall  part  us. 

{Faints  on  Romeo^s  body.) 

It  is  of  this  feeble  stuff  that  we  are  told  that  it 
is  ''  a  clever  Pasticcio,"  and  that  Garrick  "  deserves 
some  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  fallen 
into  the  tone  of  the  situation,  and  caught  up  the 
sweet  key  of  Shakespeare's  music."  ^     But  where 

^  Fitzgerald,  p.  120. 
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is  one  to  recognize  a  few  notes  of  that  sweet  key  ? 
Is  it  in  the  charming  line,  ''  Bless  me  !  how  cold 
it  is !  "  ?  Or  in  the  forcible  reply  of  Romeo  to 
Juliet's  cry,  "  Death's  in  thy  face"  :  ''  It  is  indeed  ; 
I  struggle  with  him  now  "  ?  Or  in  the  miserably 
disjointed  prose,  ''  I  thought  thee  dead  ;  distracted 
at  the  sight  (fatal  speed  !),  drank  poison,"  etc.  ?  Or 
in  the  constant  employment  of  worn-out  phrases, 
such  as :  ''  Call  thee  back  to  life  and  love " ; 
"  magic  sweetness  "  ;  "  oh,  my  breaking  heart !  " 
etc.  ?  Or  in  the  absence  of  any  striking  thought  or 
image  except  such  as  are  reminiscences  of  Shakes- 
peare ?  No,  no ;  ''  let  him  that  hath  no  music  in 
himself,  nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,"  hail  this  as  Shakespeare's  harmony ;  for 
our  part,  we  refuse  to  hear  in  it  anything  but 
a  very  poor  variation  on  a  fine  theme,  played  by 
an  inferior  musician  on  a  wretched  instrument. 

To  sum  up  this  examination  of  the  new  Romeo 
and  Juliet :  Garrick  wanted  a  piece  free  of  all 
fancy  and  of  purely  poetical  declamation,  a  piece 
in  which  the  dialogue  should  be  as  natural  as 
possible,  giving  free  scope  to  the  actor ;  he  wished, 
moreover,  to  make  Shakespeare's  tragic  force  yet 
more  powerful  and  to  create  for  himself  an  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  one  of  those  terrible  scenes  of 
passion  and  death  in  which  he  excelled.  To  reach 
these  ends  he  sacrificed  the  poet  to  his  own  preten- 
sions. He  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  actor- 
manager  to  do  so ;  may  these  pages  be  a  warning 
to  his  successors  !  ^ 

In  preparing  the   Winter's  Tale  for  the  stage, 

*  While  the  original  French  edition  of  this  book  was  being  written, 
M.  Antoine  produced  at  the  Odeon  Theatre,  Paris,  a  practically  com- 
plete version  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  a  very  close  translation.  While 
this  English  edition  is  passing  through  the  press  the  same  play 
has  once  more  been  "  managerized "  on  the  London  stage.  It  is 
curious  that  less  respect  should  be  shown  at  home  than  abroad 
for  our  great  dramatist's  works. 
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Garrick  saw  an  occasion  for  correcting  other 
defects  in  his  favourite  author.  There  is,  alas  ! 
an  interval  of  sixteen  years  between  the  third  and 
the  fourth  act  of  this  play.  Garrick  found  a 
simple  remedy  for  this  lengthy  violation  of  the 
unity  of  time :  he  suppressed  the  first  three  acts 
entirely,  and  had  the  events  they  contain  re- 
counted by  one  of  the  characters  in  the  opening 
scene  of  the  piece.  There  were,  then,  in  the 
original  Winter  s  Tale,  two  parts :  in  the  first,  we 
follow  the  growth  of  jealousy  in  Leontes'  heart, 
we  see  the  passion  suddenly  burst  forth  and  turn 
the  just  king,  tender  husband,  and  faithful  friend 
into  a  suspicious  and  cruel  tyrant.  This  exposi- 
tion, with  its  condensed  and  solid  action,  its  rapid 
happenings  and  touching  scenes,  must  count 
among  Shakespeare's  best  work ;  compared  with  it, 
the  conclusion,  brought  about  by  the  well-worn 
trick  of  a  recognition  and  by  the  unexpected 
change  of  a  statue  into  a  woman,  is  feeble,  and  is 
hardly  saved  from  disaster  by  some  pretty  scenes 
of  country  life,  and  by  the  amusing,  but  super- 
numerary, character  of  Autolycus.  Between  these 
two  halves,  Garrick  did  not  hesitate  one  moment ; 
with  what  one  is  obliged  to  call  his  habitual  bad 
taste  in  such  matters,  he  chose  the  inferior  portion, 
because  it  did  not  infringe  the  classical  rules  of 
unity.  In  order  to  make  a  piece  of  ordinary 
length  out  of  the  two  acts  he  preserved,  he  added 
songs  and  verses  of  his  own;  yet  he  has  the 
impudence  to  say  in  his  Prologue,  in  which 
Shakespeare's  genius  is  compared  to  good  wine  : 

In  this  night's  various  and  enchanted  cnp 
Some  little  Perry's  mixt  for  filling  np. 
The  five  long  acts  from  which  our  three  are  taken 
Stretched  out  to  sixteen  years,  lay  by,  forsaken.^ 

]  The   Winter's  Tale  had,  however,  been  revived  at  Goodman's 
Fields,  January  15th,  1741,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  January  21st,  1742. 
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Lest,  then,  this  precious  liquor  run  to  waste, 
'Tis  now  confin'd  and  bottled  for  your  taste. 
'Tis  my  chief  wish,  my  joy,  my  only  plan 
To  lose  no  drop  of  that  immortal  man  I 

A  little  more  of  Shakespeare's  champagne  and 
a  little  less  of  Garrick's  gooseberry  juice  would 
have  made  a  better  mixture  ! 

It  is  of  these  arrangements  of  Garrick's  that 
Theo.  Gibber  said  in  1756  :  ''  Were  Shakespeare's 
Ghost  to  rise,  wou'd  he  not  frown  indignation  on 
this  pilfering  Pedlar  in  poetry,  who  thus  shame- 
fully mangles,  mutilates,  and  emasculates  his 
Plays  ?  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  has  been 
minc'd  and  fricasseed  into  an  indigested  and  un- 
connected thing,  call'd  The  Fairies  :  the  Winter  s 
Tale  mammoc'd  into  a  Droll ;  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  made  a  Earce  of ;  and  The  Tempest  con- 
torted into  an  Opera.  Oh  !  what  an  agreeable 
Lullaby  might  it  have  prov'd  to  our  Beaus  and 
Belles  to  have  heard  Caliban,  Sycorax,  and  one  of 
the  Devils  trilling  of  Trios  !  And  how  prettily 
might  the  North-Wind  (like  the  tyrant  Barbarossa) 
be  introduc'd  with  soft  Musick !  .  .  .  Rouse, 
Britons,  rouse,  for  shame  !  and  vindicate  the  Cause 
of  Sense,  thus  sacrificed  to  Mummery !  Think 
you  see  Shakespeare's  Injured  Shade  .  .  .  sighing 
over  .  .  .  your  Non-resistance  to  this  Profanation 
of  his  Memory.  He  grieves  to  see  your  tame 
submission  to  this  merciless  Frocrustes  of  the 
stage,  who,  wantonly  as  cruelly,  massacres  his 
dear  remains.  .  .  .  Yet  this  sly  Prince  would 
insinuate,  all  this  ill-usage  of  the  Bard  is  owing, 
forsooth,  to  his  love  of  him  I  "  ^ 

We  do  not  imagine  for  one  moment  that 
Gibber's  criticism  is  inspired  by  pure  admiration 
for  the  great  dramatist  and  by  enlightened  respect 

*  Theo.  Gibber,  Dissertations^  p.  36. 
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for  his  works ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
his  protests  are  well  founded. 

Of  all  Garrick's  nefarious  attempts  on  Shake- 
speare's pieces,  the  most  celebrated  is  his  travesty 
of  Hamlet.     "  I  had  sworn  I  would  not  leave  the 
stage  till  I  had  rescued  that  noble  play  from  all 
the  rubbish  of  the  fifth  act.     I  have  brought  it 
out  without    the    Grave-diggers'   trick    and    the 
Pencing-match."^     It   is   evident  that  the  stric- 
tures  of  his   French   friends   had   not   failed    to 
produce  their  efPect,  and  that   Garrick   had   not 
read  in  vain  the  writings  of  that  Voltaire  whom, 
like   a  good   Englishman,   he   detested.^      So   he 
attempted  to  clear  his  favourite  poet  of  all  bar- 
barity and  vulgarity;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
relieved  the  dreamy  inaction  of  Hamlet  by  plenty 
of  exclamations  and  business}     It  was,  doubtless, 
the  very  moderate  success  that  attended  his  well- 
meant  efforts  which  prevented  Garrick  from  pub- 
lishing his  arrangement.     In  order  to  judge  at  the 
present  day  to  what  lengths  his  zeal  carried  him, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  contemporary  accounts. 
Here  is  one  of  them:  "The  Eirst  Act  ...  he  divided 
into  two,  the  first  ending  with   Hamlet's  deter- 
mined   resolution   to   watch,   with    Horatio    and 
Marcellus,  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  ghost  of 
his  father.     In  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
the  old  Third  Act  was  extended  to  the  Fourth. 
Little  or  no  change,  in  language  or  scenery,  was 
attempted   till   the  Fifth  Act,  in  which  Laertes 
arrives  and  Ophelia  is  distracted,  as  in  the  old  play.* 
The  plotting  scenes  between  the  King  and  Laertes, 

^  Letter  to  Sir  William  Young,  Jan.  10th,  1776;  Boaden,  voLii.p.  126. 

'  For  example,  VAppel  a  toutes  les  nations  de  VEurope^  1761, 
where  in  a  long  analysis  of  Hamlet,  he  throws  ridicule  on  the  piece, 
and  especially  on  the  parts  altered  bv  Garrick  in  1772. 

^  Fitzgerald,  p.  369.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  adds  that,  by  the  town,  Garrick's 
version  was  considered  to  approach  a  burlesque. 

*  Jj^.  the  original,  the  arrival  of  Laertes  and  the  madness  of 
Ophelia  are  in  Act  IV.  sc,  v. 
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to  destroy  Hamlet,  were  entirely  changed  and  the 
character  of  Laertes  rendered  more  estimable.  .  .  . 
The  Gravediggers  were  absolutely  thrown  out  of 
the  play.  The  audience  were  not  informed  of  the 
fate  of  Ophelia ;  and  the  Queen,  instead  of  being 
poisoned  on  the  stage,  was  led  from  her  seat  and 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  insanity,  owing  to  her  sense 
of  guilt.  When  Hamlet  attacks  the  King,  he  draws 
his  sword  and  defends  himself  and  is  killed  in  the 
rencounter.  Laertes  and  Hamlet  die  of  their 
mutual  wounds.  . .  .  The  people  soon  called  for  Ham- 
let as  it  had  been  acted  from  time  immemorial."  ^ 

The  two  Shakespearean  parts  which  Garrick 
made  especially  his  own  were  Richard  III.  and 
Lear ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  never 
played  them  according  to  the  poet's  original  con- 
ception. He  always  presented  Richard  in  the 
horrible  mixture  we  owe  to  Colley  Gibber,  and 
of  which  half  comes  from  that  scribbler's  inkpot 
or  has  been  looted  by  him  from  other  plays  of 
Shakespeare's.^  The  tent  scene  has  notably  suf- 
fered from  Gibber's  emendations ;  the  primitive 
version  is  much  more  effective.  As  to  King  Lear, 
Garrick  always  gave  it  under  the  form  it  owed 

*  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies^  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add  that  this  latest  concession  to  French  criticism 
of  Shakespeare's  barbarisms  delighted  more  than  one  of  Garrick's 
friends  abroad.  Voltaire  publicly  approved  in  his  Lettre  a  VAcademie, 
1776  ;  whilst  de  La  Place,  writing  in  January  1773,  says:  *' Accept 
my  best  compliments  on  your  recent  successes,  and  especially  on  that 
of  the  very  risky  enterprise  attempted  by  you  in  your  remodelling 
of  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  On  my  honour,  I  could  have  trembled 
for  you  (for  I  know  the  English  populace),  to  see  you  rash  enough 
to  deprive  it  of  the  Grave-diggers'  scene,  which  for  ages  has  been 
its  delight.  That  proves,  my  friend,  not  only  how  great  an  empire 
your  rare  talents  as  an  actor  have  acquired  among  your  nation,  but 
still  more,  the  perfect  esteem  it  has  conceived  for  your  enlightenment 
and  taste  as  an  author :  those  two  titles  have  never,  I  fancy,  been 
united  but  on  two  heads,  Molifere's  and  yours.  •  •  •  I  have  written 
a  rather  full  Notice  of  your  double  success  in  connection  with 
Hartilet,  for  the  editor  of  the  Observateur  Frangais  at  London,"  etc. 
See  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  600. 

'  Richard  IL,  Henry  IV.,  F.,  VI. 
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to  Nahum  Tate's  efforts,  with  a  sub-plot  in  which 
Edgar  is  made  amorous  of  Cordelia;  this  Tate 
had  added,  from  a  feeling  natural  enough  in  a 
hymn-writer,  in  order  to  soften  by  gentle  inter- 
ludes the  horror  of  the  terrible  tragedy.  The 
same  tenderness  of  heart  caused  Mr.  Tate  to  bring 
all  to  a  happy  ending  :  the  rebels  were  vanquished 
in  time,  Cordelia  and  Lear  were  rescued  from  the 
prison  into  which  they  had  been  thrown,  but  not 
before  the  old  king  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
defending  himself  against  villains  sent  to  murder 
him,  and  of  killing  two  of  them,  in  a  scene  which 
always  brought  Garrick  a  round  of  applause. 

Resuming,  then,  this  question  of  Garrick's  atti- 
tude towards  Shakespeare's  plays,  we  may  say 
that  his  enthusiasm,  undoubtedly  sincere,  for  the 
dramatist  was  corrupted  by  two  influences  :  first, 
by  the  taste  of  an  age  which  mingled  many 
reserves  with  its  admiration  for  the  great  Eliza- 
bethan— the  eighteenth  century,  nourished  on  the 
criticism  of  Boileau,  Rapin,  le  p^re  Le  Bossu, 
and  of  their  English  disciples,  Ilymer,  Dennis, 
Gildon  and  others,  did  not  appreciate  Shake- 
speare's luxurious  fancy,  deplored  his  ignorance 
of  rules,  and  regretted  his  many  ''  deviations  from 
the  art  of  good  writing  "  ^ ;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  actor-manager,  who  was  anxious 
to  increase  the  effect  of  his  own  parts  at  the 
poet's  expense,  and  to  present  a  spectacle  capable 
of  pleasing  the  general  public.  To  this  latter 
influence  are  chiefly  due  the  adaptations  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  of  Macbeth,  as  well  as  the  preser- 
vation of  Cibber's  and  of  Tate's  monstrosities. 
The  two  influences  combined  produced  the  opera 
of  The  Fairies  and  that  of  The  Tempest.  The 
first  drove  Garrick  to  regularize  A  Winter's  Tale 
and  The  Shrew  and  to  expurgate  Hamlet.     It  is 

^  Johnson. 
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here  that  the  actor's  panegyrists,  by  pleading  the 
taste  of  the  day,  can  find  for  his  sacrilegious 
doings  the  best  excuse ;  but  even  here,  it  should 
be  added,  Garrick  was  a  reactionary. 

The  publication  of  Johnson's  Preface  in  1765 
marks  the  end  of  a  school  of  criticism  which 
deemed  it  necessary  to  judge  Shakespeare  by  the 
rules  of  the  classic  theatre,  to  which  he  had  never 
attempted  to  conform.  Thenceforth  commentaries 
tend  to  become  explicative  rather  than  destructive : 
Farmer's  important  Essay  on  the  Learning  of 
Shakespeare ;  Mrs.  Montagu's  enthusiastic,  if  at 
times  ineflSicient,  study;  Morgan's  curious  ex- 
amination of  the  character  of  Palstaff;  later, 
Schlegel's  Lectures  and  Hazlitt's  writings, — all 
these  are  tributaries  to  the  same  current  of  opinion. 
Before  the  two  last  appeared  the  Romantic  revival 
had  brought  about  a  general  condition  of  thought 
more  in  sympathy  with  that  of  the  dramatist. 
The  man,  who  in  1772,  was  still  removing  ex- 
crescences from  the  forest-oak  and  trying  to  lop  it 
down  to  the  size  of  the  garden-shrubs  of  Marly  ^ 
was  already  a  survival  from  another  age,  and  his 
taste  was  out  of  date  ;  the  very  lukewarm  reception 
accorded  by  the  public  to  his  efforts  proves  that. 

Garrick,  born  in  1716,  had  been  educated  in  the 
respect  of  the  classical  rules  and  theatrical  pro- 
prieties; his  knowledge  of  the  French  stage  and 
his  relations  with  French  men  of  letters  prevented 
him  from  throwing  off  this  yoke.^  At  bottom,  his 
admiration  for  Shakespeare  was  not  as  far  removed 
as  he  believed  from  that  of  the  foreigners  whose 

*  See  Voltaire's  Lettres  Philosophiques  ;  xviii.  :  On  Tragedy. 

*  Others  who  came  under  the  same  influence  retained  the  same 
opinion  of  Shakespeare.  Chesterfield,  writing  to  Mme  de  Tencin  in 
1748  and  1750,  declares  that  the  French  do  too  much  honour  to  the 
English  by  translating  their  novels  and  plays.  He  considers  that  the 
French  theatre  is  too  precise  and  refined  to  put  up  with  the  irregularity 
and  the  indecency  of  the  English  pieces ;  but  then  he  prefers  the 
French  stage  to  all  others,  not  excepting  that  of  ancient  Greece. 
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acquaintance  he  cultivated  ^ ;  in  spite  of  his  un- 
compromising attitude  and  his  movements  of  im- 
patience, in  spite  of  his  exclamations  of  *'  Prench 
dog  !  "  and  *'  Scoundrel !  ",  the  gap  that  separated 
him  from  the  school  of  Voltaire  was  not  very  wide; 
a  few  mutual  concessions  would  have  produced  an 
understanding.  It  was  to  Frenchmen  especially 
that  Garrick  looked  for  sympathy  in  his  efforts  to 
shape  the  rough-hewn  idol  of  his  worship ;  and 
they  did  not  fail  to  greet  his  labours  with  benevo- 
lent approval.^ 

Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  dwells  on  the  poet's  "  many- 
irregularities  and  even  absurdities  "  and  on  "  his  total  ignorance  of  all 
theatrical  art  and  conduct,"  and  he  declares  him  "  incapable  of  furnish- 
ing a  proper  entertainment  to  a  refined  or  intelligent  audience." 
Horace  Walpole  was  of  the  opinion  of  Chesterfield,  and  when  Mme 
du  Deffand  praised  Fielding  and  Richardson  he  disparaged  the 
English  novel  and  theatre  for  their  vulgarity.  Gibbon,  in  his  Memoirs^ 
says  that  after  seeing  Voltaire  (of  all  people  !)  act  his  own  plays  he 
began  to  feel  a  liking  for  the  French  dramatic  system  and  found  the 
idolatry  of  Shakespeare  which  had  been  inculcated  in  youth  some- 
what diminished. 

^  It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  Garrick's  indignation  at  the  coarse- 
ness and  unfairness  which  Voltaire  had  shown  in  his  criticisms  of 
Shakespeare  ;  but  one  is  somewhat  astonished  at  his  harshness 
towards  poor  abbe  le  Blanc,  who  had  been  frank  enough  to  say  and 
to  print  what  Garrick  must  have  secretly  thought  about  more  than 
one  of  Shakespeare's  pieces.  (See,  for  example,  the  criticisms  of  Ham- 
let in  Le  Blanc's  Lettres  dun  Frangais^  vol.  ii.  p.  395.)  On  the 
other  hand,  Le  Blanc  did  not  refuse  to  recognize  Shakespeare's  merits  : 
"  He  knew  how  to  paint  all  passions,  except  the  passion  of  love.  If 
he  is  revolting  because  of  the  pettinesses  which  are  common  to  him, 
he  is  yet  more  astounding  by  the  sublimity  of  his  genius  ...  of  all 
authors,  ancient  or  modern,  he  is  the  most  original.  .  .  .  He  is,  indeed, 
a  great  genius.  Sometimes,  when  reading  his  pieces,  I  am  surprised 
at  the  sublimity  of  his  vast  genius ;  but  he  does  not  allow  my 
admiration  to  last  long.  Portraits  in  which  I  find  all  the  nobility 
and  loftiness  of  Raphael  are  followed  by  miserable  pictures,  worthy 
of  the  tavern-painters  who  copied  Teniers,"  etc.  Could  one  ask 
more  from  a  Frenchman  of  that  date?  One  could  easily  establish 
a  parallel  between  Johnson's  attitude  towards  Garrick  and  Garrick's 
toward  Shakespeare  ;  of  both  it  may  be  said  :  "  He  allowed  none  but 
himself  to  speak  ill  of  his  friend." 

*  For  instance,  Marmontel,  in  his  Discours  sur  la  tragMie  (1773), 
quoted  approvingly  by  Voltaire  in  his  Lettre  a  I'Academie  frangaise 
(1776),  says  :  "  Shakespeare  is  abridged  and  corrected  every  day  ;  the 
celebrated  Garrick  has  quite  recently  suppressed  at  his  theatre  the 
grave-diggers'  scene  and  all  the  fifth  act  (of  Hamlet).  The  piece 
and  its  author  have  been  applauded  none  the  less  for  that." 


THE  POET 

When  one  reads  The  Foetical  Works  of  David 
Gar  rick,  Esq,,  one  sees  at  once  why  he  would  have 
heen  well  advised  in  not  meddling  with  Shake- 
speare's plays.  It  would  be  incredible  that  he 
could  ever  have  imagined  his  poetical  powers 
sufficient  to  allow  him  to  correct  the  great  writer's 
defects  and  to  match  his  majestic  verse,  did  we 
not  remember  that  rhymers  even  feebler  than  he 
had  dared  undertake  the  same  task.^  What  is 
particularly  lacking  in  Garrick  is  originality,  both 
in    conception    and   in   execution,   in   the   whole 

^  It  is  amusing  to  read,  in  this  connection,  the  two  letters  (Boaden, 
vol.  i.  pp.  514,  573)  of  Dr.  Hoadley,  brother  of  the  author  of  The 
Suspicious  Husband,  and  himself  an  ecclesiastic  far  happier  in  the 
court  he  paid  to  possessors  of  fat  livings  than  in  that  he  oifered  to 
the  Muses.  He  refers  to  Garrick's  revision  of  Hamlet  and  "fears 
too  little  has  been  done."  He  would  have  made  Hamlet's  character 
more  tender  and  improved  his  behaviour  to  Ophelia.  With  a  grave 
sufficiency  that  is  delightfully  comic,  he  suggests  the  addition  of 
lines  such  as  these  : 

Ham.  Soft  you  now, 

The  fair  Ophelia  !  I  have  made  too  free 
With  that  sweet  lady's  ear.    My  place  in  Denmark, 
The  time's  misrule,  my  heavenly -urged  revenge, 
Matters  of  giant  stature,  gorge  her  love 
As  fish  the  cormorant.    She  drops  a  tear. 
As  from  her  book  she  steals  her  eye  on  me. 

And  later : 

Laer.  Ophelia  !    Dead  !    I'm  angry  at  these  tears : 
But  'tis  our  trick ;  Nature  her  custom  holds, 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will ;  when  these  are  gone 
The  woman  will  be  out.     Oh,  speak  the  manner  .  .  . 
O  rose  of  May,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia, 
By  heaven,  thy  death  shall  be  o'erpaid  with  weight 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.     D'ye  see  this,  Gods, 
And  Hamlet  still  alive  ?    Etc. 
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scheme  of  a  poem  and  in  its  details.  When  he 
tries  his  hand  at  a  satire/  he  imitates  Pope  and 
Churchill,  but  remains  far  behind  his  models. 
When  he  wishes  to  write  a  fable  in  verse/  he 
takes  La  Fontaine's  magic  pen ;  but,  ignorant  of 
the  spell  that  made  dumb  things  speak  and  lacking 
the  bonhomme's  delicate  fancy,  he  produces  a 
laborious  compilation,  void  of  grace.  In  his  most 
ambitious  attempt,  the  Ode  to  Shakespeare,  he 
borrows  his  form  from  Dryden ;  but  he  does  not 
succeed  in  discovering  one  new  or  personal 
thought,  and  the  images  which  he  employs  are 
either  commonplaces  or  quotations,  avowed  and 
unavowed.  It  is  certain  that  in^this  piece,  written 
for  so  important  an  occasion — the  apotheosis  of 
Shakespeare  and  himself — he  has  given  the  fullest 
measure  of  his  talent ;  and  the  result  is  a  perfect 
cento,  a  collection  of  tags,  odd-ends,  and  copy- 
book lines,  brought  together  from  every  quarter; 
true  actor's  poetry,  owing  its  inspiration  to  memory 
alone.  We  do  not,  of  course,  reproach  him  with 
the  use  of  phrases  quoted  between  inverted 
commas,  such  as :  "  The  god  of  our  idolatry " 
{Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.  sc.  ii.)  ;  *'  On  the 
torture  of  the  mind  they  lie  "  {Macbeth,  Act  III. 
sc.  ii.),  etc.  ;  but  at  every  moment  epithets  and 
metaphors  shamelessly  stolen  are  to  be  met  with. 
We  note  at  random :  ''  Pame  .  .  .  with  all  her 
trumpet  tongues "  (cf.  "  His  virtues  .  .  .  trumpet- 
tongued,"  Mac.,  Act  I.  sc.  vii.) ;  ''  The  penitential 
tear  "  (cf .  "  Penitential  groans,"  Gent,  of  Verona, 
Act  III.  sc.  iv.) ;  "  Marble-hearted  monster " 
(cf.   ''Marble-hearted    fiend,"    Lear,   Act   I.   sc. 

^  The  Frihhleriad^  a  reply  to  Fitzpatrick's  attack  (see  p.  153); 
an  imitation  of  The  Dundad  and  The  Rosciad ;  the  portrait  of  Fitz- 
patrick  is  not  wanting  in  force,  but  the  tone  of  the  poem  is  coarse  and 
too  offensive. 

'  The  Sick  Monkey,  written  to  announce  his  return  to  England  in 
1765. 
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iv.) ;  ''  Nature's  glory,  Eancy's  child,  Never  sure 
did  witching  tongue.  Warble  forth  such  wood- 
notes  wild"  (cf.  "Or  sweetest  Shakespeare, 
Eancy's  child,  Warble  his  native  wood-notes 
wild,"  Z' Allegro);  "And  modest  Nature  holds  her 
sides  "  (cf.  "And  laughter  holding  both  her  sides," 
ibid.)  ;  "  Leading  the  nymph  Euphrosyne,  god- 
dess of  joy  and  liberty "  (cf.  commencement  of 
Jj' Allegro) ;  "Songs  of  triumph  to  him  raise"  (cf. 
"See,  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  in  Handel's 
oratorio  Saul,  libretto  by  Morell),  etc.  Even  those 
expressions  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  any 
particular  author  are  old  and  worn  and  belong  to 
all  the  hack  writers ;  for  example  :  magic  art — 
full  tide  of  harmony — our  humble  strains — demons 
of  the  deep — spirits  of  the  air — buskin'd  warriors 
— tuneful  numbers — etc.,  etc. 

When  Garrick  writes  society  verses  and  occa- 
sional lines  he  is  more  at  ease.  He  possessed  the 
knack  necessary  for  turning  a  neat  compliment  to 
a  lady,  the  wit  required  for  aiming  a  dart  at  some 
rival  or  critic.  In  throwing  off  these  trifles  he 
had  no  need  of  poetry,  and  in  this  subordinate 
class  there  is  nothing  better  than  his  verses — 

To  THE  Countess  of  Burlington 

(  Written  in  a  Prayer-hook  she  gave  him) 

This  sacred  book  hath  Dorothea  given 
To  show  a  straying  sheep  the  way  to  heav'n  ; 
With  forms  of  righteousness  she  well  may  part 
Who  bears  the  spirit  in  her  upright  heart. 

Or  those  on  Johnson's  Dictionary,  completed  in 
1755  : 

Talk  of  war  to  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  advance 
That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  France  ;  .  .  . 
First  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  like  gods  in  the  fight, 
Have  put  their  whole  Drama  and  Epic  to  flight ; 


J.  Roberts  del. 

MR.    GABKICK    IN   THE    CHARACTER    OF    SIR    JOHN    BRUTE. 

— So  I    how  d'ye  like  my  shapes  now  ? 
From'a  print  in  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley,  Esq. 
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In  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Odes  would  they  cope, 
Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope  ; 
And  Johnson,  well  arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore, 
Has  beat  forty  French,  and  will  beat  forty  more.^ 

In  the  same  style  were  the  Prologues  and 
Epilogues  of  which  he  rhymed  more  than  a 
hundred,  turning  them  off  at  the  rate  of  one  in 
a  couple  of  hours.  These  little  monologues  often 
represented  a  whole  scene  in  epitome,  and  were, 
no  doubt,  sprightly  and  effective  when  spoken  and 
played  by  a  good  actor;  to-day,  when  we  read 
them,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
much  of  their  brilliancy  has  departed  and  they 
remind  one  of  the  faded  tinsel  of  some  theatre 
wardrobe.  Here  is  Peg  Woffington  complain- 
ing of  a  new  regulation  which  forbids  beaux  to 
penetrate  behind  the  scenes  : 

No  beaux  behind  the  scenes  !  'tis  innovation 
Under  the  specious  name  of  reformation  ! 
Public  complaint,  forsooth,  is  made  a  puff  ; 
Sense,  order,  decency,  and  such  like  stuff. 
But  arguments  like  these  are  mere  pretence  ; 
The  beaux,  'tis  known,  ne'er  gave  the  least  offence, 
Are  men  of  chastest  conduct  and  amazing  sense. 
Each  actress  now  a  locked-up  nun  must  be. 
And  priestly  managers  must  keep  the  key.  .  .  .^ 

Or  let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
in  her  r61e  of  Queen  Bess,  indulging  in  patriotic 
sentiment : 

If  any  here  are  Britons  but  in  name, 

Dead  to  their  country's  happiness  and  fame. 

Let  'em  depart  this  moment  ;  let  'em  fly 

My  awful  presence  and  my  searching  eye. 

No  more  your  Queen,  but  upright  judge  I  come 

To  try  your  deeds  abroad,  your  lives  at  home.  .  .  . 

*  The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  forty  French  Academicians  who 
had  taken  fifty-five  years  to  complete  the  first  edition  of  the  Dicticm- 
naire  de  VAcademie,  1639-94. 

*  "  For  the  Opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  1747." 
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Since  that  most  glorious  time  that  here  I  reigned, 
An  age  and  half  !  what  have  yon  lost  or  gain'd  ? 
Your  wit,  whate'er  your  poets  sing  or  swear, 
Since  Shakespeare's  time  is  somewhat  worse  for  wear. 
Your  laws  are  good  ;  your  lawyers  good,  of  course ; 
The  streams  are  surely  clear,  when  clear  the  source. 
In  greater  stores  these  blessings  now  are  sent  ye  ; 
Where  I  had  one  attorney  you  have  twenty  .  .  .^ 


Lastly,  let  us  hear  Gsbrrick,  propria  persona ,  reciting 
for  the  command  night  which  brought  him  back 
to  the  stage,  November  14th,  1765,  a  prologue 
which  ended  thus : 

The  Chelsea  pensioner,  who,  rich  in  scars, 

Fights  o'er  in  prattle  all  his  former  wars, 

Tho'  past  the  service,  may  the  young  ones  teach 

To  march — present — to  fire — and  mount  the  breach. 

Should  the  drum  beat  to  arms,  at  first  he'll  grieve 

For  wooden  leg,  lost  eye,  and  armless  sleeve  ; 

Then  cocks  his  hat,  looks  fierce,  and  swells  his  chest  : 

"  'Tis  for  my  king,  and,  zounds  I  I'll  do  my  best." 

To  these  sketches  of  his  old  pupil's  Johnson 
accorded  no  small  praise  when  he  said  :  "  Dry  den 
has  written  prologues  superior  to  any  that  David 
Garrick  has  written,  but  David  Garrick  has  written 
more  good  prologues  than  Dry  den  has  done.  It  is 
wonderful  that  he  has  been  able  to  write  such  a 
variety  of  them."  But  that  was  the  limit  of  his 
poetic  talent. 

'  Prologue  to  Henry  Brooke's  Earl  of  Essex,  January  1761. 
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His  comedies  had  much  the  same  qualities  as  his 
prologues — plenty  of  ''  go "  and  a  number  of 
brightly,  if  roughly,  sketched  characters  ;  but 
they  were  lacking  in  originality,  and  were  usually 
borrowed  from  ^French  pieces.^  We  will  give  a 
rapid  outline  of  Lethe,  his  first  attempt,  produced 
in  1740,  revived  in  1756,  and  constantly  touched 
up  and  altered  by  the  author. 

Pluto,  at  Proserpine's  request,  has  granted  a 
boon  to  mortals :  all  those  who  wish  to  forget 
some  of  life's  ills  may  come  and  drink  of  the 
waters  of  Lethe,  provided  that  ^Esop,  stationed  as 
examiner  on  the  near  bank,  consider  the  reasons 
they  give  for  their  desire  sufficient.  Thus  a  whole 
series  of  characters  defiles  before  the  audience : 
a  poet  who  would  forget  the  ill  success  of 
his  latest  play ;  a  miser  who  would  forget  that 
he  must  one  day  die  and  leave  his  money  ;  etc. 
The  most  amusing  sketches  are  old  Lord  Chalk- 
stone  and  Mrs.  Riot ;  the  former  (founded  on  Lord 
Poppington  in  Gibber's  Careless  Sushand  and 
developed    later  into   the   Lord    Ogleby   of    The 

^  Miss  in  her  Teens,  taken  from  La  Parisienne,  by  Dancourt ;  ^eck 
or  Nothing,  from  Crispin  rival  de  son  mattre,  by  Le  Sage  ;  The 
Guardian^  from  La  Pupille,  by  Fagan  ;  The  Irish  Widow^  from  Le 
Mariage  force,  by  Molifere.  The  Lying  Valet  is  taken  from  The 
Novelty  ;  or,  Every  Act  a  Play,  by  Motteui  (1697),  and  has  certain 
resemblances  with  the  Souper  mal  appret^,  by  Hauteroche.  Mercier 
drew  from  it  his  Dennande  imprevite^  1780. 
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Clandestine  Marriage)  is  an  old  roue,  eaten  up  by 
the  gout,  but  perfectly  contented  with  life,  thanks 
to  wine,  women,  and  his  flatterer,  Mr.  Bowman ; 
the  second  a  would-be  fine  lady,  to  whom  Sheridan's 
Mrs.  Malaprop  perhaps  owed  a  hint.  There  is  also 
a  Frenchman,  who  is  in  England  "  pour  polir  la 
nation,"  and  who  states  thus  his  qualifications  for 
the  task  :  **  I  speak  de  Erench,  jai  bonne  adresse, 
I  danse  un  minuet,  I  sing  de  littel  chansons,  and 
1  have — a  tolerable  assurance;  en  fin.  Sir,  my 
merit  consists  in  one  vord — I  am  foreignere  ;  and, 
entre  nous,  vile  de  Englis  be  so  great  a  fool  to  love 
de  foreignere  better  dan  demselves,  de  foreignere 
void  be  more  great  a  fool  did  they  not  leave  deir 
own  countrie,  vere  dey  have  noting  at  all,  and 
come  to  Inglande,  vere  dey  want  for  noting  at  all, 
per  die.  Cela  n'est  il  pas  vrai.  Monsieur  ^sop  ?  '* 
jEsop  advises  him  to  return  to  Erance,  but  the 
visitor  replies  that  he  prefers  to  be  le  Marquis  de 
Toumlle  (horrible  name  !)  in  England  rather  than 
to  remain  plain  Jean  Frisseron  le  coiffeur  in 
Erance. 

This  little  sketch  is  light,  but  sparkling ;  the 
dialogue  is  good  and  the  characters  vigorously 
drawn.  Erom  it  one  may  judge  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  comedy  for  Garrick — a  series  of  situa- 
tions in  which  amusing  and  ridiculous  types  of 
humanity  can  be  brought  together  to  expose  their 
peculiarities  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  As 
for  the  plot,  that  was  always  as  slight  as  might  be, 
and  he  preferred  to  take  it  ready-made  from  the 
works  of  some  predecessor.  Here,  as  in  the  poems, 
composing  power  is  lacking,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  in  the  only  one  of  his  pieces  which  is 
important  from  its  structure,  he  had  the  assistance 
of  his  friend  George  Colman.^ 

^  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  1766.  Colman  would  never  admit 
that  Garrick's  collaboration  had  been  an  effective  one,  and,  as  Joseph 
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A  full  analysis  of  his  other  comedies,  farces,  and 
interludes  would  not  adduce  much  fresh  evidence 
in  his  favour  as  a  playwright;  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  a  brief  mention  of  the  most 
important. 

The  Lying  Valet — a  development  of  the  second 
act  of  Motteux's  curious  medley,  The  Novelty; 
or,  Uvery  Act  a  Play,  with  reminiscences  of  a 
Prench  comedy  by  Hauteroche — turns  on  the 
endeavours  of  Sharp,  valet  to  Gayless,  an  in- 
debted beau,  to  prevent  Melissa,  his  affianced 
bride,  from  discovering  the  true  state  of  the 
master's  fortunes.  The  situations  are  amusing, 
if  somewhat  forced.  Sharp,  a  close  relation  of 
the  valet  fourbe  that  Moli^re  and  Beaumarchais 
have  rendered  immortal,  is  a  lively  rogue.  Garrick, 
when  young,  must  have  been  very  vivacious  in 
the  part. 

A  Miss  in  her  Teens,  or  A  Medley  of  Lovers, 
provides  a  somewhat  insufficient  frame  for  the 
portraits  of  Fribble,  an  effeminate  dandy,  and 
Flash,  a  cowardly  bully,  two  suitors  with  whom 
Miss  Biddy  has  amused  herself  during  her  lover's 
absence  at  the  wars.  In  his  adaptation  Garrick 
has  certainly  not  weakened  the  French  piece  on 
which  he  has  founded  his  own.  Fribble  and 
Flash  are  better  drawn  than  the  original  Dorante 
and  Lisimon ;  but  they  owe  a  good  deal  to  Maiden, 
in  Tunbridge  Walks^  and  to  Captain  Brazen,  in 
Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer.  But,  indeed, 
bullies  and  dandies  are  favourite  characters  in 
all  the  comedies  of  the  day. 

The  Male  Coquet,  acted  at  first  in  1757  as  The 
Modern  Fine  Gentleman,  again  runs  on  old  lines. 

Knight  says  in  his  David  Garrick  (p.  22V),  the  piece  i«  so  much  better 
"than  any  other  comedy  in  which  Garrick  had  a  hand  that  one  is 
justified  in  supposing  the  lion's  share  to  belong  to  his  coadjutor." 
^  Attributed  to  Baker,  1703. 
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Daffodil  is  a  male  flirt  who  loves  to  have  the 
reputation  of  a  gallant,  but  who  never  lets  his 
passion  pass  beyond  the  platonic  stage.  Several 
married  women  whose  affections  he  has  trifled 
with  decoy  him  to  a  rendezvous  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  expose  him  to  the  laughter  of  their  friends. 
Daffodil  is  an  amusing  character,  but  he  reminds 
one  of  Congreve's  Vain-love  and  Tattle. 

In  the  same  way,  when  in  Nech  or  Nothing 
we  see  Martin  Belford's  servant  disguise  himself 
as  a  gentleman  in  order  to  marry  a  woman  of 
fortune,  we  are  reminded  of  a  part  of  The  Way  of 
the  World.  A  Feep  behind  the  Curtain  is  like- 
wise, as  its  sub-title  The  New  Rehearsal  con- 
fesses, only  another  version  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  famous  farce.  The  Guardian,  in 
which  Ave  see  the  middle-aged  Mr.  Heartly  slowly 
brought  to  understand  that  his  ward.  Miss 
Harriett,  prefers  him  to  the  very  foolish  young 
suitor  he  had  proposed  for  her,  is  a  really 
excellent  little  comedy;  but  it  is  a  very  close 
adaptation  of  Pagan's  La  Fupille,  of  which 
Voltaire  used  to  declare  that  it  was  the  best 
short  piece  in  the  Prench  language.^ 

These  pieces,  then,  betray  little  talent  on 
Garrick's  part  beyond  that  of  knowing  how  to 
choose  in  his  predecessors'  works  incidents  or 
characters  capable  of  development  in  different 
surroundings,  and  of  giving  them  new  life  by 
the  addition  of  smart,  up-to-date  dialogue;  that 
is  talent,  of  course,  but  not  of  a  very  high  class. 
In  Prance  his  value  as  an  author  was  never 
overrated.  Although  Madame  Riccoboni,  a  fervent 
worshipper,  might  tell  him,  "  I  have  re-read  all 
your  charming  pieces;  you  have  embellished 
many   of    our    subjects,"    yet    even    she  had   to 

^  We  pass  over  The  Irish  Widow,  and  the  operas,  The  EnchanteVi 
Lilliput,  Cymouy  etc.,  which  present  no  particular  interest. 
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admit  that  they  had  not  the  charm  of  novelty.^ 
Grimm,  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for  the  actor, 
says  plainly :  "  Garrick  is  the  author  of  several 
pieces,  but  they  are  said  to  be  mediocre  "  ^ ;  and 
later  Meister,  when  he  directed  the  Corre- 
spondance  litteraire,^  declared,  after  having  read 
the  Prench  translation  of  Garrick 's  dramatic 
works,  that  he  knows  not  whether  to  attribute 
its  want  of  interest  to  unskilfulness  on  the 
translator's  part  or  the  feebleness  of  the  pieces 
themselves.^ 

^  October  1768,  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  544. 
'  Corr.  litt,  l^  juillet,  1765. 
*  Corr.  litt,  avril  1788. 
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Shall  we  be  accused  of  demolishing  with  ruthless 
hand  Garrick's  reputation  as  a  dramatist,  or  of 
plucking  too  majiy  laurels  from  the  brow  of  one 
whom  his  friends  deemed  as  worthy  of  the 
Laureate's  crown  as  the  illustrious  Paul  White- 
head ?  Our  only  desire  is  to  judge  according  to 
the  evidence,  and,  whilst  despoiling  Garrick  of 
meretricious  and  unjustifiable  glories,  to  leave 
him  clad  in  one  that  is  truly  his  own  :  the  glory 
of  having  been  a  very  great  and  very  versatile 
actor.  He  was  one  of  those  chameleon  men  who 
can  change  their  personality  at  will,  and  adapt 
themselves  at  pleasure  to  the  characters  of  every 
human  type.  But  this  very  plasticity  of  mind 
is  the  negation  of  that  originality  in  thought 
and  temper  which  is  needed  to  achieve  distinction 
as  an  author.  Johnson  would  have  been  a  poor 
comedian ;  his  pupil  was  a  poor  writer. 

To  one  more  encomium  Garrick  has,  however, 
every  right :  he  was  an  honest  man ;  good-hearted, 
generous,  ready  to  help  his  friends — more,  to  aid 
his  enemies.  Certain  weaknesses  he  had,  the 
defects  of  those  qualities  which  conducted  him 
to  success  on  the  stage,  and  which  the  adulation 
attending  his  career  served  to  nourish.  He  was 
vain;  but  not  uncommonly  so,  given  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  lived — and  his  good  sense 
prevented  the  disease  from  becoming  more  than 
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skin-deep.  He  was  changeable,  inclined  to  follow 
his  impulses  and  to  promise  more  than  he  always 
cared  to  perform  after  reflection.  The  fact  is 
that  he  brought  to  his  calling  more  thought- 
fulness  than  is  often  the  case ;  the  readiness  of 
sympathy  necessary  in  the  translator  of  the 
feelings  of  fictitious  characters  was  balanced  in 
him  by  a  strong  common  sense  that  saw  things 
as  they  are.  He  was  Celt  and  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
bined; and  that  is  why  he  was  so  successful  an 
actor-manager.  That  also  explains  why  he  was 
careful,  even  parsimonious  at  times,  in  small 
matters,  but  ever  ready  to  faire  un  beau  geste 
and  to  give  freely.  ''  He  had,"  says  his  latest 
biographer,^  in  an  almost  regretful  tone,  "a 
beautiful  habit  of  sending  back  lOTJ's  with 
such  words  as  '  I  beg  you  will  light  a  bonfire 
with  the  enclosed'" — beautiful  indeed,  and  very 
rare.  Johnson  declared  that,  whenever  he  drew 
Garrick's  attention  to  some  case  of  distress,  he 
always  received  from  him  more  than  from  any 
other  person,  and  always  more  than  he  expected : 
"  Sir,  he  was  a  liberal  man.  He  has  given  away 
more  money  than  any  man  in  England.  There 
may  have  been  a  little  vanity  mixed,  but  he  has 
shown  that  money  is  not  his  first  object." 

He  gave  proof  of  much  patience  in  dealing 
with  the  unruly  members  of  his  company,  and 
bore  with  equanimity  the  petty  vexations,  annoy- 
ances, and  even  insults  that  they  showered  upon 
him ;  indeed,  a  little  more  spirit  would  not  have 
been  amiss,  though  he  could  show  it  on  occasion. 
By  the  excellence  of  his  private  character  and 
the  innocence  of  his  life  he  raised  the  status  of 
his  profession.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
equally  at  ease  among  the  actors  of  his  theatre 
or  with  the  greatest  in  the  land — loving,  perhaps, 
^  Mrs.  Parsons,  David  Garrick  cmd  his  Circle. 
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the  society  of  the  latter  somewhat  too  much. 
He  was  witty  and  vivacious,  ever  ready  to  amuse 
others  ;  anxious  to  shine,  it  is  true — but  then, 
he  was  an  actor.  If  in  France  it  was  the  eminence 
of  his  talents  that  drew  the  attention  of  the 
refined  world,  it  was  his  qualities  of  heart  which 
attached  to  him  so  many  people  of  diverse  ranks 
and  turned  his  admirers  into  friends  ;  and  Parisian 
society,  as  a  whole,  paid  him  the  immense  com- 
pliment of  long  repeating  in  their  drawing-rooms, 
"  Mr.  Garrick  was  made  to  live  amongst  us." 


PAET   II 

GARRICK'S  FIRST  FRENCH  FRIENDS.    FIRST 
VISIT  TO  PARIS,  1751 


JEAN  MONNET  AND  THE  FRENCH  ACTORS 
AT  LONDON,  1749 

The  first  Erenchman  to  leave  any  trace  in  the 
history  of  Garrick's  life  is  Jean  Monnet.  They 
met  at  London  in  1749,  and  the  friendship  then 
begun  lasted  for  thirty  years ;  in  the  Eorster 
Collection  is  a  letter  that  Garrick  received  from 
Monnet  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  Garrick 
paid  a  visit  to  Monnet  in  1751 ;  he  met  him  again 
during  his  stay  in  Paris  in  1763-5 ;  Monnet  came 
to  see  the  English  actor  in  London  in  1766.  Erom 
1765  to  1779  they  exchanged  a  regular  corre- 
spondence, the  Erench  part  of  which,  consisting  of 
more  than  fifty  letters,  was  carefully  preserved  by 
Garrick.  It  is  interesting  and  touching  to  follow 
through  these  papers  yellow  with  age,  the  progress 
of  this  affection  ever  fresh.  As  Monnet  grows 
older  his  letters  become  less  frequent  and  the 
writing  feebler ;  but  the  friendship  which  united 
him  to  the  Englishman  does  not  lose  its  force. 

Monnet  interests  us  here  in  three  ways.  Eirst, 
as  an  early  impresario,  a  fore-runner  of  those  cos- 
mopolitan managers  who  have,  since  his  day,  led 
troops  of  comedians  from  Paris  to  London,  New 
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York,  and  the  ends  of  the  world.  Next,  from  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view :  his  life- story  is  interesting 
and  full  of  incident,  and  will  help  us  to  know  the 
man  for  whom  Garrick  had  so  much  sympathy. 
Thirdly,  the  details  of  his  visit  to  London  are 
especially  worthy  of  our  consideration  and  throw 
light  on  the  relations  between  the  theatres  of  Prance 
and  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  order  to  set  Monnet  in  his  historical  place  as 
travelling  impresario,  we  must  remind  our  readers 
that,  in  1749,  French  actors  were  not  exactly  a 
novelty  in  England.^  As  early  as  1629  a  troop  of 
French  players,  men  and  women,  had  been  autho- 
rized to  give  performances  at  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre.  The  appearance  of  actresses  on  the  stage 
had  excited  great  interest,  and,  at  a  date  when  the 
opinion  of  London  was  becoming  more  and  more 
Puritan,  no  little  indignation.  "  Some  French- 
women, or  monsters  rather,"  writes  Prynne  four 
years  later  in  his  JSistrio-mastix,  ''  in  Michaelmas 
Term,  1629,  attempted  to  act  a  French  play  at  the 
playhouse  in  Blackfriars,  an  impudent,  shameful, 
unwomanish,  graceless,  if  not  more  than  whorish 
attempt."  And  a  certain  Thomas  Brande,  writing 
probably  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  says  :  *'  Further- 
more you  should  know  that  last  daye  \i.e,  yester- 
day] certaine  vagrant  French  players,  who  had 
beene  expelled  from  their  own  countrey,  and  those 
women,  did  attempt,  thereby  giving  just  ojffence 
to  all  virtuous  and  well-disposed  persons  in  this 
town,  to  act  a  certain  lascivious  and  unchaste 
comedye,  in  the  French  tongue,  at  the  Blackf ryers. 
Glad  I  am  to  saye  they  were  hissed,  hooted  and 
pippin-pelted  from  the  stage,  so  as  I  do  not  thinke 

^  On  all  this  question  of  the  visits  of  foreign  comedians,  cf.  Malone, 
History  of  the  English  Stage  ;  Collier,  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and 
Annals  of  the  Stage  ;  and  especially  L.  Charlanne,  L' Influence  fran- 
gaise  en  Angleterre  (Paris,  1906),  to  whom  we  are  mdebted  for  much 
guidance. 
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they  will  soone  be  ready  to  trie  the  same  again e. 
Whether  they  had  licence  for  so  doing  I  know  not ; 
but  I  do  know  that,  if  they  had  licence,  it  were 
fit  that  the  Master  ^  [of  the  Revels]  be  called  to 
account  for  the  same."^ 

In  spite  of  Puritan  outcries,  the  visitors  played 
again  at  the  Red  Bull  and  at  The  Portune  theatres ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  harvested  much 
more  than  pippins,  for  we  find  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
the  aforesaid  Master  of  the  Revels,  returning  them 
£1  out  of  two  paid  for  the  right  to  act,  because  of 
their  ill  luck. 

But  if  the  London  merchants  and  apprentices 
looked  askant  at  such  ungodly  foreign  invasions, 
the  Court,  presided  over  by  a  Prench  queen  inordin- 
ately fond  of  shows  and  spectacles,  did  not  hesitate  to 
encourage  them.  In  1635  a  second  Prench  company 
sought  the  protection  of  Queen  Henrietta,  and  was 
allowed  to  play  in  the  Cockpit  at  Whitehall ;  they 
gave,  before  Charles  I.  and  his  royal  mate,  Cor- 
neille's  comedy  of  Melite,^  and  received  for  their 
services  a  present  of  £10.  Purthermore,  the  king 
allowed  them  to  perform  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
twice  a  week  during  Lent,  on  sermon-days — a 
manifest  injustice  to  the  English  actors,  who  were 
debarred  from  showing  at  those  times.  The  visitors 
gained  in  the  six  weeks  some  £200,  besides  many 
fine  costumes  given  them  by  the  nobles  of  the 
Court.  If  we  may  believe  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  they 
were  even  authorized  to  play  all  Holy  Week — a 
most  extraordinary  permission  and  one  calculated 
to  offend  other  than  Puritan  susceptibilities.  Not 
content  with  these  favours,  Charles  ordered  his  own 
riding-school  to  be  turned  into  a  theatre  for  the 

^  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Deputy  Master  of  the  Revels,  1623,  from 
whose  office-book  Collier  quotes  more  than  once. 
'  See  Collier,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  452. 
'  Produced  at  Paris,  1629. 
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foreigners,  when  they  were,  after  Easter,  obliged 
to  leave  the  Drury  Lane  stage  free  to  the  English 
company  to  whom  it  belonged.  We  find  them 
established  in  their  new  quarters  next  winter  and 
playing  tragedies  and  comedies  before  the  king 
and  queen.  It  is  not  astonishing  to  hear  that  the 
native  actors  complained  bitterly  of  this  unfair 
rivalry ;  but  Henrietta  was  so  fond  of  her  own 
countrymen,  and  had  so  much  influence  with  her 
husband,  that  their  protests  passed  unheeded.  Not 
many  years  elapsed,  however,  before  the  decree  of 
the  Long  Parliament  reduced  all  these  rivalries  to 
silence. 

Under  Charles  II.,  Erench  actors  were  again  so 
lavishly  patronized  by  the  Court  that  their  English 
competitors  found  their  occupation  gone.  In  1661 
we  find  the  generous  monarch  distributing  £300  to 
the  members  of  a  company  directed  by  a  Jean 
Channoveau  and  allowing  him  to  bring  scenery  and 
dresses  into  the  kingdom  free  of  duty.  When  the 
new  theatre  at  Dorset  Gardens  was  opened  in  1671 
its  lighting,  decorations,  and  machines  of  all  sorts 
were  imported  from  Erance.  Smart  society  flocked 
to  hear  the  Erench  comedians  play  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  those  that  understood  least  applauded 
most,  from  fear  of  being  thought  ignorant ;  how 
different  from  what  we  see  at  London  to-day  !  The 
English  actors  again  raised  pitiful  moan.  Dry- 
den's  prefaces  and  prologues  are  full  of  allusions  to 
the  subject : 

A  brisk  French  troop  is  grown  your  dear  delight, 
Who  with  broad,  bloody  ^  bills  call  you  each  day 
To  laugh  and  break  your  buttons  at  their  play  ; 
Or  see  some  serious  piece,  which,  we  presume, 
Is  fallen  from  some  incomparable  plume.  .  .  . 
We  dare  not  on  your  privilege  intrench, 
Or  ask  you  why  you  like  them  ?     They  are  French. 

^  Their  announcements  were  printed  in  red. 
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Therefore  some  go,  with  courtesy  exceeding, 
Neither  to  hear  nor  see,  but  show  their  breeding  ; 
Each  lady  striving  to  outlaugh  the  rest 
To  make  it  seem  they  understand  the  jest. 
Their  countrymen  come  in,  and  nothing  pay, 
To  teach  us  English  where  to  clap  the  play  ; 
Civil,  egad  I  our  hospitable  land 
Bears  all  the  charge  for  them  to  understand  ; 
Meantime  we  languish,  and  neglected  lie, 
Like  wives,  while  you  keep  better  company !  ^ 

And  again,  for  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  in 
Drury  Lane,  1674 : 

'Twere  folly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise, 

To  build  a  play-house  while  you  throw  down  plays ; 

While  scenes,  machines,  and  empty  operas  reign. 

And  for  the  pencil  you  the  pen  disdain  ; 

While  troops  of  famished  Frenchmen  hither  drive 

And  laugh  at  those  upon  whose  alms  they  live. 

Old  English  authors  vanish,  and  give  place 

To  these  new  conquerors  of  the  Norman  race. 

More  tamely  than  your  fathers  you  submit. 

You're  now  grown  vassals  to  them  in  your  wit. 

Mark,  when  they  play,  how  our  fine  fops  advance 

The  mighty  merits  of  these  men  of  France, 

Keep  time,  cry  Ben  !  and  humour  the  cadence. 

Well,  please  yourselves ;  but  sure  'tis  understood 

That  French  machines  have  ne'er  done  England  good.^ 

Bayes's  eloquence  and  satire  were  all  in  vain ; 
Charles  II.  did  not  cease  to  support  the  intruders, 
and  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  miss  a  single 
performance  of  a  troop  that  played  at  London  in 
1678.  Besides  actors,  French  singers,  dancers, 
and  musicians  were  all  in  fashion,  and  earned 
large  sums,  while  their  English  rivals  were  en- 
tirely neglected. 

The   accession   of  William  III.  to   the  throne 

*  1672,  Prologue  to  Arviragus  and  Philicia. 

^  The  theatre  had  been  rebuilt  by  Wren ;  its  interior  was  spacious, 
but  plain.  At  this  date  Saint  Andr6  was  drawing  crowds  to  Dorset 
Gardens  with  his  ballets. 
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changed  this  state  of  things.  During  Anne's 
reign  and  that  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  Prance 
hecame  the  national  enemy ;  to  encourage  Erench 
arts  or  commerce  was  to  he  a  Popish  Jacobite. 
As  masters  of  deportment,  of  singing,  and  of 
cookery  they  still  remained  in  vogue ;  but  even 
in  the  intervals  of  peace,  troops  of  Prench  actors 
dared  not  cross  the  Channel.  Thus  when  Monnet, 
in  1749,  brought  his  band  of  comedians  to  the 
Haymarket,  the  recollection  of  the  former  visits 
of  his  countrymen  had  long  been  lost,  and  his 
attempt  seemed  a  greater  novelty  than  it  was  in 
reality. 

Next,  as  to  Jean  Monnet  himself.*  Let  us 
resume  his  life  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
England.  He  was  born  at  Condrieux,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  1703,  the  son  of  a  poor 
baker.  Thanks  to  friends  at  Paris,  he  was  taken 
into  the  household  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry, 
where  he  became  a  page.  Unfortunately  his 
patroness  died  while  he  was  still  young,  and 
Monnet  found  himself  without  resources.  He  did 
not,  however,  lose  courage,  and  proved  himself 
ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  calling,  honest  or 
otherwise.  We  find  him  earning  a  precarious 
living  as  printer  and  author ;  succeeding  in  the 
world,  thanks  to  his  physical  advantages  and  the 
favour  they  won  him  with  the  fair  sex — in  other 
words,  homme  a  bonnes  fortunes ;  then,  disgusted 
with  the  world  and  thinking  of  becoming  Trappist. 
Another  incident,  forgotten  by  Monnet  when  he 
wrote  his  autobiography,  was  a  stay  in  the  Bastille 

*  On  Monnet  one  may  consult  his  SuppUment  au  Roman  Comique  ; 
ou,  Mimoires  pour  servir  a  la  vie  de  Jean  Monnet^  2  vol.,  12mo,  London 
(Paris),  1772 ;  Arthur  Heulhard,  Jean  Monnet,  vie  et  aventures 
d'un  Entrepreneur  de  spectacles  au  XVIIP  siecle  (Paris,  1884) ; 
Henri  d'Almeras,  Memoir es  de  Jean  Monnet,  directeur  du  ThMtre 
de  la  Foire.  For  his  relations  with  Garrick  we  have  employed  some 
MSS.  of  the  Arsenal  (Portefeuille  de  Bachaumont)  and  his  letters 
in  the  Forster  Collection. 
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as  "  auteur  de  mauvais  ouvrages,  vers  et  chansons 
inf^mes."  This  proved  to  be  the  turning-point  in 
his  career ;  he  had  hardly  emerged  from  his  re- 
tirement when  he  was,  in  1743,  appointed  Director 
of  the  Opera  Comique.  He  found  this  subordinate 
theatre,  established  at  the  fairs  of  St.  Laurent  and 
St.  Germain,^  practically  ruined  in  reputation  and 
budget ;  and,  with  that  energetic  ''  pushfulness  " 
which  was  his  triumphant  quality,  he  set  to  work 
to  restore  it  to  its  former  glory.  Monnet  was  a 
born  manager,  with  a  most  extraordinary  eye  for 
budding  talent."  He  sought  out,  and  brought 
Paris  from  Rouen,  an  actor  whom  he  had  seen 
here  in  a  miserable  provincial  company  a  few 
years  before ;  this  was  Preville,  soon  to  be  ack- 
nowledged by  all  as  the  greatest  French  comedian 
of  the  century.  He  engaged,  as  author,  reader  of 
plays,  and  stage-manager,  Simon  Pavart,  like  him- 
self a  baker's  son,  who  was  just  rising  into  notice, 
and  who  had  made  all  Paris  laugh  in  1741  with 
his  Chercheuse  d'esprit.  His  chef  d'orchestre  was 
Rameau,  the  operatic  composer ;  his  scene-painter 
and  costumier  Boucher,  the  well-known  artist; 
his  ballet-master  was  Dupre,  who  brought  with 
him  a  young  pupil  named  Noverre,  destined  to 
become  Master  of  the  Revels  to  every  Court  in 
Europe  and  to  revolutionize  the  stage-dances  of 
the  day.  With  such  assistants  success  was 
assured ;  and  it  came  so  soon  and  so  fully  that 
the  very  next  year  we  find  the  regular  actors  of 
the  Comedie  Pran9aise  and  the  Comedie  Italienne 
protesting  against  the  unfair  competition  of  their 

^  The  Foire  St.  Germain  was  held  every  year  from  February  3rd 
to  the  Sunday  before  Easter  in  the  streets  between  the  church  of 
St.  Sulpice  and  what  is  now  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain.  The  Foire 
St.  Laurent  followed,  from  June  27th  till  the  end  of  September.  It 
was  held  between  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis  and  the  Faubourg  St. 
Martin,  at  about  where  is  now  the  southern  end  of  the  Grands 
Boulevards.  See  Maurice  Albert,  Les  Theatres  de  la  foire  (Paris, 
1904).  J         \         y 
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inferior  brethren  at  the  Pair.  Their  prayer  was 
heard  :  Monnet's  privilege  was  taken  from  him, 
and  the  Opera  Comique  closed  its  doors. 

Monnet  did  not  long  remain  unoccupied.  In 
1745-6  we  find  him  Director  of  the  Lyons 
Theatre,  at  that  date  the  finest  in  Erance.  Here 
he  not  only  gave  seasons  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
opera,  but  organized  tours  to  the  neighbouring 
towns.  His  enterprise  did  not,  however,  meet 
with  the  reward  it  deserved,  and  1747  found  him 
back  at  Paris,  where  for  the  next  two  years  he 
seems  to  have  lived  partly  as  a  friend  and  partly 
as  a  kind  of  steward  in  the  household  of  the 
somewhat  eccentric  Mademoiselle  de  Navarre.* 
This  brings  us  to  the  date  of  his  English  ad- 
ventures, of  which  we  will  quote,  in  part  at  least, 
his  own  account  ^ : 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  August  1748,"  relates 
Monnet,  "  that  Mr.  Rich,^  director  of  an  English 
theatre  at  London,  had  proposed  to  me,  through 
one  of  his  friends  who  was  at  Paris,  that  I  should 

*  On  whom  consult  Memoires  de  Marmontel. 

*  After  this  resume  of  Monnet's  career,  the  reader  will  probably 
not  consider  him  as  a  very  reputable  person.  He  certainly  was  no 
Puritan  ;  but  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  and  for  the  milieu  and  century  in  which  he  lived.  In  his  letters 
to  Garrick  and  in  all  his  dealings  with  him  he  appears  a  very  honest, 
disinterested,  and  affectionate  fellow.  The  following  portrait  in 
verse  probably  paints  him  very  correctly : 

Peau  bise  et  poll  brunet,  En  amour  volage  et  coquet 
Dents  blanches  comme  kit,  Comme  un  roquet, 

Le  regard  d'un  furet,  Semillant  et  vif  comme  un  frisquet. 

Le  corps  bien  fait,  Toujours,  pour  remplir  son  gousset, 
L'air  guilleret  Allant  au  fait, 

Et  follet.  Et  jamais  distrait  de  son  objet. 

Ni  trop  sec,  ni  trop  replet,  Industrieux,  sage  et  discret. 

Grand  ni  basset,  Aussi  ribaud  qu'un  baudet. 

Beau  ni  laid  ;  Aussi  fute  qu'un  mi  net, 

R^ble  nerveux  de  mulct.  Aussi  flatteur  qu'un  barbet.  .  .  , 

Ami,  reconnais-tu  ce  portrait?  Engedlant  par  son  caquet. 

Oui,  trait  pour  trait.  Ami,  maltre,  maltresse  et  valet. 

Voila  Monnet.  Oui,  trait  pour  trait. 

Voila  Monnet. 

Portrait  by  I'Abb^  de  Lattaignant,  quoted  by  Henri  d'Alm^ras. 
'  This  is,  of  course,  the  well-known  manager  of  Covent  Gardei 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Lunn  in  the  role  of  Harlequin. 
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MEA 

^■orm    a    troop   of   Erench   comedians.  ...  So   I 

^Rindertook  the  journey  to  London,  with  letters  of 

recommendation  from  the  late  Marshal  S[axe]  and 

the  late  Lord  Sta[£Pord],  who  was  good  enough  to 

give  me  a  seat  in  his  chaise.*' 

Negotiations  were  begun  and  appeared  likely  to 
come  to  a  successful  issue ;  but  when  Monnet 
demanded  a  formal  contract  in  order  to  assure  his 
actors'  salaries   and  his   own  emoluments,  Rich, 

I  influenced  by  Gallophobe  friends,  refused,  and 
broke  off  the  arrangements.  The  enthusiastic 
Monnet  had  already  engaged  his  company,  and 
Sras  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  employ  them. 
r  I  applied  to  Mr.  Garrick,  with  whom  I  was  not 
acquainted.  I  proposed  that  he  should  take 
Rich's  place.  He  refused,  and  that  for  reasons 
which  I  could  not  but  approve ;  he  gave  me,  too, 
advice  worthy  of  all  the  uprightness  and  honour- 
ableness  of  which  I  have  had  full  experience  from 
him  since  then." 

Eollowing  the  advice  given  him  by  Garrick 
and  by  other  friends  and  patrons,  Monnet  hired 
the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  opened 
a  subscription  for  a  season  of  Prench  comedy. 
This  soon  brought  him  in  £400,  and  considering 
that  sum  a  sufficient  guarantee,  he  returned  to 
Paris  to  complete  his  arrangements. 

His  opening  night  was  November  9th,  1749. 
From  the  aristocratic  subscribers  seated  in  the 
boxes  the  visitors  had  a  very  kindly  reception ; 
but  the  Jingoes  who  crowded  the  pit  and  the 
gallery  refused  most  energetically  to  listen  to 
the  foreign  artists.  The  scenes  enacted  at  Black- 
friars  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  were 
repeated;  whistling  and  cat-calls  prevented  the 
actors  from  being  heard;  a  hail  of  apples  and 
oranges,  mingled  with  candles  borrowed  from  the 
sconces,   fell  on  the   stage.      A   combat    ensued 
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between  the  "  gods  "  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
boxes ;  the  performance  ended  in  confusion. 

On  the  second  day  the  fight  was  longer  and 
more  stubborn.  The  subscribers  had  taken  into 
their  pay  a  contingent  of  Thames  boatmen  and 
Smithfield  butchers,  who  cleared  the  gallery  and 
tumbled  their  opponents  into  the  pit  or  the  street. 
"  After  which,"  says  Monnet,  "  the  performance 
went  on  in  the  midst  of  a  silence  so  complete  that 
none  dared  spit  nor  blow  his  nose." 

All  would  now  have  been  well  had  not  an 
election  come  to  trouble  the  truce.  The  minis- 
terial candidate,  Lord  Trentham,  was  accused  by 
the  Opposition  of  having  supported  the  Prench 
actors;  new  disorders  broke  out,  not  only  in  the 
play-house  each  evening,  but  also  in  the  streets 
all  day  long.  Finally,  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
fearing  that  serious  riots  might  result,  withdrew 
the  permission  he  had  given,  and  closed  the 
theatre. 

The  whole  cost  of  these  unfortunate  accidents 
fell  on  poor  Monnet.  His  actors  demanded  their 
salaries  for  the  season;  the  proprietor  of  the 
building  required  his  rent.  In  spite  of  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends,  he  was  obliged  to  "  fixer  sa 
residence  dans  la  maison  d'un  juge  de  paix  " — 
let  us  translate,  he  was  arrested  for  debt.  Then 
fresh  subscriptions  allowed  him  to  settle  a  portion 
of  his  accounts  and  to  return  to  Erance :  "  We 
remained  a  month  longer  at  London  to  terminate 
my  business,  and  to  show  my  gratitude  to  those 
protectors  of  whose  natural  generosity  I  had  had 
such  proof.  I  was  deeply  pained  at  parting  from 
them,  and  it  was  with  the  liveliest  regret  that  I 
quitted,  in  particular,  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  and 
M.  Garrick,  the  first  of  whom  had  made  me  a 
present  of  £100,  and  the  second  of  a  benefit  on 

*  The  Lord  Chamberlain. 
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my  behalf  at  his  theatre.*'^  A  *' Statement  of 
the  payments  made  by  M.  Monnet  for  his  spectacle 
at  London "  shows  that  the  performance  given 
by  Garrick  in  favour  of  his  unfortunate  colleague 
had  produced  a  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas. 

Monnet  seems  to  have  gone  back  to  France 
about  the  month  of  April  1750.  Two  years  later 
his  friends  at  court  had  succeeded  in  re-establish- 
ing him  as  Director  of  the  Opera  Comique,  and 
thus  set  him  in  the  way  of  earning  that  income 
of  6,000  francs  a  year  with  which  he  was  able 
to  retire  only  six  years  later.  In  the  interval 
he  had  received  a  visit  from  his  friend  Garrick, 
who  came  to  France  in  1751.^ 

*  The  actor  Desormes,  in  a  letter  published  by  Fr^ron  in  his 
Lettres  critiques^  December  1749,  attributes  the  ill  success  of  the 
French  company  to  the  fact  that,  instead  of  the  plays  of  Molifere 
and  other  classical  authors  well  known  to  the  English,  Monnet  had 
announced  only  light  pieces,  taken  from  the  repertory  of  the  Theatre 
de  la  Foire,  such  as  Le  Coq  du  village,  by  Favart.  He  had  given, 
too,  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera  in  a  French  version  (made  by  a  German, 
declares  Patu,  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Thedtre 
anglais) ;  and  this  the  spectators  had  been  unanimous  in  con- 
demning. 

'  For  further  relations  between  Garrick  and  Monnet  see  Part  IV. 


II 

GARRICK'S  TRIP  TO  PARIS,  1751' 

Garrick's  biographers  have  so  far  contented  them- 
selves with  the  barest  mention  of  this  visit ;  it  is 
true  that  the  actor  himself  hardly  ever  alluded 
to  it.  Details  are,  therefore,  lacking  ;  but  certain 
information  is  available,  and  deserves  to  be  set 
forth  here. 

Garrick  appears  to  have  reached  Paris  in  the 
early  days  of  June;  on  this  point  let  us  quote 
the  Journal  of  C0II6,  the  dramatic  author ' : 

*  Mr.  Fitzgerald  calls  this  visit  "a  wedding-trip  .  .  .  delayed." 
Garrick  had  married  in  1749,  and  had  passed  two  summers  travelling 
in  England  with  his  young  wife.  It  seems  to  us  far  more  probable 
that  Garrick  came  to  visit  his  friend  Monnet,  who  was  better  situated 
than  any  one  else  to  aid  him  in  securing  dancers  for  his  theatre ; 
see  p.  111. 

'  Charles  C0II6,  song-writer  and  dramatic  author,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1709,  and  died  there  in  1783.  His  family  was  connected 
with  the  law ;  but  young  C0II6  soon  showed  a  preference  for  the 
writing  of  light  verse  and  comedies.  He  was  an  mtimate  friend  of 
Piron  {Qui  ne  fut  rien,  Pas  meme  academicien),  and  with  him, 
Cr^billon  the  younger,  and  Gallet,  he  founded  the  Caveau^  ancestor 
of  all  the  Cafes-concerts  and  Caves  of  Harmony.  The  first  Caveau 
was  a  friendly  union  of  singers  and  artists  :  Saurin,  Cr^billon  p^re, 
Duclos,  Gentil-Bernard,  Rameau,  Boucher,  and  others  were  among 
the  company.  A  few  amateurs  were  invited,  and  good  eating  was 
seasoned  by  witty  songs  and  sparkling  epigrams.  Colly's  reputation 
grew  so  great  that  the  merry  Due  d'Orl6ans  appointed  him  his  reader 
and  secretary.  During  the  next  twenty  years  C0II6  composed  for 
the  duke's  private  theatre  a  succession  of  comedies — bright,  well- 
written,  but  nearly  always  licentious  ;  it  is  suflBcient,  perhaps^  to  say 
that  he  usually  chose  his  subjects  in  the  Tales  of  La  Fontaine  and 
of  Cr^billon  fils.  From  the  duke's  theatre  some  of  his  plays  passed 
to  the  public  scenes,  where  they  achieved  great  success.  His  songs, 
too,  were  in  every  mouth,  and  the  celebrated  one  on  the  capture  of 
Port  Mahon  in  1766  brought  him  a  royal  pension  of  600  frs.    C0II6 
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"  June  1751.  On  the  7th  of  this  month  Pelletier  ^ 
arrived  at  Paris,  where  he  found  his  friend  Denis,^ 
the  English  surgeon,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
seventeen  years.  The  latter  had  come  here  with 
Garrick,  the  most  celebrated  actor  in  England, 
and  Director  of  the  London  play-house.  Denis, 
who  saw  Baron  act  during  the  eight  or  nine  years 
that  he  was  studying  surgery  in  Paris,  considers 
Garrick  is  much  superior  to  that  famous  actor. 
There  may  be,  indeed  there  surely  is,  some  little 
prejudice  in  favour  of  his  England  in  this  judg- 
ment ;  but  that  very  prejudice  shows  that  Garrick 
is,  at  any  rate,  no  ordinary  man."  ^ 

A  few  days  later  the  "French  Anacreon  "  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  "  English  Roscius,"  had 
dined  in  company  with  him,  and  seen  a  sample 
of   his  powers : 

*'July  1751.  I  dined  yesterday,  the  12th, 
with  Garrick,  the  English  actor.  He  gave  us 
a  scene  from  one  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  in 
which  we  could  easily  perceive  that  the  great 
reputation  which  he  enjoys  is  by  no  means  un- 
justified. He  gave  us  a  sketch  of  that  scene 
where  Macbeth  thinks  he  sees  a  dagger  in  the 
air,  leading  him  to  the  room  where  he  is  to 
murder  the  king.     He  filled  us  with  terror ;  it  is 

kept  a  private  Journal^  to  which  every  evening  he  confided  a  very- 
satiric  commentary  on  the  manners  of  his  age  ;  it  is  from  this  record 
that  we  quote  above. 

'  The  rich  Fermier-gen^ral. 

^  Perhaps  Charles  Denis,  a  brother  of  the  admiral,  Sir  Peter  Denis. 
Charles  Denis  translated  into  English,  verses  by  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
Cazotte,  La  Fontaine,  and  others  (see  The  Gentleman's  Magazine). 
He  translated  also  de  Belloy's  Siege  de  Calais  (see  Part  IV.). 

'  Journal  de  Colle  (Paris,  1868),  vol.  i.  p.  324.  On  the  English  side 
we  have  found  only  one  letter  written  to  Garrick  during  this  journey. 
It  is  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  says,  on  June  11th,  1751  : 
"  I  hope  you  think  of  returning  to  England,  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell  you  how  my  engagements  stand,  and  how  desirous  I  am  of 
showing  my  regard  for  you."  Garrick  had  asked  him  for  a  place 
for  his  brother  George  (Forster  Coll.  vol.  v.). 
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impossible  to  paint  a  situation  better,  to  render 
it  with  more  warmth  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  remain  more  master  of  oneself.  His  face 
expresses  all  the  passions  one  after  the  other, 
and  that  without  any  grimace,  although  that 
scene  is  full  of  terrilDle  and  tumultuous  move- 
ments. What  he  played  before  us  was  a  kind 
of  tragic  pantomime,  and  from  that  one  piece  I 
would  not  fear  to  assert  that  that  actor  is  ex- 
cellent in  his  art.  As  to  ours,  he  considers  them 
all  bad,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  on 
that  point  we  fully  agreed  with  him." 

We  know,  too,  from  later  references  in  Monnet's 
letters,  that  during  this  visit  Garrick  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Favart,  with  whom  he  remained 
on  friendly  terms  and  for  whom  he  had  much 
admiration.  So  it  seems  probable  that  in  1751  he 
frequented  especially  the  society  of  his  friend 
Monnet,  and  that  he  knew  little  of  the  literary 
and  philosophic  circles  from  which  he  was  to 
have  so  flattering  a  welcome  in  1764.  He  saw 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  act  and  prophesied  her 
future  success ;  he  had  his  portrait  painted  by 
Liotard,^  "the  Turkish  artist,"  who  was  very  popular 

*  Liotard,  Jean  Etienne,  born  at  Geneva  in  1702.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Petitot,  the  enameller ;  but,  having  developed  distinct  gifts  for 
portraiture,  he  came  to  Paris  in  1725.  He  was  protected  by 
M.  de  Puisieux,  ambassador  of  France  at  Naples,  and  followed 
him  to  that  city.  He  next  accompanied  some  rich  English  travellers 
on  a  voyage  in  the  Levant,  and,  attracted  by  the  life  and  colour  of 
Constantinople,  settled  for  a  time  in  that  city,  adopting  the  native 
dress  and  letting  his  beard  grow.  He  kept  the  same  peculiarities  of 
costume  when  he  went  to  Vienna  some  years  later,  and  for  that  reason 
was  called  "  The  Turkish  artist."  The  Emperor  Francis  I.  received 
hipa  very  cordially,  and  for  several  years  he  was  the  court  portraitist. 
His  reputation  was  now  very  great ;  but  when,  in  1748,  he  returned 
to  Paris  he  was  obliged,  in  the  more  artistic  atmosphere,  to  abate 
somewhat  of  his  pretensions.  He  remained,  however,  in  fashion : 
later,  travelled  in  England,  1753,  where  he  painted  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  other  royalties,  and  in  Holland;  finally  returned  to  his 
native  town,  where  he  died. 

Examples  of  his  work  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  galleries 
of  Dresden  and  Vienna  and  in  Switzerland.    Liotard  was  very  apt 
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at  Paris  at  that  date.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
he  was  presented  to  King  Louis  XV. ;  but  we 
have  found  no  authority  for  this  statement.^ 

Another  incident  of  this  first  trip  to  Paris  rests 
on  the  sure  evidence  of  official  documents.  On 
July  1st,  1751,  Louis  Basile  de  Bernage,  provost 
of  the  Paris  merchants,  writes  as  follows  to 
M.  Berry er,  a  Commissioner  of  Police  in  that  city  : 

On  what  you  were  good  enough  to  acquaint 
me  with,  as  to  the  design  which  brought  to 
this  place  Messrs.  Garrick  and  Levie,  I  have 
had  them  sought  for  but  have  not  succeeded 
in  discovering  them.  You  had  given  me  hopes 
of  sending  me  information  should  anything 
come  to  your  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  you  have  heard  no 
more  of  the  matter ;  but  I  know  without  any 
doubt  that  one  of  our  dancers  named  Devisse, 
who  left  furtively  in  the  month  of  August 
last  year  and  passed  into  England,  is  at  present 
at  Paris.  One  of  our  actors  assures  me  that 
he  saw  him  and  spoke  to  him  in  this  town 
only  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  object  of  his  voyage,  about 

at  catching  a  likeness ;  but  his  colour  is  thin  and  insipid,  and  he 
manages  surfaces  and  indicates  light  and  shade  so  badly  that  at  times 
the  heads  of  his  models  appear  almost  flat. 

*  Mr.  Fitzgerald  {Life,  p.  142),  says  that  this  presentation  was  duly 
noted  by  the  English  papers  ;  we  have  found  no  trace  of  this.  On 
the  French  side,  neither  La  Gazette  nor  Le  Mercure  de  France 
include  it  in  the  Court  News.  According  to  the  actor  Caillot, 
Garrick  in  1763  went  to  Versailles  to  watch  the  royal  procession 
going  to  the  mass  and  was  remarked  by  Louis  XV.  {Histoire 
abregee  du  thedtre  anglais,  p.  xxv.,  in  the  Memoir es  de  Garrick^ 
Paris,  1822).  Thus  the  actor  who  was  presented  to  the  Court  in 
1751  had  become  in  1763  a  simple  spectator  hidden  in  a  gallery  ! 
But  the  best  reason  for  not  believing  this  story  of  a  presentation  is 
the  fact  that  Garrick  himself  never  made  any  allusion  to  it. 

Another  anecdote  of  this  first  stay  in  France  is  that  which 
shows  the  actor  overwhelming,  thanks  to  his  facial  powers,  the 
murderer  of  his  countryman,  Sir  George  Lewis,  killed  in  the  Forest 
of  Bondy,    See  Fitzgerald,  p,  142. 
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which  he  addressed  certain  entreaties  to  me, 
alleging  business  affairs,  is  to  help  forward, 
by  his  special  knowledge,  the  steps  that 
Messrs.  Garrick  and  Levi6  may  take  to  entice 
some  of  our  actors  and  actresses  and  to  carry 
them  off  with  them ;  perhaps  he  has  already 
taken  measures  to  succeed  in  that. 

I  hope.  Sir,  that  independently  of  these 
reasons,  his  infringement  of  the  regulations 
and  orders  of  the  king  will  decide  you  to  give 
orders  to  have  him  arrested  and  carried  to  the 
Eor  FEveque.^  The  Due  de  Gesvres,  to  whom 
I  have  reported  this,  is  of  my  opinion;  and 
M.  d'Argenson  will  approve  your  action.  The 
example  is  absolutely  necessary ;  first,  to  keep 
our  actors  and  actresses  within  bounds  and  to 
assure  that  the  public  service  be  properly 
carried  out;  secondly,  to  forestall  M.  Devisse's 
evil  intentions  and  the  operations  of  these 
foreigners. 

I  beg  you  to  remain  ever  persuaded  of  the 
devotion  and  respect  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

De  Bernage.^ 

^  *  The  origin  of  this  name  is  disputed.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  it  is  usually  found  spelt  Fort  I'Eveque ;  but  it 
was  in  no  sense  a  fort.  Others  derive  it  from  Four  (oven),  on  the 
supposition  that  there  was  formerly  a  Four  hancd^  or  common  oven 
on  this  spot,  where  the  bishop  allowed  the  people  of  Paris  to  bake 
their  bread.  But  the  proper  derivation  seems  to  be  from  Forum, 
this  being  the  original  seat  of  jurisdiction  and  prison  of  the  Bishop 
of  Paris.  Later  the  For  I'Eveque  became  a  prison  for  lesser  crimes 
and  misdemeanours — debt,  military  indiscipline,  poaching,  offences 
against  morality,  etc.  It  was  situated  on  the  Quai  de  la  M^gisserie, 
opposite  the  Place  Dauphine,  and  between  the  Pont  Neuf  and  where 
are  to-day  Les  Magasins  de  la  Samaritaine.  Here  actors  were  con- 
fined for  "  inobservance  of  the  king's  regulations,"  or  for  "  want  of 
respect  to  the  public."  See  M.  Funck-Brentano's  interesting  book, 
La  Bastille  des  comMiens  (Paris,  1903). 

'  Biblioth^que  de  I'Arsenal :  Archives  de  la  Bastille^  manuscrit 
11743  ;  fs.  357-83.     See  also,  Funck-Brentano,  op.  cit. 

The  provost  of  the  merchants  had  the  right  to  take  an  interest  in 
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In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  contained 
in  this  letter,  a  warrant  was  issued  against 
Devisse,  but  he  was  not  arrested  till  September  25th. 
Was  there  any  connection  between  this  affair 
and  Garrick's  return  to  England  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  give  a  decisive  answer; 
but  he  seems  to  have  withdrawn  in  some  haste. 
Colle  writing  on  the  13th  of  July,^  is  ignorant  of 
his  departure,  projected  or  accomplished ;  and 
Garrick  was  back  in  England  and  settled  at 
Chiswick  with  his  friends,  the  Burlingtons,  before 
the  end  of  the  month.^ 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  story  of  the 
attempt  alluded  to  in  De  Bernage's  letter  may 
well  be  true  without  in  any  way  damaging  the 
actor's  honourable  reputation.  Garrick  very  pos- 
sibly did  not  understand  that,  in  allowing  his 
agents  to  attempt  to  induce  dancers  from  the 
Opera  to  join  the  ballet  of  Drury  Lane,  he  was 
making  himself  guilty  of  a  political  crime  1  He 
was,  without  any  doubt,  intimately  acquainted 
with  Levie,^  who  had  been  formerly  employed  at 
Covent  Garden  and  was  at  this  date  ballet-master 
at  Garrick's  theatre.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Garrick  was  already  thinking  in  1751  of  in- 
creasing his  body  of  dancers,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
vie  with  the  brilliant  spectacles  produced  at  the 
rival  theatre ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  he  succeeded, 
three  years  later,  in  attracting  to  Drury  Lane  the 
foremost  maitre  de  ballet  of  the  day. 

the  doings  of  the  dancers  of  the  Op^ra  because  the  municipality 
directed  that  institution  from  1749-80.  For  the  original  of  this 
letter  see  Appendix. 

^  See  the  passage  from  his  Journal,  quoted  p.  109. 

'  See  letter  to  Peter,  p,  114. 

'  Or  Livier,  or  Leviez  ;  see  a  letter  from  Noverre,  9  mai,  1755, 
Boaden  vol.  ii.  p.  390.  Later  Levi6  retired  to  Paris,  where  Garrick  met 
him  and  lent  him  money  in  1764.  (Letters  from  Monnet  ;  Boaden, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  437,  446).  See  also  Henry  Angelo's  Reminiscences 
(London,  1828),  vol.  i.  p.  52.  Angelo  lodged  with  him  at  Paris 
in  1774. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  exact  truth  of  this  affair, 
Garrick  always  preserved  a  discreet  silence  about 
this  visit.  In  his  Correspondence  we  have  only 
discovered  one  allusion  to  it,  when,  in  an  un- 
published letter  to  his  brother  Peter,  he  writes  : 

Chiswick,  July  ?/*  (?). 

[Peter  had  invited  David  and  his  wife  to 
Lichfield],  .  .  .  ''  but  when  we  came  to  hint  it 
to  y®  family  here  we  had  grave  faces  and  cool 
answers ;  so  that  we  have  thought  it  wise  and 
best  (knowing  that  we  can  make  freer  with 
you  than  greater  folks)  to  defer  our  expedi- 
tion into  Staffordshire.  .  .  .  We  have  y  great- 
est obligations  to  our  friends  here  and  as  we 
elop'd  from  'em  y®  beginning  of  y^  summer, 
they  expect  (and  with  reason)  that  we  should 
stay  with  'em  y  remaining  part  and  so  we 
shall  .... 

''  You  ask  me  how  I  like  Prance  ?  It  is 
y^  best  place  in  the  world  to  make  a  visit  to 
and  I  was  indeed  much  satisfy'd  with  my 
journey ;  the  particulars  of  my  liking  and 
dislike  you  shall  know  when  you  see  me.  I 
had  much  honour  done  me  both  by  Prench 
and  English ;  and  everybody  and  everything 
contributed  to  make  me  happy.  The  great 
fault  of  our  countrymen  is,  that  when  they 
go  to  Paris,  they  keep  too  much  among  them- 
selves ;  but  if  they  would  mix  with  y^  Prench 
as  I  did,  it  is  a  most  agreeable  jaunt."  ^ 

^  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxvii.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  {Life)  quotes  the  first 
part  of  this  letter  on  page  127,  assigning  it  to  the  year  1749.  Farther 
on,  p.  142,  he  quotes  the  second  part,  incorrectly.  ("  You  ask  me 
how  I  like  France.  It  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  a  visit.  The 
great  fault  of  our  countrymen  is  that  they  do  not  mix  with  the  natives. 
J  did "),  and  gives  it  the  date  1751  !  He  adds  that  among  the 
Parisians,  with  whom  age  is  a  serious  matter,  Garrick  passed  for 
thirty-two ;  but  that  the  actor  would  have  no  such  unpleasant  (?) 
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We  have  very  little  doubt  that,  after  this  first 
visit  to  Paris,  Garrick  remained  in  correspondence 
with  Monnet,  and  perhaps  with  other  friends ; 
but  no  trace  of  such  letters  remains.  The  only 
references  to  Prench  affairs  that  we  have  noted 
are  in  the  communications  from  Charles  Selwin, 
an  English  banker  at  Paris,  who  speaks  thus  of 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  to  the  actor  in  December 
1754: 

"  It  would  do  you  good  to  come  and  see 
Mad"*  Clairon  in  The  Troyens}  She  is  so  im- 
proved as  not  to  be  reconnaissable  [sic].  She  is 
on  the  stage  at  the  same  time  with  Mad^*'  Dumes- 
nil  and  Gaussen.  Such  a  triumvirate  was  never 
seen.  But  she  eclipses  the  others  and  will  soon 
be  the  greatest  actress  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
Prench  stage.  Mad"*  Dumesnil  says,  If  she  had 
made  the  piece  she  should  have  given  M"*  Clairon 
the  part  the  author  has — which  is  very  great,  as  it 
should  have  been  her  own  part.  If  they  had 
men  equal  to  their  women,  I  should  be  sorry  for 
it,  because  I  would  not  have  any  theatre  preferred 
to  Drury  Lane,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
Actor's  being  so  whilst  M''  Garrick  acts  on  it." 

In  Garrick's  reply  there  were  probably  compli- 
ments addressed  to  the  actress,  for  Selwin  says  in 
another  letter  (June  11th,  1755) :  ''  W  Clairon  is 
vastly  flattered  by  what  you  said  of  her,  which  I 
told  her.  She  says  nothing  can  give  her  a  more 
sensible  pleasure  than  the  approbation  of  so  good 
a  judge  as  M^  Garrick.  She  hopes  soon  to  have 
it  in  her  power  to  say  to  you  what  she  thinks  of 

fiction  and  asked  his  brother  to  send  his  correct  age  as  set  down  in 
the  family  Bible.  In  Garrick's  letter  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
Parisians  in  this  connection.  The  fact  is  that  the  actor  had  forgotten 
his  age ;  he  had  already  asked  Peter  to  send  him  the  exact  date  of 
his  birth  (letter,  May  12th,  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxvii.),  and  in  the 
letter  here  alluded  to  he  speaks  again  of  the  same  subject. 
*  That  is,  Les  TroyenneSj  by  Chateaubrun ;  produced  1754. 
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it  in  person,  as  I  have  told  her  you  intend  coming 
again  to  Paris."  ^ 

But,  as  a  consequence  of  the  unfriendly  rela- 
tions that  followed  between  the  two  countries,  it 
was  not  till  eight  years  later  that  Garrick  was 
able  to  cross  the  Channel  a  second  time.  During 
that  interval  he  had  made  two  other  Erench 
acquaintances,  of  whom  we  will  speak  briefly. 

^  The  letters  of  Selwin  and  of  his  successors  at  Paris  are  in  the 
Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxii.  add. 
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III 

CLAUDE.PIERRE  PATU 

The  first  of  these  was  Claude-Pierre  Patu/  a 
young  Paris  barrister,  whose  character  and  views 
were  large  enough  to  allow  him  to  count  among 
his  friends  d'Alembert,  the  Encyclopedist,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Philosophical  movement,  and 
Palissot,^  who  won  notoriety  by  his  attacks  upon 
them ;  Voltaire,  the  literary  monarch  of  the  day, 
and  Freron,  one  of  the  few  critics  who  did  not 
kneel  before  his  throne.  Patu  further  proved  the 
liberality  of  his  taste  by  admiring  not  only  the 
plays  of  Voltaire  but  also  those  of  the  detested 
Shakespeare.  Considering  his  youth,  his  literary 
acquirements  were  extensive ;  his  judgment  seems 
to  have  been  sure ;  had  his  health  been  stronger, 
he  would  certainly  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  literary  history  of  his  time. 

Led  by  his  desire  to  extend  his  knowledge  of 
English  literature  and  to  see  the  plays  of  great 
Shakespeare  acted  by  great  Garrick,  Patu,  in  spite 
of  his  feeble  chest,  braves  the  fogs  of  the  Thames 
in  November  1754.   Introduced  by  John  Cleland/ 

^  All  Patu's  letters  to  Garrick  are  printed  in  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  Con- 
sult also  R.  Huchon,  Mrs.  Montagu  (London,  1906),  pp.  112-14. 

*  Palissot  attacked  J.  J.  Rousseau  m  his  comedy  Le  Cercle^  1757  ; 
he  published  in  1757  his  Petites  lettres  contre  de  grands  pkilosophes  ; 
he  satirized  the  Philosophers  in  his  Pkilosophes,  1760. 

'  He  was  the  son  of  Pope's  friend,  William  Cleland.  Dismissed 
from  the  employment  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1736,  he  spent 
the  next  few  years  travelling  in  Europe.  At  London,  in  1750,  he  had 
published  his  novel,  Fanny  HUl  ;  or^  the  Memoirs  of  a  WmruMi  of 
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a  man  of  letters  whose  reputation  was  not  of  the 
best,  but  who  remained  on  friendly  terms  with 
Garrick  till  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  received 
by  the  actor  with  "  truly  Prench  politeness,"  and 
appears  to  have  at  once  won  his  good  opinion,  as 
was  indeed  but  natural,  for  Patu  was  a  convinced 
Anglo-maniac  and  an  adorer  of  Shakespeare. 

He  remained  at  London  only  a  few  weeks,  but 
during  that  short  stay  he  followed  the  perform- 
ances at  Drury  Lane  with  the  greatest  assiduity. 
Soon  after  the  New  Year  he  was  back  at  Paris, 
where  he  began  that  correspondence  the  Prench 
half  of  which  has  been  affectionately  preserved  by 
Garrick. 

I  will  write  sometimes  in  English  [he  says 
in  his  letter  of  Pebruary  25th,  1755]  ;  pitifully 
to  be  sure,  but  what  is  that  to  me,  since  error 
is  the  only  way  to  truth?  And  besides,  a 
true  Englishman  considers  thoughts  more 
than  words.  Sometimes  in  Prench  to  make 
myself  gratified  with  a  Prench  answer,  the 
perusal  of  which  will  encourage  my  pen  and 
invite  it  to  do,  if  possible,  in  your  language, 
what  noble  ambition,  work  and  sagacity  made 
you  able  to  do  in  ours.  Meantime,  do  not 
forget,  I  beseech  you,  to  give  me  some  news 
of  your  stage,  your  warm,  interesting  stage, 
the  remembrance  of  which  strikes  still  to  my 
very  heart.  Oh,  Sir,  how  must  I  lament  the 
state  of  our  scene !  it  shall,  it  must  fall 
down,  if  nobody  is  bold  enough  to  enlarge 
our  fetters,  to  lessen  the  heavy  burdens  we 
have    been    imposed   upon  by   custom,   pre- 

Fleasure^  which,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  indecency,  had  an  enormous 
sale.  His  Memoirs  of  a  Coxcomb,  1751,  has  more  literary  merit.  He 
wrote  also  very  frigid  tragedies  and  some  philological  treatises. 
Patu  admired  Fanny  Hill^  and  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Oleland, 
November  3l8t,  1754. 
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occupation,^  and  that  foolish  tyranny  which 
makes  us  jurare  in  verba  magistrorum  \  or 
rather  to  rise  against  those  blind  prepossessed 
critics  and  shake  off  the  vile  obedience  they 
exact.  I  forced  great  many  of  my  country- 
men to  confess  such  a  truth,  though  they  are 
enemies  to  great  Shakespeare,  who  is  called 
among  them,  the  absurd,  ridiculous  poet  and 
whom  they  never  understood  a  line  of .  .  .  . 
Well,  let  us  have  fine  verses,  interesting 
speeches  etc.,  but  no  heat,  no  passion,  at  all 
etc.  Before  ten  or  twelve  years,  I  do  assure 
you,  everybody  will  keep  Corneille,  Racine, 
and  Campistron  in  his  own  library,  and  prefer 
the  Pair  of  St.  Germain  to  the  Erench  play- 
house :  that  is,  a  spectacle  smiling  to  fancy, 
pleasing  to  eyes,  and  so  answering  its  only 
end,  to  a  spectacle  which,  destined  to  strike 
at  home,  to  affect  the  very  heart,  to  seize 
upon  all  the  faculties  of  our  soul,  misses  its 
aim  and  hardly  keeps  its  empire  over  the 
mind  and  around  the  ears.  .  .  .  ^ 


Thus  he  converses  with  his  friend  on  literary 
matters;  he  sends  him  the  latest  news  of  the 
Prench  stage,^  buys  him  books,  and  advises  him 
as  to  what  journals  to  read  in  order  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  movement  of  contemporary  thought. 

^  Patu  means  "  prejudice." 

^  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  383-5.    This  letter  is  written  in  English. 

'  Thus  :  "  UOrphelin  de  la  Chine  is  over.  Je  trouve  cette  pifece 
chaude,  interessante  et  g6n6ralement  6crite  k  la  Voltaire  ;  mais  vous 
en  jugerez.  La  pr6face  qu'il  a  mise  k  la  tete,  et  que  vous  verrez 
lorsqu'elle  pourra  vous  parvenir,  ne  manquera  pas  de  vous  rdvolter. 
II  y  traite  les  pieces  de  Shakespeare  de  farces  monstruemes,  et  en 

Earle  avec  un  m^pris  souverain.  J'en  suis  d'autant  plus  indign6  que 
js  moindres  paroles  de  ce  grand  ^crivain  sont  prises  ici  pour  des 
oracles,  et  que  j'en  aurai  d'autant  plus  d'hydres  k  terrasser.  N'im- 
porte ! 

"-4  vainer e  sans  peril,  on  triomphe  sans  gloire.'^ 
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He  puts  him  in  communication  with  Preron,  who 
offers  him  the  hospitality  of  his  sheets.^  He  looks 
after  the  actor's  friends  when  they  visit  Paris, 
making  himself  agreeable  to  Mr.  Prit chard  when 
he  brings  his  daughter  across  the  water  to  learn 
dancing  and  complete  her  "corporal  education." 
Through  Garrick  he  enters  into  relations  with  the 
dancer  Noverre,  and  communicates  to  his  friend  at 
London  his  impressions  of  that  gentleman — favour- 
able at  first;  later,  on  more  ample  knowledge, 
less  agreeable.^  He  forms  the  ambitious  design  of 
writing  a  history  of  English  literature :  The  Eng- 
lish Farnassus ;  or,  Lives  of  the  Principal  Foets 
who  have  rendered  Great  Britain  Illustrious,  a 
work  which  was  to  reveal  to  the  Prench  nation 
beauties  of  which  it  had  no  suspicion  or  which 
it  understood  ill.  Here,  however,  he  needs  the 
actor's  collaboration  :  ''  This  is  what  I  expect  from 
your  first  leisure  moments,  although,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  sooner  will  be  the  better  :  your  ideas, 
your  help,  your  explanations  on  the  first  and 
second  periods  of  your  poetry.  .  .  .  When  that  is 
complete,  we  will  think  of  the  others.  If  you 
will  not  collaborate  with  me  in  this  work,  if  you 
have  so  much  spite  against  the  Prench  nation  that 
you  refuse  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge, 
I  shall  abandon  my  design."  ^ 

Meanwhile  he  publishes  in  the  Journal  etranger 
a  translation  of  some  scenes  from  Brown's  Barba- 
rossa,  an  article  on  Mrs.  Lennox's  Shakespeare 
Illustrated,  a  very  favourable  notice  of  the  changes 
made  by  Garrick  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  per- 

*  See  a  letter  from  Fr^ron,  January  12th,  1756 ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Garrick  accepted  his  offer.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  journalist  always  spoke  in  most  flattering  terms  of 
the  English  actor,  and  made  frequent  allusions  to  "the  celebrated 
Garrick,"  "  the  English  Eoscius,"  etc. 

^  See  an  amusing  letter  from  Patu  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  410). 

*  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
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haps  a  translation  of  his  Lying  Valet}  He  pub- 
lishes his  Choix  de  petites  pieces  du  Theatre 
anglais,  a  collection  which  more  than  one  Erench 
author  found  useful.^ 

Above  all,  he  preaches  the  Shakespearean  gospel 
to  the  French;  with  the  enthusiastic  courage  of 
youth  he  dares  to  penetrate  into  Les  Delices/  and 
attempts  to  convert  the  high  priest  of  the  opposite 
sect. 

I  did  not  fail  to  tell  him  what  I  thought 
of  his  expressions,  so  false  and  so  incon- 
siderate, about  Shakespeare.  He  agreed  very 
frankly  that  Shakespeare  was  an  amiable 
barbarian,  a  delightful  madman  \  such  were 
his  own  words.  The  chief  point  that  angers 
him  is  the  irregularity  of  that  illustrious 
poet's  plans,  irregularity  which  you  are  very 
far  from  defending.  As  to  the  natural  ease, 
the   warmth,   the    admirable   ideas   scattered 

*  Published  in  full,  August  1757,  the  month  of  Patu's  death.  We 
[Attribute  to  him  also  a  notice  of  Cleland's  Fanny,  from  which  some 
pages  are  translated  {Fragments  de  qttelques  romans  anglais,  juin 
1755).  Other  articles  of  the  same  year — one  especially  on  Johnson's 
Dictionary  (cf.  his  letter  to  Garrick,  June  18th,  1755,  in  which  he 
thanks  him  for  an  opinion  on  that  work) — are  possibly  by  Patu. 

^  The  first  volume  contains  three  pieces  by  Dodsley,  the  footman- 
author-bookseller  :  The  Toy  Shop  (1731),  The  Kin^  and  the  Miller  of 
MansfieU  (1737),  The  Blind  Man  of  BethnaZ  Green  (1741) ;  with  a 
fourth  piece,  The  Devil  to  Pay ;  or,  the  Wives  metamorphosed,  by 
Ch.  Coffey,  Mottley,  and  Theo.  Gibber  (1731)— a  piece  in  which 
Kitty  Glive  won  her  first  successes.  From  it  Sedaine  made  his 
Diable  a  qicatre  (1756).  He  and  G0II6  are  both  indebted  to  The 
King  and  the  Miller ;  the  one  for  Le  Roi  et  le  fermier  (1762),  the 
other  for  La  Partie  de  chasse  de  Henri  IV.  (1762). 

The  second  volume  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  Gay's :  the  cele- 
brated Beggar's  Opera  and  a  tragi-comi-pastoral  farce,  W^hat  d'ye  call 
it  ?  (1715).  The  preface  of  this  volume  contains  an  appreciation  of 
Gay,  for  whom  Patu  had  a  deep  admiration  (see  his  letter  of  May  18th, 
1755),  with  a  translation  of  Swift's  Reflexions  on  the  writer  and  his 
work. 

'  See  the  letter  of  Voltaire  to  Thi6riot  (November  8th,  1755) : 
"  J'ai  vu  M.  Patu ;  il  a  de  I'esprit,  il  est  naturel,  il  est  aimable.  J'ai 
6t6  trfes  fach6  que  son  sejour  ait  6t6  si  court,"  etc.  See,  too,  his  letter 
to  d'Argental  of  the  same  date,  where  Voltaire  speaks  of  his  two 
pilgrims  to  Emmaus— Patu  and  Palissot. 
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through  Shakespeare's  works,  that  he  agreed 
to.  ...  I  impressed  him  yesterday  by  the 
energy  with  which  I  hacked  up  my  opinion. 
I  drew  out  my  hook  and  read  him  the  scene 
from  Romeo  between  that  young  man  and 
Friar  Laurence :  "  Romeo,  come  forth,"  etc. 
At  first  he  laughed  at  my  ardour,  but  at 
the  verses — 

'Tis  torture  and  not  mercy  ;  heaven  is  here, 

Where  JnHet  lives.  .  .  . 

0  Father,  hadst  thou  no  strong  poison  mixt, 

No  sharp-ground  knife,  no  present  means  of  death, 

But  banishment  to  torture  me  withal  ?  ^ — 

he  grew  animated  and  frankly  declared  that 
that  was  very  beautiful,  very  touching,  very 
natural ;  but  it  was  better  still  when  I  went 
on  with  the  scene  and  when  he  heard  that 
admirable  enumeration  of  parts  which  proves 
better  than  ten  tragedies  how  eloquent  Shake- 
speare was : 

Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost  not  feel : 

Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 

An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered. 

Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished, 

Then  might'st  thou  speak,  then  might'st  thou  tear 

thy  hair, 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.^ 

He  hardly  knew  this  play,  which  he  had  read 
perhaps  thirty  years  ago;  but  he  asked  me 
for  it  so  as  to  read  it  again,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  catastrophe  as  you  have  painted  it.^ 

*  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  III.  sc.  iii.  Patu  quotes,  somewhat 
incorrectly,  from  memory. 

'  See  p.  72.  Patu  adds :  "  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  dear  Garrick. 
'  Yes,  indeed,'  he  said  ;  '  that  Mr.  Garrick  is  inimitable  as  an  actor, 
judging  by  what  all  who  have  seen  him  say.  My  niece  [turning  to 
Mme  Denis,  who  for  a  long  time  now  has  lived  with  her  uncle],  if  I 
were  not  so  old,  and  had  a  little  better  digestion,  we  should  have  to 
go  and  see  him  act.' " 
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...  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  I  should 
bring  him  round  to  my  way  of  thinking  on 
this  subject,  if  I  had  time  to  make  a  longer 
stay  at  Geneva.  ^ 

Patu  had  hoped  to  return  to  London,  but  as  his 
health  got  weaker  and  weaker  he  decided  to  set 
out  for  Italy.  On  the  way  he  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Voltaire.^  From  Naples  he  sent  to  his  English 
friend  the  last  letter  that  Garrick  was  to  receive 
from  him.  It  is  full  of  hope  and  of  plans  for  the 
future,  and  ends  with  the  words  of  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet :  "  Farewell,  remember  me."  Then,  like 
a  shadow,  this  young  and  amiable  spirit  departed 
from  life.  He  died  in  August,  1757,  at  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne,^  leaving  behind  him  only  a  little 
comedy,  some  few  articles  in  the  Reviews,  some 
translations  of  English  plays,  and  a  bundle  of 
letters,  which  Garrick  kept  carefully,  and  which 

^  See  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  408,  409.  See  also  Lettres  de  Mme  de 
Graffigny^  6d.  Asse,  Paris  1879,  pp.  249  sqq. 

'  "  Votre  lettre,  Monsieur,  est  venue  tr^s  a  propos  pour  me  consoler 
du  depart  de  M.  d'Alembert  et  de  M.  Patu.  ,  .  .  Mon  dessein  etait 
d'accompagner  M.  Patu  jusqu'k  Lyon  et  d'y  entendre  Mile  Clairon," 
etc.  (Voltaire  k  Palissot,  November  SOth,  1756). 

'  "  Je  regrette  sensiblement  le  petit  Patu  ;  il  aimait  tons  les  arts 
et  son  ame  etait  candide  "  (Voltaire  k  M.  V ernes,  October  26tli,  1757). 
It  is  probable  that  Garrick,  who  must  have  passed  through  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne  on  his  way  to  Italy,  visited  Patu's  grave  in  1763.  At 
the  request  of  M.  Hennin,  Voltaire  had  composed  for  it  the 
following  epitaph : 

Tendre  et  pure  amitie  dont  j'ai  senti  les  charmes, 

Tu  conduisis  mes  pas  dans  ces  tristes  deserts, 

Tu  posas  cette  tombe  et  tu  gravas  ces  vers 

Que  mes  yeux  arrosaient  de  larmes. 

Hennin  very  reasonably  objected  that  these  verses  spoke  of  every- 
thing but  Patu  ;  he  added  that  it  was  perhaps  hardly  polite  to  call  a 
place  a  triste  desert  under  the  nose  of  its  inhabitants.  He  substituted 
for  Voltaire's  quatrain  a  prose  epitaph,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  dead 
friend  as — 

Estime  en  Angleterre, 

Applaudi  a  Rome, 

Cheri  dans  sa  patrie. 

See  Correspondance  inedite  de  Voltaire  avec  P.  M.  HenmUy  Paris, 
1825. 
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he  marked  "  Letters  of  that  poor  Patu."  It  has 
heen  truly  said  that  "  Erench  criticism  on  English 
poetry  lost  much  hy  his  premature  death."  ^ 

^  E.  Huchon^  Mrs.  Montagu,  p.  114.  An  obituary  article  in 
VAnnee  litteraire  (tome  vii.,  1757,  pp.  178-187),  gives  some  additional 
details  on  this  interesting  young  man.  Patu  was  the  posthumous 
son  of  the  private  secretary  of  Cardinal  Dubois.  His  father  left  him 
an  income  of  £500  a  year.  After  brilliant  studies  at  the  College  de 
Juilli  and  the  College  de  Beauvais,  he  prepared  for  the  Bar ;  but  the 
belles-lettres  were  his  passion,  and  engrossed  most  of  his  time.  "  II 
voulut  apprendre  TAnglais  ;  il  en  acneta  les  Grammaires,  les  Dic- 
tionnaires  et  les  compositions  les  plus  estim^es.  Dfes  lors  trop 
d'application  altera  sa  sante.  .  .  la  lenteur  de  ses  progr^s  dans  la 
langue  anglaise  I'impatientait ;  il  I'entendait,  la  traduisait,  mais  ne  la 
parlait  pas  avec  facilite.  Le  celfebre  Docteur  Maty,  avec  lequel  il 
entretint  depuis  une  correspondance  litteraire,  lui  accorda  son  amitie 
et  se  plut  a  lui  f aire  sentir  I'energie,  les  finesses  et  I'urbanite  de  la 
langue  britannique,"  etc. 


IV 

JEAN'GEORGES  NOVERRE  ' 

NovERRE  had  neither  the  culture,  the  dis- 
interestedness, nor  the  modesty  that  distinguished 
Patu ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  even 
to-day  his  name  remains  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  choreographic  art.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  he  was  a  member  of  the  company  at 
the  Opera  Comique  under  Monnet's  management.^ 
Next  he  performed  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and 
Strasburg,  and  directed  for  a  time  the  entertain- 
ments   at    the   Court   of    Prussia.^     In   1754   he 

^  On  Noverre  we  have  consulted  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  and  several  un- 

Eublished  letters  of  his  in  the  Forster  Collection.  See  also  No  verre's 
ook,  Lettres  sur  les  arts  imitateurs  {hyon,  1760) ;  and  The  Life  and 
Works  of  the  Chevalier  Noverre^  by  Charles  Edwin  Noverre  (London, 
1882,  4to). 

'  It  was  there  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  (June  8th,  1743), 
and  not,  as  has  been  often  printed,  before  the  French  Court  at 
Fontainebleau.    See  Monnet's  Memoires. 

^  The  Prince  de  Ligne,  in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Poland  about  the 
interview  between  Frederick  II.  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of 
Germany,  at  Neustadt,  in  1770,  has  an  amusing  reference  to  Noverre, 
which  Carlyle  has  translated  thus :  "  Coming  out  of  the  play,  the 
Kaiser  said  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  '  There  is  Noverre,  the  famous 
composer  of  ballets;  he  has  been  in  Berlin,  I  believe.'  Noverre 
made  thereupon  a  beautiful  dancing-master  bow.  *  Ah,  I  know  him,' 
said  the  king  ; '  we  saw  him  at  Berlin  ;  he  was  very  droll,  mimicked 
all  the  world,  especially  our  chief  dancing-women,  to  make  you  split 
with  laughing.'  Noverre,  ill  content  with  this  way  of  remembering 
him,  made  another  beautiful  third-position  bow,  and  hoped  possibly 
the  king  would  say  something  further,  and  offer  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  small  revenge.  '  Your  ballets  are  beautiful,'  said  the  king 
to  him,  '  your  dancing-girls  have  grace  ;  but  it  is  grace  in  a  squattish 
form  {de  la  grdce  engoncee).  I  think  you  make  them  raise  their 
shoulders  and  their  arms  too  much.  For,  Monsieur  Noverre,  if  you 
remember,  our  principal  dancing-girl  at  Berlin  wasn't  so.'    '  That  is 
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accepted  an  invitation  from  his  former  manager, 
Monnet,  and  returned  to  the  Pair  of  St.  Germain, 
where  he  dazzled  every  one  by  the  splendour  of 
his  ballets,  Les  Fetes  chinoises  and  La  Fontaine 
de  jouvence.  "  The  first,  a  national  ballet,  amazed 
by  its  singularity,  and  its  magnificence  drew  a 
very  large  attendance  ...  it  was  seen  by  the 
whole  of  Paris."  ^  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
Monnet  who  recommended  Noverre  to  Garrick ; 
but,   as   the   engagement  of    the    dancer   was   a 


why  she  was  at  Berlin,  sire,'  replied  Noverre  (satirically,  all  he 
could)."    {History  of  Frederick  the  Great) 

^  Memoires  of  Monnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  74.  Of  this  balletj  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  all  Lives  of  Garrick,  no  description  has  so  far 
been  given.  We  quote  here  a  contemporary  account  drawn  from  the 
Nouveau  Calendrier  des  spectacles  de  Paris,  1755  : 
^^Les  Fetes  Chinoises,  composed  by  M.  Noverre,  July  1st,  1754  : 
"  This  ballet  had  already  been  performed  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and 
Strasburg.  The  scene  represents  at  first  an  avenue  ending  in 
terraces  and  in  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  palace  situated  on  a 
height.  This  first  set  changes,  and  shows  a  public  square,  decorated 
for  a  festival ;  at  the  back  is  an  amphitheatre,  on  which  sixteen 
Chinamen  are  seated.  By  a  q^uick  change  of  scene,  thirty-two 
Chinamen  appear  instead  of  sixteen,  and  go  through  a  panto- 
mimic performance  on  the  steps.  As  they  descend,  sixteen  other 
Chinamen,  mandarins  and  slaves,  come  out  of  their  houses  and  take 
their  places  on  the  steps.  All  these  persons  form  eight  ranks  of 
dancers,  who,  by  bending  down  and  rising  up  in  succession,  give  a  fair 
imitation  of  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea.  When  all  the  Chinese 
have  come  down  they  begin  a  characteristic  march.  In  this  is  to 
be  seen  a  mandarin,  carried  in^  a  rich  palanquin  by  six  white  slaves, 
while  two  negroes  drag  a  car  in  which  a  young  Chinese  woman  is 
seated.  They  are  both  preceded  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  China- 
men, who  play  divers  instruments  of  music  in  use  in  their  country. 
When  this  procession  is  finished  the  ballet  begins,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  neither  for  the  varietj^  nor  for  the  neatness  of  the 
figures.  It  ends  by  a  round-dance,  in  which  there  are  thirty-two 
persons  ;  their  movements  form  a  prodigious  quantity  of  new  and 
perfectly  planned  figures,  which  are  linked  and  unlinked  with  the 
greatest  ease.  At  the  end  of  this  round-dance  the  Chinamen  take 
up  their  places  anew  on  the  amphitheatre,  which  changes  into  a 
porcelain  shop.  Thirty-two  vases  rise  up,  and  hide  from  the  audience 
the  thirty-two  Chinese.  M.  Monnet  has  spared  nothing  that  could 
possibly  assist  M.  Noverre's  rich  imagination.  .  .  .  The  dresses  were 
made  from  M.  Boquet's  designs."  We  shall  meet  M.  Boquet  again  ; 
he  went  to  London  to  prepare  the  costumes,  etc.,  for  Noverre's  ballet, 
and  was  later  attached  to  the  Paris  Opera.  He  was  an  artist  of 
mark  in  his  line,  as  the  designs  of  his  that  we  reproduce  show. 
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business  matter,  the  actor  entrusted  negotiations 
to  the  banker  Selwin. 

Fresh  from  his  brilliant  success  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  Noverre  proved  very  exacting.  He 
refused  with  contempt  an  offer  of  £200,  with  a 
benefit,  and  demanded  350  guineas,  plus  a  per- 
formance at  which  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
was  to  act  himself.  Selwin  advised  Garrick  to 
accept  (January  11th,  1755)  :  ''  Nobody  could  be 
so  fit  to  manage  it  as  he  is,  if  you  could  confide 
in  his  discretion,  which  I  should,  to  judge  from 
his  countenance  and  manner  of  expressing  him- 
self. It  seems  he  is  of  Lausanne  and  a  Protestant, 
and  not  much  attached  to  this  country;  so  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  fix  him  with  you,  if 
you  liked  him  and  could  make  it  worth  his 
while.  .  .  .  "  ^ 

Even  after  the  contract  was  signed  (January 
31st,  1755),  difficulties  still  occurred.  Garrick 
had  expressed  his  desire  to  see  Noverre  at  London, 
and  for  that  purpose  had  told  Selwin  to  offer  him 
twenty-five  louis  as  travelling  expenses.  But  this 
sum  our  prudent  Swiss  considered  insufficient : 
''  The  pleasure  I  shall  have  in  forwarding  our 
acquaintance  and  in  cementing  it  will  make  me 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  sacrifice  I  am  making  you  of 
my  time,  since  I  am  refusing  to  go  and  earn  money 
in  the  country  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
Fairs  :  you  see  that  it  would  not  be  just  for  me 
to  lose  on  two  sides  at  once,  and  that  you  must 
recompense  me  for  my  voyage."  ^ 

Next  Noverre,  wishing  all  his  little  circle  to 
share  his  good  fortune,  recommends  to  Garrick 
his  friend  the  dancer  de  Laitre,  his  friend  Monsieur 
Boquet,  decorator  and  designer  of  costumes  ;  his 
wife,  *' without  whom  I  cannot  live  at  London," 

*  Letter  of  May  11th,  1755  ;  Forster  Collection. 

'  Letter  of  February  26tli,  1755  ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 
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and  who  would  make  herself  useful  in  the  ballet. 
Having  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  prelimi- 
naries, he  needs  an  advance ;  and  then,  something 
else  :  "  I  have  had  much  vexation  since  my  return ; 
I  have  lost  two  rings  worth  sixty  louis,  which  my 
wife  had  put  on  my  watch-chain  without  fastening 
the  clasp,  and  I  lost  them  when  I  went  to  see 
Mr.  Selwin ;  [or,  in  other  words,  '  I  lost  them  in 
your  service.']  However,  one  must  take  comfort, 
and  bear  like  a  philosopher  the  accidents  which  hap- 
pen.   Earewell,  Sir,  I  await  a  word  from  you.  .  . ."  ^ 

Garrick's  letter  must  have  satisfied  him  on  every 
point,  for  he  hails  it  with  a  perfect  paean  of  joy 
and  gratitude :  "I  have  received  the  charming 
letter  which  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of 
writing  me;  I  have  a  lively  sentiment  of  your 
proofs  of  esteem ;  your  style  is  admirable,  and  has 
been  approved  by  every  person  to  whom  I  have 
read  your  letter ;  in  fine,  you  are  a  heavenly  man, 
and  all  the  artists  and  the  savants  of  this  country 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  happiness  of  knowing 
you."^ 

But  now  that  everything  was  ready,  the  political 
sky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  when  the  open- 
ing of  the  theatrical  season  arrived  the  storm 
appeared  ready  to  burst.  Poreseeing  trouble, 
Garrick  had  a  paragraph  inserted  in  the  London 
papers  explaining  that  Noverre  was  a  Swiss 
Protestant,  that  his  wife  was  a  German,  and  that 
his  troop  of  dancers  contained  very  few  Prench. 
But  the  jingo  spirit  of  the  nation,  excited  by  that 
terrible  word  "  foreigners,"  was  not  to  be  calmed 
so  easily.  To  describe  the  events  that  ensued,  we 
will  have  recourse  to  the  words  of  a  spectator  ^ : 

^  Letter  of  May  9th,  1755  ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 

'  Letter  of  May  24th,  1755  ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 

^  We  quote  a  Lettre  ecrite  de  Londres  .  .  .  au  sujet  des  ballets  du 
sieur  Noverre,  published  in  the  Journal  etranger,  December  1755  (p.  223), 
and  which  gives  of  this  affair  the  best  and  fullest  account  we  are 
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"  On  Saturday,  November  8th,  the  Fetes 
chinoises  was  given  and  the  author's  name  put 
on  the  bills.  The  celebrated  Garrick,  manager 
of  the  theatre,  had  spared  nothing  necessary  to 
contribute  to  M.  Noverre's  success.  The  scenery 
was  superb  and  the  dresses  magnificent.  The 
procession  was  composed  of  ninety  persons ;  the 
palanquin  and  the  chariots  were  very  rich.  .  .  . 
The  round-dance,  in  which  there  were  forty-eight 
performers,  was  executed  with  a  precision  and  a 
neatness  such  as  are  not  ordinary  in  grand  ballets ; 
in  a  word,  those  Fetes  chinoises,  which  achieved 
so  brilliant  a  success  at  Paris,  were  nothing  in 
comparison  with  these  of  London.  The  expenses 
amounted  to  two  thousand  louis. 

"  The  King  of  England,  followed  by  all  the  Court, 
honoured  the  first  performance  with  his  presence ; 
the  people  received  that  prince  with  much  joy  but 
little  respect.  A  comedy  was  acted ;  after  which 
the  ballet  was  begun.  Applause  broke  out  at 
once  and  was  continued  to  the  end.  But  with  it 
were  mingled  three  or  four  shrill  whistles  and 
especially  voices,  coming  from  the  third  balcony, 
and  repeating,  as  if  in  echo  :  '  No  Erench  dancers.' 
The  nobility,  and  all  respectable  people,  shouted 
out  that  the  interrupters  should  be  thrown  into 
the  pit ;  and  the  applause  redoubled.  The  King 
retired,  highly  delighted  with  the  ballet  and  much 
dissatisfied  with  his  people's  want  of  respect." 

On  Wednesday  the  12th,  the  ballet  was  again 
given ;  this  time  the  opposition  was  more  numer- 
ous, and  composed  (according  to  the  author  of  this 
letter)  of  subordinate  English  actors  and  supers, 
with  people  paid  by  the  managers  of  the  other 

acquainted  with.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  writer  describes  events 
as  seen  from  the  stage.  He  was  evidently  a  member  of  the  corps 
de  ballet ;  perhaps  Noverre  himself.  See,  too,  Davies,  vol.  i.  pp.  177 
sqq.  Fitzgerald,  pp.  161,  162,  resumes  Davies  and  follows  him  in 
ms  errors. 
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theatres.  The  dancers  were  hissed.  A  man  was 
thrown  from  the  gallery  into  the  pit.  The  persons 
of  birth  drew  their  swords  and  fell  upon  the  dis- 
turbers of  order.  "  Several  innocents  paid  for  the 
guilty.  The  Nobles  lost  patience  and  struck  at  all 
without  distinction ;  they  broke  arms  and  heads, 
blood  flowed  on  every  side ;  the  ballet  came  to  a 
stop  ;  finally,  the  Nobles  drove  the  disabled  rioters 
out  of  the  theatre.  The  ballet  was  begun  again  ; 
all  the  spectators  raised  their  hats  in  the  air  and 
shouted  Huzzah  !  .  .  .  the  clapping  was  universal ; 
there  were  no  more  hissers — they  were  in  the 
surgeon's  hands." 

On  the  morrow,  things  passed  off  much  more 
quietly.  Only  one  unimportant  occurrence  troubled 
the  proceedings ;  that  was  the  expulsion  of  a 
fomenter  of  disorder,  who,  ''rolling  down  three 
flights  of  stairs,  opened  his  skull  and  broke  all  his 
bones."  But  apart  from  this  mishap,  the  evening 
was  void  of  incident. 

On  Eriday  the  14th  was  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  The  populace  took  advantage  of  the 
Milords'  absence  to  hoot  the  ballet  to  their  hearts' 
content.  It  was  executed,  but  not  a  note  of  the 
music  was  audible  in  the  hall. 

On  Saturday  the  15th,  the  aristocracy  were  again 
absent ;  this  time  their  presence  was  necessary  for 
the  opening  of  the  Opera.  "  Les  Blagards  [that 
is,  the  roughs  of  London]  were  victorious  and 
made  a  horrible  disturbance.  They  tore  up  the 
seats  and  threw  them  into  the  pit  at  those  who 
were  of  the  opposite  party ;  they  broke  all  the 
glasses,  the  chandeliers,  etc.,  and  tried  to  get  on 
the  stage  and  kill  all  the  troop ;  but  as,  at  this 
play-house,  order  is  admirably  kept,  in  three  minutes 
the  scenery  was  removed,  all  the  trap-doors  were 
ready  to  open  and  swallow  up  any  who  might  come 
on  the  stage,  all  the  wings  were  full  of  men  armed 
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with  cudgels,  swords,  pikes,  etc.,  and  the  great 
tank  behind  the  stage  was  ready  to  be  set  running 
so  as  to  drown  those  who  might  fall  into  the 
cellars." 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  order  is  more 
efficiently  enforced  in  the  best-appointed  London 
theatres  of  to-day. 

The  rioting  went  on  until  midnight.  Einally, 
Garrick's  partner.  Lacy,  promised  that  the  Prench 
ballet  should  not  again  be  performed.  On  this 
the  hlagards  withdrew,  satisfied  with  their 
victory. 

But  on  Monday  the  I7th  the  milords,  free  from 
political  and  social  functions,  return  to  Prury 
Lane.  They  demand  Les  Fetes  chinoises,  whilst 
the  populace  vociferates,  "  No  Prench  dance !  " 
Garrick  is  loudly  called  for.  He  appears  on  the 
stage  and  is  addressed  by  every  one  at  the  same 
time.  With  his  usual  courtesy  he  attempts  to 
reply  to  both  sides  at  once.  He  wishes  to  please 
his  aristocratic  patrons ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
afraid  of  ofPending  the  pit  and  the  gallery.  His 
shuffling  explanations  content  neither  party.  The 
moral  temperature  of  the  hall  begins  to  rise.  The 
noble  lords  seize  one  of  the  ring-leaders  among 
the  rioters  and  ''  hold  him  up  in  the  air  with  the 
intention  of  strangling  him."  Garrick  intervenes 
and  succeeds  in  rescuing  the  man  ;  he  makes  fresh 
attempts  to  arrive  at  a  compromise.  The  aristo- 
crats demand  that  the  matter  be  put  to  the  vote  ; 
and,  as  they  threaten  to  fall  on  all  who  are  not 
of  their  opinion,  they  carry  the  day.  Garrick 
promises  that  the  famous  ballet  shall  be  performed 
on  the  morrow. 

That  day — it  was  Tuesday,  November  18th, 
1755 — Drury  Lane  was  packed  as  it  never  had 
been  packed  before.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon    it    was    impossible    to    get    into    the 
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theatre.  To  while  away  three  long  hours  of 
waiting  the  audience  whistled  and  sang  songs, 
calling  on  the  band  to  play  national  airs,  ''  sur- 
tout  le  Roast  Beef.''  When,  at  six  o'clock,  the 
curtain  went  up,  a  terrible  racket  broke  out, 
compared  to  which  the  tumult  at  the  earlier 
performances  was  nothing.  A  Milord  jumps  from 
a  box  on  to  the  stage  and  attempts  to  harangue 
the  throng ;  deftly  aimed,  a  rotten  apple  hits 
him  full  in  the  face.  That  was  the  signal  for 
battle.  "  Broken  arms,  legs,  and  heads ;  people 
half  squashed  under  the  seats ;  all  the  Chinese 
dancers  hidden  in  corners :  such  was  the  spec- 
tacle that  was  at  once  to  be  seen."  A  rain  of 
dried  peas  and  tin-tacks  falls  on  the  stage,  thus 
preventing  all  terpsichorean  manoeuvres.  The 
battalions  of  the  nobility  clear  the  pit ;  new 
contingents  of  blagards  descend  from  the  gallery 
and  win  it  back.  A  hired  band  of  butchers 
penetrate  into  the  theatre,  and  distribute  cuffs 
and  smacks  right  and  left.  The  rioters  are  at 
length  turned  out ;  but  they  rush  off  to  Garrick's 
private  house  in  Southampton  Street,  where  they 
smash  every  window ;  indeed  they  would  have 
set  fire  to  it  had  not  the  actor  asked  for  military 
protection.  *'  Einally  the  performances  of  the 
ballet  were  stopped,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London.  It  had  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  town  for  a  fortnight.  Mr. 
Noverre  and  his  family  have  been  obliged  to 
hide  for  fear  of  accidents.^  If  the  nobility 
and  respectable  inhabitants  had  supported  his 
interests  with  less  warmth,  all  would  have,  per- 

*  During  the  riots  Noverre's  brother  had  run  a  man  through  with 
his  sword ;  it  was  thought  at  first  that  he  had  killed  him,  but  he 
recovered.  The  younger  Noverre  was  long  attached  to  the  ballet  at 
Drury  Lane  ;  subsequently  he  became  dancing-master  at  Norwich. 
It  is  his  great-grandson  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Chevalier  Noverre  to 
which  we  have  already  referred. 
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haps,  passed  off  quietly.  .  .  .  Extravagant  reports 
were  carried  so  far  that  it  was  even  declared  that 
the  Erench  dancers  were  officers,  and  the  ballet- 
master  Prince  Edward  himself." 

Noverre's  experiences,  then,  much  resembled 
those  of  the  pippin-pelted  players  of  1629,  and 
of  Monnet  and  his  company  in  1749.  Such  was 
the  reception  extended  in  those  early  times  to 
foreign  artists  by  a  city  which  later  was  to 
welcome  so  enthusiastically  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Coquelin,  and  others. 

Erom  a  letter  of  Noverre's  preserved  in  the 
Eorster  Collection  we  see  that  the  mattre  de 
ballet  did  not  remain  at  London  for  the  whole 
of  the  season  1755-6 :  the  managers  of  the 
theatre,  having  no  more  use  for  Ms  services,  allowed 
him  to  return  to  Paris  to  wind  up  his  affairs. 
According  to  the  accounts  contained  in  the  same 
collection,  Garrick  treated  him  liberally,  and 
granted  him  a  sum  of  fifty  guineas  in  lieu  of 
a  benefit.  Noverre  confessed  that  "  he  had  every 
reason  for  being  satisfied  with  the  managers'  be- 
haviour towards  him.  He  begs  those  gentlemen 
not  to  judge  of  his  talents  by  the  poor  sample 
he  has  given  ;  he  is  mortified  at  having  been  of 
so  little  use  to  them,  and  at  having  been  unable 
to  prove  to  them  his  zeal  and  good- will ;  he  would 
be  delighted  to  renew  his  engagement  for  two 
seasons  more,  according  to  the  former  proposition 
made  to  him  by  the  managers,  but  which  he  did 
not  accept,  out  of  delicacy,  as  he  wished  to  make 
himself  known  to  them  first."  ^ 

This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  Noverre  re- 
turned to  London  for  the  season  1756-7;  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  he  should  have  been  there 
for  the  opening  of  the  season  on  September  18th, 
but  either  from  illness,  laziness,  or  from  want  of 

^  Letter,  undated ;  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxii. 
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money  for  his  journey,  he  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance  till  December  1st.  This  laxity  cost 
him  a  fine  from  "Monsieur  Lecy."  Neither  the 
dancer  nor  his  wife  seems  to  have  carried  back  to 
France  a  very  agreeable  recollection  of  Garrick's 
partner :  "I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the 
pains  you  have  taken,"  writes  Noverre  to  Garrick, 
"  to  reconcile  me  with  M.  L6cy ;  but  I  am  no  less 
sensible  to  your  assurances  of  friendship  and  to 
your  proofs  of  esteem  than  I  am  indifferent  to 
all  the  unkind  things  he  may  think  on  my 
account.  .  .  .  There  is  in  the  world  a  race  of 
beings  whose  only  merit  is  that  of  possessing 
gold,  and  who,  blown  out  with  the  pride  of 
seeing  themselves  at  ease,  impudently  insult  the 
beneficent  source  which,  in  enriching  them,  has 
cleansed  them  from  the  filth  in  which  they  were 
plunged."  ^  In  spite  of  the  poetic  excess  of 
imagery  which  renders  M.  Noverre's  style  some- 
what obscure,  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  this 
sentence  that  he  was  angry. 

The  unjust  treatment  of  the  same  Lacy  forms 
the  text  of  a  long  and  incoherent  epistle  from 
Madame  Noverre,^  in  which  she  appears  to  find 
fault  with  Roscius  himself  for  his  unfairness  at 
London,  ''in  humiliating  a  man  of  talents  and 
taking  his  illness  as  a  pretext  for  making  him 
lose  one  hundred  and  fifty  louis  and  his  benefit." 
"  I  would  scorn  to  complain,"  adds  Madame 
Noverre,  whose  epistolary  style  makes  one  think 
of  Mrs.  Gamp,  "  persuaded  as  I  am  that  you  will 
be  willing  to  make  up  for  this  loss." 

To  this  letter  we  possess  a  long  (and  unpub- 
lished) reply,  written  in  English  in  the  actor's 
handwriting,  with   a  translation  into  French   in 

^  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxii.  p.  30. 

2  Undated;  written  at  the  end  of  the  year  1757,  probably  from 
Lyons,  as  is  the  reply  to  Garrick's  letter  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  421). 


C.  H.  Cochin  del. 


Avg.  de  8aint-AvMn  sculp.  1765. 
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the  writing  of  another,  but  perhaps  dictated  by 
him.^  As  this  document  shows  us  another  side 
of  Garrick's  character,  that  of  the  manager 
defending  his  own  interests  and  discussing  a 
subordinate's  claims  point  by  point,  we  will 
quote  it  here  in  full : 

{Undated.    End  of  December  1V57,  or  New  Year^  1758) 

Madam, 

If  I  have  been  a  little  surpriz'd  that 
I  have  not  yet  received  a  letter  from  M'' 
Noverre,  how  much  more  am  I  that  I  have 
received  one,  and  so  extraordinary  a  one, 
from  you,  without  Date,  or  even  mention 
where  you  are  1 

You  say  you  have  wrote  several  Letters 
to  me,  without  any  Answer;  this  is  still 
more  astonishing;  for  I  have  not  receiv'd 
a  single  line  from  Prance,  since  your  Husband 
left  us,  with  the  name  of  Noverre  to  it 
before;  and  He  himself  makes  mention  in 
a  Letter  to  his  Brother,  of  his  intention 
only  of  writing  to  me. — How  is  this  to  be 
reconcil'd? — and  what  is  the  Subject  of  the 
Letter  I  am  honoured  with  from  you? — a 
very  lively  and  severe  Remonstrance  against 
the  Injustice  of  the  Managers  (which  you'll 
permit  me  to  say  is  entirely  Groundless)  and 
not  the  least  mention  made  of  some  other 
things,  which  I  shou'd  rather  have  expected 
from  your  Justice  and  your  Delicacy. 

I  am  almost  convinc'd  that  M""  Noverre 
cannot  be  Privy  to  the  Letter  you  have  sent 
me;  he  wou'd  never  have  permitted  you  to 

\  Certain  little  slips  and  one  or  two  important  omissions  support 
this  possibility  ;  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  French  of  the  letter 
is  superior  to  that  usually  written  by  Garrick.  We  have  given  the 
French  text  in  the  French  edition  of  this  book  (p.  87),  but  think 
it  unnecessary  to  reproduce  it  here. 
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represent  the  Pacts  so  partially  and  so  in- 
juriously.— But  to  Answer  your  Letter  in 
Order  and  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

You  complain  that  the  Managers  obliged 
M""  Noverre  to  forfeit  part  of  his  Salary  for 
not  attending  his  business — but  sure  nothing 
can  be  more  equitable. — What,  Madam,  wou'd 
you  have  y*  Managers  pay  for  the  Services 
of  three  months,  what  they  are  bound  to  pay 
only  for  nine  ?  Is  there  Heason  or  Justice 
in  this  ?  Indispositions  that  keep  the  Per- 
formers from  their  Duty  for  two,  three,  four, 
or  even  five  weeks,  are  always  overlooked ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  Managers 
ever  considered  their  Company  with  more 
Indulgence  in  these  Particulars — but  to 
convince  you  that  this  Law  was  not  made 
on  Purpose  (as  you  hint)  for  M""  Noverre; 
Mrs.  Gibber,  our  first  Actress,  paid  three 
hundred  Pounds  the  same  Season,  by  the 
consent  of  her  own  Lawyer,  on  Account  of 
her  inability  to  perform  her  Contract. — 
Besides,  it  was  left  to  M''  Noverre's  own 
Option,  whether  he  wou'd  come  to  England  or 
not,  with  a  Promise  from  Us  that  his  Agree- 
ment shou'd  stand  good  for  the  next  Year, 
and  for  the  same  Term. — But  he  chose  rather 
to  come,  contrary  to  my  most  friendly  Advice, 
and  the  repeated  Letters  of  his  Brother. 

M''  Noverre  was  not  depriv'd  of  his  Benefit ; 
it  did  not,  indeed,  turn  out  equal  to  my 
Wishes  and  Expectations,  for  Mrs.  Cibber 
falling  sick  disappointed  the  Public  of  their 
Entertainment,  and  tho'  I  play'd  for  him, 
and  a  capital  character.  The  Weather  and 
the  change  of  the  Play  Hurt  the  House. — 
But  was  that  my  fault  ?  or  was  my  friend- 
ship less  ardent  or  sincere ;  and  does  a  Lady 
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of  Mrs.  Noverre's  understanding,  judge  and 
determine  by  Events  ?  Besides,  when  I 
engag'd  to  perform  a  Character  for  his 
Benefit,  I  did  not  engage  likewise  that  the 
Weather  shou'd  be  favourable,  and  the  House 
full — but  I  must  say  more — M""  Noverre  is 
the  first  Person  that  ever  had  a  Benefit  Play 
and  was  not  in  the  Kingdom  himself  to  take 
care  of  it. 

As  to  the  Necessity  he  was  under  of 
pawning  his  things  for  subsistance,  I  am 
amaz'd  to  see  this  Circumstance  mentioned, 
for  the  very  Moment  that  his  Brother  told 
me  of  it,  I  sent  him  Money  to  redeem  his 
Things,  and  told  him  often  that  he  shou'd 
never  want  for  Money,  if  I  had  it,  and  he 
wou'd  apply  to  me ;  and  this,  Madam,  I  said 
at  a  time  when  M''  Noverre  had  in  some 
measure  forfeited  his  Engagement  to  M''  Lacy 
and  Myself. 

The  part  of  y'^  Letter  which  speaks  of 
another  Agreement,  and  that  to  be  made  in 
Prench,  and  for  six  years,  with  several  other 
things  equally  Astonishing,  appear  to  fall 
so  severely  upon  your  Husband,  that  I  cannot 
make  an  Answer  to  it. 

The  Contract  he  sign'd  was  given  to  him 
to  consult  his  Priends  upon,  which  he  sign'd 
with  the  greatest  Pleasure  at  that  time,  and 
which  I  thought  wou'd  have  been  the  most 
substantial  foundation  for  his  future  Interest 
and  Happiness  and  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
he  has  lost  by  his  most  unaccountable 
irresolution. 

My  Brother,  by  his  desire,  kept  his  part 
of  the  Contract  for  him,  which  he  will  imme- 
diately deliver  to  Mr.  Selwyn,  as  he  little 
imagin'd    that    His   probity  too  was  to  be 
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caird  in  Question  with  y^  rest — As  for  my- 
self, if  you  and  M'  Noverre  will  please  to 
consider  of  my  Behaviour  and  friendship 
(notwithstanding  my  Losses  and  the  dis- 
agreeable Oppositions  I  met  with)  I  flatter 
myself  you  will  think  that  I  have  not  been 
well  treated — there  has  been  no  act  of  Friend- 
ship or  Kindness  that  I  wou'd  not  have  done, 
and  have  done  for  M'  Noverre  as  my  Priend, 
but  as  one  of  our  Company,  he  was  oblig'd 
to  abide  by  our  Rules  and  Laws,  which  were 
less  severe  upon  Him  than  any  of  the  Rest. 

And  what  were  my  Motives  to  engage  and 
fix  M'  Noverre  in  England  ?  Why  meerly 
my  great  Regard  for  a  Man  of  his  Merit,  and 
to  do  all  in  my  Power,  to  promote  and  establish 
his  Interest  Here. — Don't  imagine,  Madam, 
that  I  engag'd  him  from  lucrative  views,  for 
let  me  assure  you,  tho*  I  am  certain  our 
Dances  would  be  the  better  with  M'^  Noverre 
than  without  him,  yet  I  am  as  certain  our 
Receipts  will  be  the  same  in  either  Case. 

As  to  the  Excuse  of  waiting  for  more  calm 
and  undisturb'd  times,  M''  Noverre  is  very 
sensible  that  all  opposition  was  at  an  End, 
and  that  he  met  with  the  most  unfeign'd 
Applause  for  the  little  he  did  for  us,  when 
he  was  here  last  winter ;  and  at  this  time 
your  Brother  and  M'"  De  Latre  are  highly 
approved  of,  and  their  Names  are  in  our 
Bills  at  large,  every  time  they  Dance. 

As  to  Mr.  Lacy,  I  must  confess  that  he  did 
not  at  first  see  M'  Noverre's  extraordinary 
Merit  as  I  did ;  but  is  that  any  Reason  you 
shou'd  attack  him  so  unmercyfully  while  you 
remain  indebted  and  engag'd  to  him  ? — This 
he  shall  never  know  from  me,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  it  ever  came  from  you. 
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I  cannot  possibly  give  you,  Madam,  any 
Answer  to  the  last  Paragraph  of  your  Letter, 
— When  M'  Noverre  pleases  to  write  to  the 
Managers,  they  will  answer  him,  and  indeed 
I  think  in  delicacy  that  he  shou'd  have 
written  to  'em  before. — Tho'  we  honor  the 
Ladies  as  much  in  England  as  in  France, 
and  I  particularly  have  the  greatest  Regard 
for  you,  yet  Business  of  this  Nature  is 
always  transacted  with  the  Husband,  and 
by  the  Laws  of  our  Country  the  Act  and 
Deed  of  the  Wife,  in  such  Cases  pass  for 
Nothing. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Y'^  most  obedient 

humble  Serv* 

D.  Garrick. 

Mrs.   Garrick  returns   her  best  CompP  to 
You.1 

In  spite  of  these  quarrels  and  discussions  of 
interest,  Garrick  always  showed  himself  very 
friendly  disposed  towards  Noverre.  He  was  de- 
sirous of  engaging  him  anew  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1767  (see  Monnet's  letters),  but  it  was  again  Lacy 
who  stood  in  the  way  and  objected  to  the  ballet- 
master's  excessive  demands.^  We  find  them  once 
more  in  treaty  in  1775,  and  apparently  Noverre 
returned  to  London  in  1776.  In  a  letter  from 
Bontemps,  secretary  to  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan, 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  we  read  :  "  The  country  I 
am  at  present  (1776)  living  in  ...  is  absolutely 
the  antipodes  of  yours  for  learning,  arts,  good 
taste,  and  enlightenment  of  all  sorts.  .  .  . 
M.  Noverre  was  the  only  person  who  could  make 
me  some  amends  for  that,  and  now  he  is  taken 

^  Forster  Collection.     Spelling  and  punctuation  unchanged. 
'  Boaden,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 
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away.  ...  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  acqui- 
sition you  have  made  ;  his  genius  is  worthy  of 
yours.  All  the  passions  he  desires  to  depict  are 
submissive  to  his  art,  of  which  he  has  made 
himself  master  to  the  point  of  excelling  in  every 
branch  of  it.  He  was  destined  to  draw  near  you, 
for  it  appears  that  he  has  taken  you  for  his 
model.  .  .  ."^ 

The  last  paragraph  suggests  an  interesting  rela- 
tion between  Garrick's  acting  and  the  modern 
ballet.  Noverre  was  the  creator  of  the  Ballet 
pantomime,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  theatrical  enter- 
tainment in  which  dancers  attempt  to  recount  a 
story  by  means  of  gestures  and  movements. 
Before  Noverre  the  ballet  was  a  simple  diver- 
tissement,  and  even  his  early  creations,  such  as 
I/es  Fetes  chinoises  and  JOa  Fontaine  de  jouvence, 
appealed  almost  solely  to  the  sight  by  the  beauty 
of  their  costumes  and  the  gracefulness  of  their 
figures.  It  was  when  he  saw  at  London  Garrick's 
animated  acting,  in  which  the  gestures  of  the 
hands,  the  expression  of  the  features,  and  the 
posture  of  each  part  of  the  body  were  used  to 
express  the  impulses  and  agitation  of  the  heart  and 
mind,  that  Noverre  conceived  the  possibility  of 
a  choreographic  drama.^  From  that  to  the  ballets 
of  his  second  period  was  only  a  step  ;  but  the  differ- 
ence is  very  great  between  the  ''  pantomimic 
exercises  '*  of  his  Chinamen  in  Les  Fetes  chinoises 
and  the  well-enchained  series  of  scenes  taken  from 
antiquity  which  compose  his  Descente  d'Orphee 
aux  enfers,  or  the  domestic  plot  of  his  Le  Jaloux, 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  plays  by  Voltaire  and 

*  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxii. 

'  Diderot's  ideas  on  this  subject  possibly  influenced  Noverre.  See 
the  end  of  the  Troisieme  entretien  sur  le  Fits  Naturel^  where  among 
the  reforms  needed  in  theatrical  art  Diderot  suggests  :  "  La  danse  a 
r^duire  sous  la  forme  d'un  veritable  pofeme,  h,  6crire  et  k  s6parer  de 
tout  autre  art  d'imitation." 
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Diderot,  or  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides, 
which,  when  it  was  played  at  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
filled  the  audience  with  terror  and  panic. ^  That 
it  was  during  his  stay  at  London  that  he  learned 
to  draw  from  dumb-show  all  its  force,  and  that 
Garrick  was  truly  his  master,  several  passages  in 
his  works  ^  prove.  Of  these  we  will  quote  two, 
the  second  of  which  gives  Noverre's  enthusiastic 
testimony  to  Garrick's  extraordinary  talents — 
testimony  all  the  more  striking  from  the  fact 
that  the  dancer  was  not  prone  to  recognize  other 
people's  qualities. 

"My  ballet  [Les  Fetes  du  serait]  had  all  the 
greater  success  from  the  fact  that  in  the  one  I 
entitled  Ballet  chinois,  and  which  I  revived  at 
Lyons,  the  bad  arrangement  of  colours  and  the 
disagreeable  fashion  in  which  they  were  mingled 
wounded  the  sight.  .  .  .  That  multitude  of 
dancers,  dragging  with  them  the  glitter  of  tinsel 
and  a  strange  union  of  colours,  dazzled  the  eyes 
but  did  not  satisfy  them.  The  costumes  were 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  directly  a  dancer 
ceased  moving  he  ceased  to  be  seen ;  and  yet  this 
ballet  was  carried  out  with  all  possible  precision. 
The  beauty  of  the  theatre^  imparted  to  it  an 
elegance  and  a  neatness  which  it  could  not  have 
at  Paris  on  M.  Monnet's  stage  ;  but,  either  because 
the  costumes  and  the  scenery  were  not  in  keeping 
with  one  another,  or  because  the  style  I  have  now 

^  Several  scenarios  of  ballets  are  given  in  C.  E.  Noverre's  Life  of 
his  ancestor.  Noverre  himseK  published  a  Becueil  de  programmes 
de  ballets  (Vienna,  1776)  ;  in  this  he  gives  the  intrigues  and  scenery 
of  several  created  by  him  after  1760;  but  he  has  preserved  none 
of  those  invented  before  his  visit  to  London,  and  he  always  speaks 
of  them  with  a  certain  disdain. 

^  His  Lettres  sur  les  arts  imitateurs  :  ou  sur  la  dcmse  et  sur  les  ballets 
had  several  editions  :  Lyons,  1760  (8vo) ;  Stuttgart,  1760  (12mo) ; 
London,  1783  (Svo) ;  St.  Petersburg,  1803  (4to) ;  La  Haye,  1807  (8vo). 

'  That  of  Lyons  (where  Noverre  directed  the  ballets  from  1757  to 
1760),  which  at  this  date  was  the  finest  in  France. 
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adopted  is  superior  to  that  I  have  given  up,  I  must 
admit  that  of  all  my  ballets  that  one  made  the 
least  sensation  here."^ 

Farther  on,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  sup- 
pressing the  masks  usually  worn  by  ballet-dancers 
and  of  trusting  to  the  natural  expression  of  the 
features/  Noverre  says :  "  Mr.  Garrick,  the  cele- 
brated English  actor,  is  the  model  I  propose.  A 
finer  one  does  not  exist,  nor  one  more  perfect  and 
worthy  of  admiration.  He  has  rightly  been  con- 
sidered the  Proteus  of  our  day,  for  he  combined  all 
styles  in  himself  and  rendered  them  with  so  much 
perfection  and  truth  that  he  not  only  won  the 
applause  and  the  approbation  of  his  own  nation, 
but  also  excited  the  admiration  and  the  praise  of 
all  foreigners.  He  was  so  natural,  his  expression 
had  so  much  truth,  his  gestures,  his  physiognomy, 
and  his  looks  were  so  eloquent  and  so  persuasive 
that  they  acquainted  even  those  who  did  not 
understand  English  with  what  was  going  on  on 
the  stage.  It  was  perfectly  easy  to  follow  him; 
in  pathetic  passages  he  was  touching ;  in  tragedy 
he  made  one  feel  the  successive  action  of  the  most 
violent  passions;  and,  if  I  dare  employ  such 
expressions,  he  wrung  the  spectator's  bowels,  he 
tore  his  heart,  he  pierced  his  soul,  and  made  him 
shed  tears  of  blood.  In  the  nobler  kinds  of  comedy 
he  was  captivating  and  enchanting;  in  the  less 
elevated  sorts  he  was  amusing ;  and  on  the  stage 
he  got  himself  up  with  so  much  skill  that  those 
who  lived  in  his  intimacy  often  failed  to  recognize 
him.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Garrick]  studied  his  parts,  but  he 
studied  the  passions  still  more.  Closely  attached 
to  his  profession,  he  avoided  every  one  and  shut 

^  See  Lettres  sur  les  arts,  ed.  1803,  letter  vi.  p.  47  ;  the  italics  are'ours. 

'  A  reform  which  Noverre  had  not  thought  of  demanding  before 
seeing  Garrick  act.  The  authorities  of  the  Paris  Opera  long  refused 
to  grant  it  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  noble  and  rich  amateurs 
who  loved  to  mingle,  masked,  in  the  troop  of  dancers. 
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himself  up  at  home  on  those  days  when  he  had  an 
important  part  to  play.  By  his  genius  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  the  prince  he  was  to  represent ;  he 
assumed  his  virtues  and  weaknesses  ;  he  seized  his 
character  and  tastes ;  he  transformed  himself  into 
the  very  person,  and  it  was  not  Garrick  to  whom 
one  spoke ;  it  was  not  Garrick  that  one  heard ;  the 
metamorphosis  once  accomplished,  the  actor  dis- 
appeared and  the  hero  appeared ;  only  when  he 
had  finished  the  duties  of  his  calling  did  he 
reassume  his  natural  form.  You  may  imagine. 
Sir,  that  his  mind  was  seldom  unoccupied,  that  his 
heart  was  constantly  agitated,  that  his  imagination 
was  ceaselessly  at  work,  that  he  lived  three  parts 
of  his  time  in  a  fatiguing  excitement  which  had 
on  his  health  an  effect  all  the  more  deplorable 
from  the  fact  that  he  filled  and  tortured  himself 
with  the  conception  of  a  sad  and  unhappy  situation 
twenty-four  hours  before  depicting  it,  and  so  free- 
ing himself  from  the  obsession.  On  the  contrary, 
on  those  days  when  he  was  to  play  a  poet,  a 
mechanic,  a  man  of  the  lower  classes,  a  journalist, 
or  a  fop,  none  so  gay  as  he.  ...  In  parts  of  that 
kind,  I  say,  his  physiognomy  displayed  itself  in  all 
its  native  force,  and  translated  at  every  moment 
the  movements  of  his  spirit ;  his  features  showed 
at  each  instant  new  feelings  painted  with  the 
greatest  truth ;  one  may,  without  any  partiality, 
consider  him  as  the  Roscius  of  England;  for  to 
diction,  declamation,  fire,  natural  ease,  wit,  and 
subtlety  he  joined  that  force  of  pantomime  and 
that  rare  power  of  dumb-show  which  characterize 
the  great  actor  and  the  perfect  comedian.  ...  I 
saw  him  act  in  a  tragedy  which  he  had  himself 
touched  up,  for  to  the  merit  of  excelling  on  the 
stage  he  joined  that  of  being  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  poets  of  his  nation;  I  saw  him,  I  say, 
act  a  tyrant  who,  terrified  at  the  enormity  of  his 
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crimes,  dies  torn  by  remorse.  The  last  act  was 
^iven  up  to  regret  and  grief.  Human  nature 
triumphed  over  murder  and  barbarity ;  at  its  voice 
the  tyrant  was  stirred  to  a  due  detestation  of  his 
crimes,  which  became,  little  by  little,  his  judges 
and  his  torturers.  At  each  moment  death  was 
written  more  clearly  on  his  face  :  his  eyes  grew 
dim,  his  voice  would  scarcely  answer  the  efforts  he 
made  to  articulate  his  thoughts.  His  gestures, 
without  losing  their  clearness  of  expression, 
announced  the  approach  of  the  last  moment ;  his 
legs  sank  under  him,  his  features  lengthened  out ; 
his  pale  and  livid  complexion  bore  the  print  of 
grief  and  repentance ;  at  length  he  fell  down.  At 
that  moment  his  crimes  repassed  before  his  imagi- 
nation under  horrible  forms.  Terrified  at  the 
hideous  pictures  that  his  atrocities  presented  to 
him,  he  struggled  with  death;  nature  seemed  to 
make  a  last  effort.  The  scene  made  one  shudder ; 
he  scraped  the  ground,  digging  his  own  tomb,  as 
it  were ;  but  the  dreaded  moment  drew  near ; 
death  appeared  visibly ;  every  movement  painted 
that  instant  which  reduces  all  to  the  same  level. 
Finally,  he  expired ;  the  death-rattle  and  the  con- 
vulsive twitchings  of  the  face,  of  the  arms  and  the 
chest,  added  the  last  touch  to  this  terrible  picture. 
''  That  is  what  I  saw.  Sir,  and  what  our  actors 
should  see.*'  ^ 

^  We  quote  from  the  ]  803  edition  (p.  103),  in  which,  however,  the 
passage  is^  in  no  way  different  from  that  of  1760 ;  it  resumes 
Noverre's  impressions  soon  after  his  return  from  London. 

The  ballet-master's  subsequent  career,  with  his  stay  at  the  Court 
of  Milan  and  at  that  of  Maria  Theresa,  his  return  to  Paris  under  the 
protection  of  his  former  pupil,  Marie- Antoinette,  his  appointment  as 
Maitre  de  ballet  at  the  Op6ra,  and  his  share  in  the  Gluck-Piccinni 
quarrel,  may  be  followed  in  M'  C.  E.  Noverre's  Life. 

Driven  out  of  France  by  the  Revolution,  Noverre  took  refuge  in 
England.  He  produced  several  of  his  ballets  at  London,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  re-establishing  his  ruined  fortunes. 

After  1800  he  withdrew  to  St.  Germain,  where  he  died  in  1809. 
He  repeated  his  praises  of  Garrick  in  the  two  fairly  well-known 
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letters  addressed  by  him  to  Voltaire  (see  Vie  de  David  Garrick 
suivie  de  deux  lettres  de  M.  Noverre  a  Voltaire  sur  ce  celebre  acteur  ; 
An.  ix.  (1810),  12°.  Anonymous,  but  assigned  bj^  Qu^rard  to  T.  E.  F. 
Marigni6).  The  date  affixed  to  these  letters  is  1765  ;  but  in  the 
second  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  artist  Loutherbourg  as  principal 
scene-painter  at  Garrick's  theatre  (p.  158).  Now  Loutherbourg  only 
arrived  in  London  in  1771  (see  a  letter  from  Monnet,  October  1771 ; 
Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  592).  To  this  letter  Voltaire,  however,  sends  a  reply 
dated  1765  !  (April  2nd,  p.  182  of  this  Vie).  Our  opinion  is  that 
Voltaire  never  wrote  this  epistle.  In  it  Garrick  is  spoken  of  as  still 
at  the  Court  of  Bavaria  ;  but  long  before  April  2nd,  1765,  Voltaire 
must  have  known  that  the  actor  was  at  Paris.  Garrick  had  written 
to  him  from  Nancy,  in  October  1764,  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  the 
capital  as  fast  as  possible  (see  p.  186  of  this  book).  In  this  same 
reply  from  Voltaire  we  read  :  "  Notre  ministre  m'assure  que  Garrick 
court  aprfes  vous";  that  was  a  most  improbable  thing  in  1765. 
Noverre  would  have  been  more  likely  to  run  after  Garrick. 

We  conclude,  from  these  diverse  points  of  evidence,  that  Noverre's 
two  letters  were  written  after  1771,  and  that  Voltaire's  reply  is 
apocryphal.  It  is  given,  however,  in  all  the  principal  editions  of  his 
Works,  but  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Vie  de  Garrick 
referred  to  above. 
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DEPARTURE  FROM  LONDON;  ARRIVAL  AT  PARIS 

In  the  spring  of  1756  the  war  between  France 
and  England,  of  which  the  prelude  had  been  so 
well  played  at  Drury  Lane,  broke  out  in  earnest, 
and  Garrick's  plans  for  a  second  trip  to  Prance 
were  put  off  indefinitely.  During  the  next  seven 
years  he  must  have  often  turned  a  longing  look 
towards  the  other  shore  of  the  Channel,  where  he 
had  so  many  friends,  where  he  knew  that  his 
reputation  was  already  very  great,  and  where,  in 
spite  of  political  differences  between  the  two 
Governments,  English  customs  and  English  litera- 
ture were  so  popular.  He  even  thought  of 
carrying  out  his  projects  during  the  period  of 
hostilities ;  but  the  banker  Selwin,  whose  opinion 
he  had  asked,  strongly  dissuaded  him.  "  It's  very 
unsafe  coming  here  at  present  from  your  side  the 
water.  All  the  French  who  are  settled  in  England 
and  are  lately  come  from  thence  have  been  taken 
up,  and  many  of  them  are  still  in  prison."  ^ 

Garrick  was  not  the  only  celebrated  Englishman 
who  impatiently  awaited  the  moment  for  crossing 
to   France   and   enjoying   the   enthusiasm  of  his 

^  Letter  of  August  14th,  1759  (Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxii.  add.). 
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French  admirers ;  and  when,  profiting  from  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  which  announced  a  peace 
to  come,  Laurence  Sterne  started  for  Paris  in 
January  1762,  he  carried  with  him  guineas  of 
G-arrick's  in  his  pockets  ^  and  letters  from  Garrick 
in  his  trunks.  Soon  he  was  sending  to  the  actor 
news  of  common  friends,  and  telling  him  of  the 
reception  that  awaited  him  at  Paris  : 

"  Well !  here  I  am  ...  as  much  improved  in 
my  health  for  the  time  as  ever  your  friendship 
could  wish,  or  at  least  your  faith  give  credit  to. 
.  .  .  My  application  to  the  Count  de  Choiseul  goes 
on  swimmingly,  for  not  only  M.  Pelletier  (who, 
by  the  bye,  sends  ten  thousand  civilities  to  you 
and  Mrs.  G.)  has  undertaken  my  affair,  but  the 
Count  de  Limbourgh,  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  has 
offered  any  security  for  the  inoffensiveness  of  my 
behaviour  in  France.  .  .  .  The  next  morning  I 
waited  upon  M.  Titon,^  in  company  with  Mr. 
Macartney,  who  is  known  to  him,  to  deliver  your 
commands."  ^ 

A  few  days  later :  "  I  was  last  night  with 
Mr.  Fox  to  see  Mile  Clairon  in  Iphigenie ;  she  is 
extremely  great;  would  to  God  you  had  one  or 
two  like  her  1     What  a  luxury  to  see  you  with 

^  Cf.  his  letter  to  Garrick  : 

"  Dear  Garrick, — Upon  reviewing  my  finances  this  morning, 
with  some  unforeseen  expenses  I  find  I  should  set  out  with  twenty- 
pounds  less  than  a  prudent  man  ought.  Will  you  lend  me  twenty 
pounds  ? 

Yours,  L.  Sterne." 

Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxvi.  add. 

'  Titon  du  Tillet.  This  curious  personage  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  army,  then  maitre  d'hotel  to  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  and  to 
the  Queen  Marie  Leczinska.  But  he  was  above  all  a  patron  of  the 
arts  and  a  generous  friend  of  all  the  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  save 
Voltaire,  to  whom  he  preferred  J.  B.  Rousseau— a  preference  which 
cost  him  more  than  one  virulent  attack  from  the  author  of  the 
Henriade.  It  was  Patu  who  had  spoken  of  him  and  his  public  spirit) 
to  Garrick  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  394,  404).  The  latter  had  expressed 
the  desire  to  meet  him  ;  but  du  Tillet  died  the  same  year  (1762. 

'  January  Slst,  1762. 
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with  one  of  such  powers  in  the  same  interesting 
scene."  Mile  Clairon's  acting  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a  very  deep  impression  on  Yorrick,  for  soon 
he  reverts  to  the  subject :  "  Clairon  ...  is  very 
great  and  highly  improved  since  you  saw  her." 
Then :  ''  You  are  much  talked  of  here  and  much 
expected  as  soon  as  the  peace  will  let  you ;  these 
last  two  days  you  have  happened  to  engross  the 
whole  conversation  at  two  great  houses  where  I 
was  at  dinner.  'Tis  the  greatest  problem  in 
nature,  in  this  meridian,  that  one  and  the  same 
man  should  possess  such  tragic  and  comic  powers, 
and  in  such  an  equilibrio,  as  to  divide  the  world 
for  which  of  the  two  nature  intended  him.  .  .  . 
Adieu,  dear  G.,  present  ten  thousands  of  my  best 
respects  and  wishes  to  and  for  my  friend,  Mrs. 
G.  .  .  . ;  had  she  been  last  night  upon  the  Tulleries 
she  would  have  annihilated  a  thousand  Erench 
goddesses  in  one  single  turn,  .  .  ."  ^ 

Whilst  Sterne  was  thus  dazzling  his  eyes  with 
attractive  accounts  of  the  town  that  Horace 
Walpole  used  to  call  Paradise,  Garrick  found  at 
home  reasons  quite  sufficient  to  excite  a  wish  to 
leave  England  for  a  time.  His  health  was  far 
from  good.     A  busy  life,  in  which  the  duties  of 

^  April  10th,  1762  :  Letters  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Laurence  Sterne, 
published  by  his  daughter^  Yllb  (dedicated  to  Garrick).  In  this 
last  letter  Sterne  speaks  of  a  tragedy  "given  me  by  a  lady  of 
talents,  to  read  and  conjecture  if  it  would  do  for  you.  'Tis  from  the 
plan  of  Diderot,  and  possibly  half  a  translation  of  it.  .  .  .  The 
Natural  Son ;  or.  The  Triumph  of  Virtue,  in  five  acts.  ...  It  has 
too  much  sentiment  in  it  (at  least  for  me),  the  speeches  too  long 
and  savour  too  much  of  preaching — this  may  be  a  second  reason  it 
is  not  to  my  taste  ...  so  I  fear  it  would  not  do  for  your  stage,  and 
perhaps  for  the  very  reason  which  recommends  it  to  a  French 
one.  ..."  This  interesting  and  characteristic  criticism  has  reference 
to  a  translation  of  Diderot's  Le  Fils  naturel,  by  Mrs.  Grifiith,  who 
from  this  date  was  continually  sending  to  Garrick  adaptations  from 
the  French.  He  refused  many,  but  put  more  than  one  on  the  stage ; 
her  School  for  Rakes,  taken  from  Beaumarchais's  Eugenie^  had  con- 
siderable success.  The  play  here  referred  to  was  never  acted,  but 
was  published  in  1767,  anonymously,  by  Dodsley  :  Dorval,  or  the 
Test  of  Virtue. 
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actor,  director,  and  stage-manager  were  combined, 
had  worn  him  out ;  his  rare  moments  of  leisure 
were  invaded  by  social  obligations,  by  his  receptions 
at  Hampton,  and  by  those  appearances  in  society 
which  he  deemed  necessary  to  sustain  his  popu- 
larity. He  needed  a  change  of  atmosphere,  to 
abdicate  for  a  time  the  sceptre  of  the  theatric  king 
and  the  bauble  of  the  jester,  and  take  a  well- 
earned  rest.  As  popular  feeling  in  favour  of 
peace  grew  stronger,  his  desire  to  get  away  in- 
creased. ''  You  have  seen  in  the  newspapers," 
he  writes  to  Mrs.  Gibber,  October  3rd,  1762,  "  an 
account  of  my  intended  expedition  into  Italy. 
I  had  no  right  to  avow  it  till  I  had  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  approbation;  I  have  had  it,  and 
now  I  proclaim  the  certainty  of  it  to  my  friends. 
...  I  have  been  advised  by  several  physical 
friends  and  physicians,  at  the  head  of  which  I 
reckon  Dr.  Barry,  to  give  myself  a  winter's  re- 
spite. I  have  dearly  earned  it,  and  shall  take 
it,  in  the  hopes  of  being  better  able  to  under- 
go my  great  fatigues  of  acting  and  manage- 
ment." ^ 

The  last  few  seasons  that  he  had  passed  had 
been  extremely  tiring.  He  had  been  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  a  certain  Pitzpatrick,  who,  after 
having  written  a  series  of  articles  against  him  in 
The  Craftsman,  had  published  them  in  pamphlet 
form :  An  Enquiry  into  the  Real  Merits  of  a 
Certain  Popular  Performer,  .  .  .  with  an  Introduc- 
tion  to   D d  O k,  Usq.    (1760).      Garrick 

replied  in  The  Fribbleriad,  a  verse  satire  in  which 
he  held  up  the  lady-like  manners  of  his  critic  to 
ridicule,  and  depicted  his  effeminate  appearance 
in  amusing  but  coarse  style.  Irritated  at  this, 
Eitzpatrick  organized  what  is  known  in  theatrical 

*  Boaden,  vol.  i,  p.  201,  where  the  letter  is  erroneously  dated  1765, 
instead  of  1762. 
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history  as  the  JBialf-Price  Biots,^  during  which,  aS 
in  1755,  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  sustained  con- 
sider ahle  damage. 

More  serious  still  was  the  decrease  of  popularity 
of  which  these  attacks  were  a  symptom.  It  was 
now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Garrick  had 
first  appeared  before  the  public ;  and  although 
his  powers  were  still  as  extraordinary  as  ever, 
they  were  no  longer  a  novelty.  He  had  too — 
partly  from  necessity,  partly,  perhaps,  from 
jealousy  of  competition — been  practically  the  sole 
male  actor  of  talent  at  Drury  Lane  during  many 
years ;  by  showing  himself  too  often  he  had 
dulled  the  edge  of  his  welcome.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  season  1762-3  he  had  played  more 
than  once  before  a  house  worth  £20  or  less.^ 
Moreover,  English  opera  was  in  great  fashion; 
at  Covent  Garden  the  manager.  Beard,  a  singer  of 
value  and  reputation,  the  charming  Miss  Brent, 
and  Dr.  Arne,  the  composer,  made  a  combination 
which  succeeded  in  attracting  all  the  town. 

These  considerations  united  decided  Garrick 
to  quit  the  stage  for  a  time.^ 

It  was  on  September  15th,  1763,  that  he,  his 
wife,  and  his  dog  left  London,  and,  being  no 
doubt  of  the  number  of  those  spoken  of  by  a 
Guide "^  of  the  time  as  ''having  a  great  repugnance 
to  travelling  by  sea,"  avoided  the  journey  by 
water  to  Dover,  drove  to  that  port  in  their  own 
chaise,  and  crossed  in  the  sailing-packet  to  Calais. 
Thence  they  pushed  on   directly  to  Paris,  which 

*  The  young  bloods  demanded  the  right  to  enter  in  the  middle  of 
the  evening  at  half-price,  even  during  the  run  of  new  pieces. 

^  Rogers's  Table  Talk,  quoted  by  Knight,  p.  200. 

^  He  entrusted  the  management  of  the  theatre  to  his  partner  Lacy, 
and  his  brother  George.  His  friend  Colman  was  to  choose  the  pieces 
and  see  them  properly  produced. 

*  A  Five  Weeks'  Tour  to  Paris  (London,  1765).  This  book  is  one 
among  several  that  prove  how  great  was  the  exodus  of  English 
tourists  to  the  Continent  after  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
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they  reached  without  accident  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  September  19th.  Their  arrival  at  the 
gate  of  St.  Denis  has  provided  material  for  an 
amusing  anecdote,  which  we  repeat  here,  without 
in  any  way  guaranteeing  its  veracity : 

"  The  actors  of  the  French  Comedy,  having 
learnt  on  what  day  Garrick  was  to  reach  Paris, 
awaited  him  at  the  inn  nearest  to  the  gate.  There, 
thanks  to  the  postillion's  carelessness— he  had 
been  well  paid  for  this  service — his  carriage  broke 
down.  Garrick  was  obliged  to  stop  at  the  inn, 
where,  as  it  happened,  a  wedding-breakfast  was 
taking  place.  The  married  couple  and  their 
relatives  begged  him  to  take  a  seat  at  their  table  ; 
they  poured  him  out  a  glass  of  good  wine,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  Soon  he  forgot  his 
anger  against  the  postillion,  and  appeared  to  fall 
in  so  frankly  with  the  circumstances  that  the 
actors  (for  it  was  they)  thought  him  entirely 
deceived  by  the  comedy  they  were  playing.  They 
were  no  little  surprised  when  Garrick,  waking  up 
from  his  pretended  intoxication,  hailed  each  of 
them  by  his  name.  The  praises  or  the  criticisms 
in  the  public  prints  had  long  furnished  him  with 
the  qualities  and  the  defects  of  them  all.  When 
he  heard  them  he  guessed  the  name  of  practically 
every  one,  and  thus  recognized  people  he  had 
never  seen.'*  ^ 

^  Despr^s,  Hist,  du  thedtre  anglais,  in  the  Memoires  sur  Garrick 
(Paris,  1822),  p.  24.  This  incident  forms  the  foundation  of  an  un- 
finished sketch,  of  which  the  manuscript  is  in  the  Bibliothfeque 
Nationale ;  Nouvelles  Acquisitions  Frangaises,  2920 ;  we  mention 
these  anecdotes  and  plays,  complete  or  incomplete,  about  Garrick 
to  show  how  wide-spread  was  his  reputation  in  France.  What  was 
less  amusing  for  our  two  travellers  was  that  Garrick,  having  lost  the 
visa  of  the  Calais  Customs-house,  had  to  have  his  luggage  re- 
examined at  Paris. 
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II 

LA  COMEDIE  FRAN^AISE 

His  first  visit  was  to  the  Comedie  Erangaise, 
where  he  saw  La  Chauss^e's  La  Gouvernaoite, 
acted  by  Mile  Dumesnil,  who  did  not  produce  a 
good  impression  on  him :  ''  She  made  use  of  little 
startings  and  twitchings,  which  are  visibly  artificial, 
and  the  mere  mimicry  of  the  free,  simple,  and 
noble  working  of  the  passions."  ^  His  Erench 
colleagues  soon  noticed  his  presence  in  the  theatre, 
and  immediately  made  him  free  of  it.  Visits  to  J 
Pr^ville,  whom  he  had,  no  doubt,  met  in  1751,  " 
and  to  Mile  Clairon,  with  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  was  already  acquainted,  followed.  They  were 
two  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  the 
Comedy ;  but  there  were  others.  We  dare  not 
risk  the  unqualified  statement  that  "the  French 
stage  at  this  time  was  not  flourishing  "  ^ ;  to  decide 
the  question,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare 
the  Societaires  of  1763  with  their  predeces- 
sors, and  to  estimate  nicely  the  value  of  this 
tragedian   and   of  that — a   problem   in  theatrical 

1  Fitzgerald,  Life,  p.  284.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  quotes  here,  and  else- 
where, a  Journal  kept  by  Garrick  for  a  short  time  during  his  stay- 
in  France.  We  have  taken  no  little  trouble  in  attempting  to  re- 
discover this  Journal,  Success,  however,  has  not  crowned  our 
efforts  ;  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  himself  has  forgotten  where  the  docu- 
ment came  from.  It  is  certainly  regrettable  that  so  interesting  a 
paper  should  disappear  and  leave  no  trace  behind. 

^  Fitzgerald. 
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arithmetic  from  which  we  recoil.  But,  in  view 
of  future  references,  we  shall  do  well  to  pass 
the  forces  of  Moli^re's  house  rapidly  in  review, 
and  to  see  in  what  the  talent  of  its  memhers 
consisted. 

'Place  aux  dames.  And,  amongst  the  actresses, 
let  us  take  the  least  young  first.  Mile  Dumesnil 
was  at  this  date  getting  somewhat  passee,  but  she 
still  played  with  much  of  the  fire  and  passion 
that  had  earned  her  celebrity.  She  had  come  out 
in  1737,  and  had  at  once  gained  great  applause 
for  her  rendering  of  Racine's  Fhedre,  and  for  the 
impassioned  force  of  her  Cl^opatre  in  Corneille's 
Rodogune,  So  terrible  was  she  in  the  latter 
character  that  she  is  said  more  than  once  to  have 
caused  the  spectators  in  the  pit  to  recoil  with 
terror  before  her.^  Another  story  tells  how  an 
old  officer,  seated  on  the  stage,  was  one  day  so 
much  moved  by  her  that,  annoyed  at  his  weakness, 
he  gave  the  actress  a  violent  punch  in  the  back 
and  loudly  sent  her  to  perdition.^  Por  her  effects 
Mile  Dumesnil  trusted  chiefly  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  a  system  which  the  greatest  critics 
of  acting  have  condemned  as  uncertain  and 
amateurish ;  and  that  inspiration  she  stimulated 
by  artificial  means.  Thus,  if  at  her  best  she 
played  with  frenzied  vigour,  at  her  worst  she 
was  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  She  had  won 
many  successes  in  Voltaire's  plays,  especially 
in  Semiramis  and  in  Merope — in  the  latter 
piece  she  had  caused  a  sensation  by  daring  to 
run  across  the  stage — but  that  author  preferred 
Mile  Clairon  to  her.  Hecuba  in  Les  Troyennes, 
by  ChMeaubrun,  and  Mme  Vanderk  in  Le  Fhilo- 
sophe  sans  le  savoir,  were  other  triumphs  of 
hers.     Dorat,  in  his  Art  de  la  declamation,  has 

^  At  that  date  the  spectators  in  the  pit  were  not  seated. 
'  "  Va-t'en,  chienne,  k  tous  les  diables." 
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given,  in  indirect  fashion,  a  faithful  portrait  of 
this  actress : 

Aax  r6les  furieux  voas  etes-vous  livr^e  ? 
Qu'un  oeil  ^tincelant  peigne  nne  ^me  ^gar^e  ; 
Ayez  Faccent,  le  geste,  et  le  port  effrayant ; 
Que  tout  un  peuple  ^mu  fr^misse  en  vous  voyant. 
Qu'on  reconnaisse  en  vous  I'implacable  Athalie 
Etles  sombres  fureurs  dont  son  ame  est  remplie. 
Que  j'imagine  entendre  et  voir  Semiramis, 
Bourreau  de  son  6poux,  amante  de  son  fils, 
Qui  dans  un  meme  coeur,  vaste  et  profond  abime, 
Rassemble  la  vertu,  le  remords  et  le  crime. 
Le  public,  occup^  de  ces  grands  int^rets, 
Veut  de  I'illusion  et  non  pas  des  attraits.^ 

Mile  Dumesnil  owed  little  to  her  physical 
advantages  and  all  to  her  nervous  energy.  She 
was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  great  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,  though  she  had  certainly  neither  the 
refinement  nor  the  keenness  of  intelligence  that 
distinguished  that  fine  tragedienne.  We  may  add 
that  Peg  Wofiington  had,  many  years  before  this, 
journeyed  to  Paris  to  take  lessons  from  Mile 
Dumesnil ;  but  the  only  result  was  to  add  an  I 
extra  shrillness  to  her  already  high  voice,  and 
a  certain  "  rantiness  ''  to  her  already  emphatic 
action. 

Mile  Clairon  was  a  true  child  of  the  theatre. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  she  had  come  out  at  the 

^  Wouldst  thou  in  tragic  parts  thy  talent  show  ? 
Then  let  thy  blazing  eye  with  madness  glow ; 
By  gesture,  tone,  and  carriage  spread  amaze, 
And  make  the  people  tremble  as  they  gaze. 
Assume  the  blackness  of  Athaliah's  ire. 
And  let  thy  heart  breathe  threats  of  vengeance  dire. 
Or  if  'tis  Semiramis  thou  would'st  play,  i 

Who  loved  her  son  and  did  her  husband  slay, 
Then  let  thy  acting  show  how  in  one  soul 

Virtue  and  vice,  crime  and  remorse  can  roll ;  j 

'Tis  not  thy  beauty  that  shall  gain  applause,  I 

But  thy  fidelity  to  nature's  laws. 
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Comedie  Italienne,  as  a  singer  and  dancer ;  thence 
she  passed  into  the  provinces,  and  played  parts 
of  various  kinds  at  Eouen  and  at  Lille.  Return- 
ing to  Paris,  she  made  a  new  d^but,  at  the  Opera ! 
But,  though  her  fine  voice  won  her  considerable 
success,  her  ambition  was  to  become  a  tragic 
actress,  and  she  obtained  permission,  thanks  to 
the  generous  Mile  Dumesnil,  to  join  the  Theatre 
!Fran9ais.  There  she  challenged  her  protectress's 
reputation  by  playing  Ph^dre ;  but,  though  she  was 
applauded,  she  did  not  displace  Mile  Dumesnil 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  public.  Her  system 
was  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  her  rival :  all  her 
effects  were  carefully  prepared  beforehand  and 
reproduced  at  the  desired  moment.  Garrick,  who, 
like  most  great  actors,  believed  in  much  fore- 
thought and  continual  rehearsal,  was  certainly 
right  when  he  condemned  Mile  Clairon  as  cold 
and  stagey.  Genius  will  know  how  to  combine 
the  two  systems,  and,  while  leaving  nothing  to 
chance,  will  take  advantage  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  But,  thanks  to  her  intelligence 
and  to  continual  study,  Mile  Clairon  was  emi- 
nently dependable  :  if  she  never  surpassed  herself, 
neither  did  she  fall  below  her  own  level.  That 
is  probably  why  Voltaire  entrusted  to  her  many 
principal  parts  in  his  plays ;  and  in  several  of 
them — for  example,  Electre  in  Oreste  and  Idame 
in  V  Orphelm  de  la  Chine — she  was  brilliantly 
successful.  Garrick  must  have  seen  her  in  two 
of  her  triumphs :  Amenaide  in  Tancrede  and 
Alienor  in  Le  Siege  de  Calais.  Dorat's  portrait 
of  her  in  L' Art  de  la  declamation  forms  a  worthy 
pendant  to  that  of  her  rival,  and  probably  resumes 
very  fairly  the  impression  she  produced : 

Quelle  autre  raccompagne,  et  parmi  cent  clameurs, 
Perce  les  flots  bruyants  de  ses  adorateurs  ? 
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Ses  pas  sont  mesures,  ses  yenx  remplis  d'andace, 
Et  tons  ses  mouvements  d^ploy^s  avec  grace. 
Accents,  gestes,  silence,  elle  a  tout  combing  ; 
Le  spectateur  admire  et  n'est  point  entrain^. 
De  sa  sublime  6mnle  elle  n'a  point  la  flamme, 
Mais  k  force  d'esprit  elle  en  impose  a  Tame. 
Qnel  aiignste  maintien  I  quelle  noble  fiert^  ! 
Tout,  jusqu'a  Fart,  chez  elle  a  de  la  v^rite.^ 

Another  favourite  actress  of  the  period  was 
Mile  Gaussin.  She  was  highly  favoured  hy 
nature;  her  face  was  beautiful,  her  figure  dig- 
nified, and  her  voice  rich  and  moving.  She 
excelled  in  the  r61es  of  princesses,  and  expressed 
wounded  love  and  suffering  with  much  pathos; 
but  she  was  lacking  in  force.  It  is  said  that  the 
verse  put  hy  Voltaire  into  Orosmane's  mouth  in 
Zmre : 

L'art  n'est  pas  fait  pour  toi,  tu  n'en  as  pas  besoin. 

was  inspired  by  Mile  Gaussin.  She  seems  to  have 
resembled  in  many  ways  La  Champmesle,  who 
created  most  of  Racine's  heroines ;  but  she  was 
inferior  to  her. 

Mile  Dangeville  was  especially  successful  in 
comedy :  her  gaiety  and  vivacity  made  her  a 
wonderful  actress,  first  of  souhrettes  and  later  of 
coquettes.  She  danced  and  sang  admirably,  and, 
having  begun  her  career  at  the  age  of  eight, 
had  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  stage  business. 
Without  speaking  here  of  inferior  and  less-known 

^  Who's  this  that  follows  and,  'mid  clapping  hands, 
Breaks  through  the  rampart  of  admiring  bands  ? 
With  measur'd  tread  and  bold,  imperious  face 
She  stands,  she  moves,  with  calm  and  studied  grace 
Speech,  silence,  gesture,  all  combined  with  art 
Delight  the  gazer's  mind,  but  not  his  heart. 
With  her  great  rival's  force  in  vain  she  vies  ; 
But  what  ner  genius  lacks,  her  wit  supplies. 
The  stage  such  noble  bearing  never  knew, 
And  even  art  in  her  appears  true. 
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actresses,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that,  with  four 
such  ladies  as  Miles  Dumesnil,  Clairon,  Gaussin, 
and  Dangeville  at  its  disposal,  the  French  Comedy 
of  the  day  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  female 
talent. 

Amongst  the  men,  we  must  accord  the  first 
place  to  Pr^ville,  one  of  the  finest  comedians  of 
any  age.  The  story  of  his  youth,  with  its  wild 
adventures  and  frequent  changes  of  direction, 
sounds  like  a  romance  written  by  Th^ophile 
Gautier  and  Dumas  p^re  in  collaboration.  Pass- 
ing from  one  provincial  troop  to  another,  Preville 
at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  Monnet,  who 
brought  him  to  the  Op6ra  Comique  at  Paris, 
whence  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  well-known 
family  of  the  Poissons,  he  entered  the  Comedie 
Pran9aise.  His  style  was  very  natural,  without 
exaggeration  or  excess ;  he  played  not  only  comic 
r61es,  but  also  dignified  character-parts,  like  that 
of  Antoine  in  Sedaine's  Fhilosophe  sans  le  savoir, 
and  Michau,  in  the  same  author's  JOe  Boi  et 
le  Fermier.  Garrick's  admirable  description, 
which  we  quote  elsewhere,  will  set  Preville 
living  before  the  reader's  eye.  We  will  add  to 
that,  one  characteristic  anecdote  :  Preville  was 
acting  his  five  parts  in  Boursault's  Le  mercure 
galant  before  the  Court.  Having  got  himself  up 
as  the  drunken  Swiss  soldier,  Larissole,  he  came 
reeling  and  hiccuping  out  of  the  dressing-room 
and  made  his  way  towards  the  stage,  when  the 
sentinel,  posted  in  the  wings  to  keep  order,  barred 
the  way  and  begged  him  to  retire :  "  Por,  com- 
rade," said  he,  "if  you  showed  yourself  in  that 
state  before  the  King,  not  only  would  you  be 
severely  punished,  but  I  should  certainly  be  dis- 
missed the  service." 

Preville  played  all  the  principal  parts  in 
Moli^re's    pieces.      During    his    long    career    he 
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created  an  extraordinary  number  of  characters, 
amongst  others,  Crispin  in  Palissot's  JBhilosophes, 
Sudmer  in  Pavart's  L' Anglais  a  Bordeaux,  the 
doctor  in  Poinsinet's  Le  Cercle,  the  valet  in 
Cailhava's  Tuteur  Dupe,  Hartley  in  Beaumarchais' 
Eugenie,  Stukely  in  Saurin's  Beverley,  Geronte  in 
Goldoni's  Le  Bourru  bienfaisant,  Pigaro  in  Le 
Barbier  de  Seville,  and  Brid'oison  in  Le  Mariage 
de  Figaro.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in  1786, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  ;  but  five  years  later,  when 
the  French  Comedy  had  fallen  on  evil  days  amid 
the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  he  played  several 
times  and  succeeded  in  attracting  the  public  back 
to  the  theatre. 

Brizard  was  a  fine  character  actor,  usually  cast 
as  King  or  Father.  For  such  parts  he  was  ex- 
cellently suited  by  his  high  stature,  dignified 
presence,  and  snowy  head — a  very  narrow  escape 
from  drowning  in  the  Rhone  having  turned  his 
hair  white  at  an  early  age.  Garrick  probably  saw 
him  as  Argire  in  Tancrede,  Siffredi  in  Blanche  et 
Guiscard,  Eustache  de  St.  Pierre  in  Le  Siege  de 
Calais;  later  he  created  the  r61e  of  Montaigu  in 
Ducis's  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  Lear  in  the  same 
author's  version  of  that  Shakespearean  tragedy. 
He  was  renowned  for  his  wonderful  memory  and 
for  his  imperturbable  coolness.  It  is  related  that 
his  helmet,  adorned  with  lofty  plumes,  one  day 
caught  fire  from  the  chandeliers  on  the  stage; 
warned  of  this  accident  by  the  audience,  Brizard, 
without  discontinuing  his  speech,  took  off  his 
headdress  and,  with  stately  gesture,  handed  it  to 
his  attendant,  who  conveyed  it  into  the  wings. 

Grandeval  and  Bellecourt  were  leading-gentle- 
men, excellent  as  princes  and  financiers,  and  in 
those  grave  and  sedate  parts  of  tragedy  or  comedy 
which  the  French  call  roles  a  manteau;  neither 
of  them  claims  any  special  notice  here. 
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Mole  is  a  more  interesting  and  more  amusing 
personage.  He  had  made  his  first  appearance  in 
tragedy,  but  with  so  little  success  that  he  had 
voluntarily  withdrawn  into  provincial  companies 
for  several  years.  He  came  back  to  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise,  armed  with  more  experience  and  assur- 
ance, and  was  at  first  cast  for  fops  (a  part  for 
which  he  was  admirably  suited  by  nature)  and 
comic  valets.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  more 
serious  employment ;  and,  as  tragic  actors  like 
Le  Kain  thought  their  dignity  compromised  by 
playing  in  the  new  dramas  that  Diderot,  Sedaine, 
Beaumarchais,  and  others  were  creating,  and  in 
which  they  would  have  had  to  recite  "vile 
prose " ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  comedians 
like  Preville  did  not  consider  these  pieces  comic 
enough  for  them,  Mol^  took  undisputed  possession 
of  this  field.  His  style  of  acting  principal  parts  in 
"  touching  "  plays  like  Diderot's  Fere  de  famille, 
Saurin's  Beverley,  de  Falbaire's  Honnete  cri- 
minel,  etc.,  and  later  in  Ducis's  Hamlet  and  other 
Shakespearean  decoctions  sounds  to-day  comic  in 
the  extreme.  He  shouted,  he  raved,  he  threw 
himself  hither  and  thither  on  the  stage,  started, 
stopped,  and  suddenly  took  up  his  part  again; 
and  at  this  the  pit  applauded  frantically,  while 
ladies  in  the  boxes  literally  swooned  with  enthu- 
siasm. Such  was  supposed  to  be  the  English 
style ;  and,  though  M.  Mole  was  far  too  conceited 
to  confess  it,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that,  in  acting  thus,  he  was  imitating  Garrick,  and 
leaving,  as  he  thought,  the  English  actor  far 
behind.  ''The  thermometer  rose  so  high  in  the 
theatre  to-day,"  says  Bachaumont  in  his  Memoir es 
Secrets,  ''that  terrible  explosions  were  necessary 
in  order  to  reach  such  an  elevation.  That  actor's 
[Mole's]  lungs  suffer  much  from  this,  and  Ze 
Fere  de  famille  is  given  only  twice  a  week,  in 
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order  that  it  may  not  prove  too  much  for  him." 
Mole's  head  was  completely  turned  by  the  flattery 
of  the  town.  He  received  authors  with  the 
greatest  contempt,  kept  them  waiting  for  hours 
at  the  door  of  his  bedroom,  or  listened  to  their 
humble  petitions  whilst  he  was  being  frizzed. 
It  is  said  that  a  writer  who  had  long 
begged  the  conceited  player  to  return  him  the 
manuscript  of  a  piece,  at  length  received  it  back 
from  Mole  with  a  detailed  description  of  all  its 
weaknesses  and  the  refusal  of  the  Comedy  to 
accept  it ;  then  the  dramatist  unrolled  before  his 
confused  critic  several  blank  sheets  of  paper  I 
This  incident  has  been  made  use  of  in  La  Matinee 
du  comedien  de  Fersepolis  (played  at  the  Ambigu, 
1784,  and  attributed  to  Audriette) ;  and  later  by 
Casimir  Delavigne  in  his  Les  Comediens} 

Among  the  true  tragedians,  those  who  never 
condescended  to  declaim  anything  but  the  purest 
alexandrins,  we  will  mention  here  only  Le  Kain. 
He  was  accounted  a  worthy  successor  of  Baron, 
Beaubourg,  and  Quinault-Dufresne.  Baron  had 
pleased  by  the  dignity  of  his  bearing  and  the  rich- 
ness of  his  declamation;  Beaubourg,  like  Mole, 
had  carried  all  before  him  by  physical  energy  and 
frenzied  gesture;  Quinault-Dufresne,  gifted  with 
a  mediocre  intelligence,  had  won  all  hearts  by  his 
handsome  face  and  pleasing  organ.  Le  Kain  was 
short,  stout,  ill-made,  and  perfect  in  his  ugliness ; 
his  voice  was  enormous  but  of  disagreeable  sound. 
Contemporaries  attribute  his  success  to  the  simpli- 
city of  his  style  and  to  his  close  imitation  of  nature 
— and  it  should  be  remembered  that,  thanks  to  him 
and  Mile  Clairon,  the  Boman  and  Greek  heroes  of 
the  classical  theatre  were  no  longer  dressed  a  la 
frangaise  with   the   long  Louis   XIV.    perruque. 

*  There  are  some  amusing  anecdotes  relative  to  M0I6  and  his 
conceit  in  V.  Fournel's  Curiosites  thMtrcdes,  chap.  xxi. 
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We  shall  see  later  the  opinion  of  an  English  lady 
on  his  acting ;  it  seems  to  suggest  a  manner  hardly- 
less  forced  and  theatrical  than  that  of  M0I6.  Por 
our  part,  we  are  inclined  chiefly  to  attribute  Le 
Kain's  reputation  to  two  causes :  the  support  of 
the  Court,  for  had  he  not  touched  Louis  XV.  to 
tears  ? — "I,  who  never  cry,''  said  the  king ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  Voltaire's  pupil 
and  received  at  every  moment  Voltaire's  public 
encouragement  and  praise.  It  should  be  added 
that  he  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  his  profession, 
and  a  hard  worker ;  his  character,  as  revealed  in 
his  relations  with  Garrick,  is  frank,  sincere,  and 
devoid  of  jealousy. 

Such,  then,  were  the  resources  of  the  Trench 
comedy  in  1765 :  three  or  four  very  capable 
actresses ;  a  comedian  of  the  very  highest  class  ;  a 
character  actor  (Brizard)  ;  a  "  junior  lead  "  (Mole) 
and  a  principal  tragedian  (Le  Kain),  for  whom 
their  contemporaries  had  nothing  but  praise ;  and 
many  lesser  lights  well  acquainted  with  their  busi- 
ness and  nourished  in  the  tradition  of  the  national 
theatre.  Such  a  troop  may  well  be  described  as 
"  flourishing  "  ;  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  la 
maison  de  Mbliere  can  show  as  much  talent  at  the 
present  day.  It  would  be  vain  to  urge  that  the 
style  of  these  actors  was  too  conventional  and 
rigid ;  as  a  French  critic  has  very  truly  remarked, 
"  the  naturalness  of  the  preceding  epoch  seems  to 
the  one  that  follows  the  worst  conventionality."^ 
The  weakness  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  in  1763 
lay  not  in  the  want  of  ability,  but  in  an  excess  of 
conceit,  by  which  capable  authors  like  Sedaine, 
Colle,  and  Cailhava  were  prevented  from  submit- 
ting their  works  to  the  prejudiced  judgment  of  the 
fatuous  members  of  the  committee,  and  in  the 
internal  jealousies  which  hindered  the  members  of 

M.  Faguet 
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the   company  from  loyally   co-operating  for  the 
success  of  the  house. 

At  the  moment  of  Garrick's  arrival  the  tragedy 
of  Blanche  et  Guiscard  was  in  rehearsal ;  this  had 
been  founded  by  Saurin  on  Thomson's  Tancred  and 
Sigismimda,  in  which  Garrick  had  often  played 
the  principal  part  at  London.  According  to 
Bachaumont,  the  English  actor  trained  Mile 
Clairon  for  the  r61e  of  Blanche ;  *'  but  in  that 
case,"  adds  the  caustic  author  of  the  Memoires 
Secrets,  ^  ''  she  did  no  honour  to  her  master ;  with- 
out contradiction  she  has  not  acted  so  badly  for  a 
long  time  as  in  this  tragedy."  The  writer  of  the 
piece  was  of  a  different  opinion :  ''  Never  was 
Mile  Clairon  more  admirable,"  he  declares ;  and 
he  sent  to  the  actress  a  quatrain  that  may  be 
rendered  thus  in  English : 

0  Clairon  divine,  this  triumph  is  thine  ; 

The  tears  and  the  sighs  Blanche's  sorrows  excite 
Are  due  to  thy  art  ;  'tis  thou  that  hast  right 

To  the  fair  laurel  crown,  not  a  leaf  of  it's  mine.^ 

Erom  La  Clairon  herself  we  have  a  note  which 
dates  from  this  visit  to  Paris.  Garrick  had  asked 
her  for  a  box  for  some  friends ;  to  this  request  the 
actress  replied  : 

"  If  what  you  desire  lay  in  my  power,  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  would  be  done ;  but,  my 
dear  friend,  everything  is  sold  and  I  cannot 
take  a  box  away  from  some  one.  Your  friend 
might    have    seats    kept  for    him    in    the    pit ; 

^  Oct.  1st,  1763. 

*  Ce  drame  est  ton  triomphe,  6  sublime  Clairon ! 

Blanche  doit  k  ton  art  les  larmes  qu'on  lui  donne  ; 
Et  j'obtiens  k  peine  un  fieuron 
Quand  tu  remportes  la  couronne. 
See  P.  D.    Lemazurier,   Galerie  historique  du   Theatre  frangais 
(Paris,  2  vol.,  1810),  tome  ii.  p.  105 ;   also,  Preface   of  Blanche   et 
Guiscard  in  Le  Repertoire  du  Thddtre  frangais. 
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yesterday  there  were  at  least  twenty  ladies  in  that 
part  of  the  house.  I  am  sorry  to  have  no  hetter 
expedient  to  propose.  Good  night,  my  dear  friend ; 
you  know  how  much  I  love  you. 

Clairon."  ^ 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  during  his  stay  in 
the  capital,  Garrick  became  acquainted  with  those 
men  of  letters  and  philosophers  with  whom  we  find 
him  on  such  intimate  terms  a  year  later.  But  in 
1763  he  cannot  have  passed  more  than  a  fortnight 
at  Paris,  and  much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  with 
visits  to  friends  and  with  preparations  for  his 
journey  into  Italy. 

*  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 
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Prom  Paris  he  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  seems  to 
have  stayed  with  the  banker,  Camp,  and  where  he 
did  not  omit  a  visit  to  the  theatre.  Thence  he 
continued  his  road  towards  Turin,  by  way  of  Mont- 
melian ;  and  from  the  latter  village  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  George  the  following  letter  : 

Oct.  10,  1763. 

My  dear  George, 

We  are  now  got  to  a  small  village  in 
Savoy  called  Mount  Meillan  (sic),  and 
surrounded  by  mountains,  but  one  of  y  most 
delightful  spots  I  ever  beheld.  We  see  a  most 
beautiful  vale,  water'd  with  a  fine  river,  full 
of  vineyards,  grass  mounds,  and  y^  whole 
bordered  with  a  most  noble  range  of  mountains, 
in  y^  middle  of  which  you  may  see  y  clouds 
ascending  like  the  smoke  of  [a]  chimney. 
We  shall  go  to  dinner  between  10  and  11  and 
indeed  we  are  all  well  prepared  for  it. 

I  shall  put  you  to  y^  expense  of  this  letter, 
merely  to  tell  you  to  direct  all  y'  letters  now  to 
me  at  Rome,  a  Monsieur,  Monsieur  Garrick,  chez 
le  marquis  Belloni,  a  Rome.  I  hope  y^  last 
you  wrote  was  to  Plorence.  Pray  write  to  me 
now  and  then ;  my  friend  Colman  and  you 
may  take  it  by  turns  and  then  I  shall  have  a 
succession.     I  long  to  hear  of  y'^  success   and 
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indeed  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  have  a 
good  season  with  few  altercations.  If  you 
should  hear  of  any  persons  you  can  trust 
coming  to  Florence  or  Eome,  pray  send  me 
Churchill's  Ghost,  or  anything  will  divert  me. 
Rememher  me  kindly  to  him  and  tell  him  that 
I  have  had  a  most  warm  invitation  from 
Voltaire/  whom  I  shall  take  in  my  return ; 
tho'  I  am  rather  angry  with  him  for  saying 
in  his  last  thing  ^  that  tho'  Shakespeare  is 
surprizing,  there  is  more  Barbarism  than 
Genius  in  his  works  —  O,  the  damned  fellow! 
—  hut  I'll  see  him.  Pray  my  best  wishes  and 
services  to  M'  Lacy  ;  if  he  wants  any  hooks  or 
prints  from  Italy  I  will  be  sure  to  bring  them ; 
my  Comp*^  to  M'^'  Lacy. 

You  see  what  pages  I  have  to  write  on,  but 
'tis  y®  best  we  have  here  and  you  must  pass  it. 
We  are  arrived  here  without  y  smallest  acci- 
dent and  indeed  our  tackle  seems  so  good  that 
we  expect  none.  My  wife  and  I  are  better  in 
health  than  we  have  been  some  time  and  when 
we  have  passed  Mount  Cents,  we  shall  be 
quite  at  our  ease.  My  best  love  and  my 
wife's  to  Hubert  and  his  wife  and  daughters. 
I  hope  you  have  told  him  of  Castlefranc's 
meanness  to  me.  I  shall  tell  it  to  everybody. 
Pray  send  me  all  news  you  can  cram  in  a 

^  We  do  not  know  how  this  invitation  reached  him.  In  Boaden 
(vol.  ii.  p.  421)  there  is  a  letter  from  M.  Camp  in  which  the  banker 
explains  how  delighted  Voltaire  would  be  to  receive  him  ;  but  this 
is  dated  December  16th,   1763. 

^  What  was  this  "  last  thing "  ?  Garrick  appears  to  allude  to  a 
sentence  in  the  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  et  sur  les  moeurs^  in  chapter  xxi. 
of  which  may  be  read  :  "  C'est  dommage  qu'il  y  ait  beaucoup  plus 
de  barbarie  que  de  genie  dans  les  ouvrages  de  Shakespeare."  The 
publisher  Cramer  had  just  given  a  new  edition  of  Voltaire's  works, 
in  which  this  Essai  fills  vols,  xiv.-xxi.  Perhaps  the  reference  is  to 
the  article  entitled  Du  thddtre  anglais,  in  Les  Conies  de  Ouillaume 
Fad^  (1764),  a  reprint  of  LAppel  a  toutes  les  nations  ;  but,  although 
this  is  by  no  means  complimentary  to  Shakespeare,  the  words 
barbarism  and  genius  do  not  appear  to  be  employed. 
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letter,  w*^  a  dash  of  Politicks ;  pray  take  a 
peep  at  Hampton  and  y^  gardiner  ;  I  hope  he 
is  not  too  fine  a  gentleman.  If  M''  Lacy  has 
paid  his  interest  I  shall  be  oblig'd  to  him; 
pray  let  me  have  that  affair  quite  clear  (if  you 
can)  to  y^  time  I  shall  return.  I  hope  when 
y^  catalogue  of  my  books  is  made  that  the  rest 
of  them  will  be  put  in  y^  closet  next  to  our 
bedchamber  ;  and  that  Charles  has  taken  care 
of  Hogarth's  pictures ;  if  y^  sun  comes  upon 
them  they  will  be  spoilt.  God  bless  you  ;  love 
to  y'  children.  My  wife  sends  hers  to  you, 
Colman,  etc.,  etc.  Mence(?)  is  well  and  sends 
Comp',  y'^  most  affectionately, 

D.  Garrick.^ 

Erom  Turin  our  travellers  went  to  Milan,  where 
the  governor.  Count  Eirmian,  received  them  with 
all  honour  ;  from  thence  to  Genoa  and  to  Plorence. 
In  the  latter  place  they  visited  Algarotti,  "  il  caro 
cygno  de  Padova."  ^  To  the  sick  poet  Garrick 
recommended  ''  tar- water,"  a  panacea  much  in 
fashion  in  England.  But  it  did  not  save  him ;  he 
died   next   year,  on  the   very   day  when  he  had 

^  This  and  all  the  following  letters  of  Garrick's  are  quoted  from 
the  originals,  hitherto  unpublished,  in  the  Forster  Collection, 
vol.  xvii.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  what  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to 
this  letter  {Life,  p.  287),  says  :  "  They  lay  at  Aiguebelles  on  the 
10th  of  October,  djud  found  the  crossing  of  Mont  Cenis  very  agreeable 
in  such  fine  weather.  They  had  one  little  desagrement,  in  their  coach 
oreaking  down.  The  demi-god  of  Ferney  was  gracious  enough  to 
send  him  a  message,  hoping  that  he  might  see  him  ;  •  .  .  throwing  in^ 
however,  his  old  dislike  of  Shakespeare,  who,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
had  more  of  the  barbarian  than  of  genius.  '  The  d— d  fellow  ! ' 
said  Mr.  Garrick  characteristically  to  his  friends." 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  letter  as  the  one  we 
quote ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  to  explain  the  contradictions,  nor  do 
we  understand  how  Garrick,  writing  from  Montm61ian,  or  from 
Aiguebelles,  which  are  both  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  could  declare 
that  the  crossing  of  Mont  C6nis  had  been  very  agreeable. 

2  Garrick  had,  probably,  letters  of  introduction  to  Algarotti,  for  the 
poet  had  been  well  known  at  London  and  had  corresponded  with 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Harvey  Taylor,  Lady  Montague,  and  others.  It  was 
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written  a  letter  of  introduction  for  the  Garricks 
to  some  friends  at  Bologna.  After  a  couple  of 
weeks  passed  in  visiting  the  monuments  of  Rome, 
they  started  for  Naples,  where  they  passed  Christ- 
mas on  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Naples,  Jan^  y"  2""^,  1763. 
{mistake  for  1764). 

My  dear  George, 

I  wrote  last  week  to  my  friend  Colman 
and  since  that  I  have  received  his  most 
friendly  and  agreeable  packet.  I  rejoice  most 
sincerely  with  him  at  y®  success  of  The  Deuce 
is  in  him  and  am  happy  that  his  benefit 
turn'd  out  so  well  without  my  assistance; 
had  I  been  in  England  he  should  have  met 
with  no  obstructions  in  a  certain  affair  and  I 
hope  he  will  have  philosophy  enough  to  go 
through  those  bad  roads  patiently  for  a  few 
months  more,  which  I  have  laboured  thro'  for 
so  many  years.  My  love  to  him  and  all  that 
belong  to  him;  remember  that,  for  I  fear  I 
forgot  it  in  my  great  hurry  and  multiplicity 
of  matter.  I  yesterday  received  a  very  en- 
tertaining letter  from  our  friend  M"^  Hale ; 
pray  let  her  know  as  much  and  how  delight- 
ful her  correspondence  is  to  us  and  that  M""^  G. 
will  attack  her  from  this  place  very  soon. 
We  have  been  here  a  fortnight  and  are  as 
well  and  as  jolly  as  a  fine  climate,  fine  things 
and  fine  doings  can  make  us.  We  dine  and 
sup  with  Lord  Spenser,  Lord  Exeter,  the 
Minister,  Consul  etc.  etc.  etc.,  almost  every 
day  and   night.     We  have  balls   more  than 

Voltaire  who  called  him  "  il  caro  cygno  "  ;  he  described  him,  too,  as 
"  Le  brillant  et  sage  Algarotti, 

A  qui  le  ciel  a  depart! 

L'art  d'aimer,  d'ecrire  et  de  plaire." 

Such  powerful  arts  have,  however,  much  ado  to-day  to  save  his 
memory  from  oblivion. 

11 
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twice  a  week  and  parties  innumerable— in 
short  we  are  made  very  much  of  and  I  hav^e 
not  once  yet  (tho'  we  have  had  crosses  upon 
y*  road)  wish'd  myself  in  Southampton  Street.^ 
I  rejoice  much  at  the  success  of  Powell;  I 
hope  his  head  will  not  be  turned  with  it  and 
that  he  will  not  cease  to  labour  night  and 
day  at  his  profession.  I  hope  too,  and  believe, 
that  M'^  Lacy  has  rewarded  him  accordingly  ; 
you  may  answer  for  me ;  pray  let  it  be  done 
handsomely.  He  has  merit  and  a  family  and 
will  have  occasion  for  our  benevolence.  I 
guess  by  Colman's  letter  that  y^  season  to  the 
6'^  of  Dec''  has  been  tolerable ;  I  long  to  know 
how  it  goes  on  and  therefore  pray  write  as 
soon  as  you  have  received  this  and  I  may 
receive  it  before  I  leave  Eome,  where  we 
expect  to  be  about  the  latter  end  of  Eebruary. 
I  shall  write  the  next  post-day  (this  day 
se'nnight)  to  M'  Burney  and  shall  let  him 
know  the  present  state  of  Music  in  Italy; 
pray  present  our  best  compliments  to  him 
and  tell  him  that  his  3  volumes  of  Cochin 
have  been  of  more  use  to  me  than  all  my 
other  books  put  together.  I  have  lost  a  little 
Mem"^"'  he  gave  me  about  some  Musick  for 
him ;  pray  ask  him  to  put  it  down  in  y""  next 
letter.  I  want  much  to  know  how  you  have 
got  on  w*^  my  good  partner;  let  me  be 
satisfy'd  in  y'^  particular  in  y^  next ;  and  don't 
forget  to  desire  Burton  to  keep  an  exact  list 
of  y^  plays  for  me,  with  y^  forces  and  all  oc- 
currences as  they  happen  in  y^  course  of  y^ 

season;  not  forgetting  the [rarity?  the 

letter  is  torn  here']  of  y^  divine  Imogen? 
Colman  will   tell   you  how   I   have  been 

*  Where  his  London  house  was. 
'  The  allusion  is  to  Mrs.  Pritchard. 
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entertained  at  Rome  and  with  what  appetite 
I  shall  return  to  it  again.  The  two  Dances 
(Love's  brothers)  were  very  kind  and  obliging 
to  us;  they  are  both  very  ingenious  and 
agreeable  men.  The  painter^  is  a  great  genius 
and  will  do  what  he  pleases  when  he  goes  to 
London,  w''*'  will  be  y^  next  spring ;  I  ought 
to  say  this  spring,  for  it  is  absolutely  more 
than  spring  with  us — it  is  as  warm  now  here 
as  it  is  with  you  in  June ;  it  is  too  hot,  nay, 
it  is  sultry.  My  wife  sends  her  love  with 
mine  to  you  and  your  babes ;  pray  write  as 
soon  as  you  receive  this ;  send  me  a  bit  of 
everything  and  remember  to  date  y'  letter. 
Yours  ever  and  ever  most  affectionately, 

D.  Garrick. 

P.S.     Remember  me  to  Love,  etc. 

What's  become  of  y^  new  pantomime  ? 

At  Naples  there  was  a  whole  colony  of  titled 
English  people ;  and  Garrick,  who,  like  his 
Shakespeare,  ''  dearly  loved  a  lord,"  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven  when  he  found  himself  made 
much  of  by  Lord  and  Lady  Spenser,  Lady  Orford, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  others.  The  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  invited  him  to  his  Court  and  allowed 
him  to  put  to  the  test  his  troop  of  improvvisatori, 
Garrick  gave  them  the  sketch  of  a  plot,  from 
which  they  built  up  a  piece  and  acted  it  the  next 
day.  Thus  in  banquets  and  pleasure-parties  the 
time  passed  quickly  by,  and  when,  on  January 
31st,  Garrick  wrote  again  to  his  brother,  it  was  to 
tell  him : 

We  have  been  here  six  weeks  and  intend  to 
stay  till  about  the  23'"^  of  next  month ;  then 
we  shall  return  to  Home  for  a  month  or  more. 

*  Later  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance  Holland. 
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Then  we  shall  set  out  for  Bologna  on  our  way 
to  Venice  and  from  thence  through  Germany 
in  our  way  to  England.     This  is  our  intended 
route  which   I   will   dispatch   with   all   con- 
venient speed,  hut  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not 
see  your  fat  face  or  kiss  y^  hrawn  of  it  till 
y^  middle   of  June.     Now   I   am  out  of  y'' 
clutches,  I  must  make  a  meal,  and  a   good 
one,  in  Italy ;  I  shall  never  return  to  it  again 
and  therefore  I  will  make  good  use  of  my 
time.     We  have  heen  very  happy  here  and 
have  receiv'd  every  mark  of  favour  from  all 
sorts  of  people.     I  eat  and  drink  too  much 
and    laugh    from    morning   to   night.      Our 
mirth  has  been   lately  damp'd   by  my  poor 
wife's  keeping  her  bed  and  room  for  many 
days,  with  a  most  obstinate  rheumatism  in  her 
hip.     She  has  been  blister'd  etc.  etc.  and  tho' 
she  is   better   yet   still   continues   lame   and 
weak.     However  she  hopes  to  be  at  a  Carna- 
val  Masquerade  (which  begins  next  Tuesday) 
in  Y  dress  of   a  lame   old   woman;  I   have 
scolded  and  phyz'd  about  it,  but  if  she  can 
wag,   she    goes.      We   are   continually  with 
Lady   Orford,   Lady   Spencer,   Lord    Exeter, 
Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Nobility  of  y^  country 
who  have  descended  from  their  great  pride 
and   magnificence   to   honour  us   with   their 
smiles.     In  short  we  are  in  great  fashion  and 
I  have  forgot  England  and  all  my  trumpery 
at   Drury   Lane.     I   am   glad  you  go  on  so 
well.     I  find  by  Gastrell's  letter  and  y^  news- 
papers that  y^  Rites  of  Hecuba  go  on  well.     I 
hope  that  you  will  bring  Murphy's  play  out, 
that  I  may  not  be  troubled  with  it  when  I 
come  to  England.   I  don't  understand  y'  affair 
with   him;  pray  explain  it  a  little.     I  have 
wrote  to  you  from  this  place  and  to  Colman  ; 
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but  as  my  Neapolitan  servant  put  y*  letters 
into  y  post  we  are  afraid  that  he  pocketed 
y**  money  and  put  my  prose  to  a  base  usage. 
I  hope  you  have  seen  M".  Hale's  letter  that 
y'  hard  expressions  in  y""  last  may  be  some- 
what melted  down  in  y""  next.  I  can  say 
nothing  about  Powell's  benefit  as  I  am  not 
able  to  give  my  opinion  at  this  distance.  I 
fear  for  his  head,  and  of  course  for  his  heart ; 
if  he  talks  of  consequence,  he  is  undone. 
What  in  y*  name  of  wonder  is  Hamilton  doing 
in  Ireland  ?  I  hear,  but  won't  believe,  y^ 
strange  things  they  say  of  him;  one  word 
about  that,  pray.  You  have  said  nothing 
lately  of  Covent  Garden  ?  do  they  beat  you 
soundly  or  is  it  only  a  [gentle  trimming  ? 
Letter  cut  here].  Have  Lacy  and  you  been 
content  with  a  hundred  quarrels  a  week  ? 
Colman  has  hurt  me  with  an  account  of  his 
behaviour  to  him.  I  fear  he  dislikes  him  as 
my  friend — what  a  beast  if  it  is  so !  Tell 
Colman  I  love  him  more  and  more,  and  thank 
him  most  cordially  for  his  Fairy  Tale.  It 
puzzled  me  much,  for  I  saw  it  in  y'  papers 
before  I  rec'd  his  letter  about  it.  I  have 
almost  seen  every  curiosity  of  this  place.  I 
was  very  near  wet  to  the  skin  yesterday  in 
the  Elysian  fields  at  Baise  and  therefore  did 
not  enjoy  Julius  Caesar's  Palace  and  Tully's 
villa  so  much  at  my  ease  as  I  could  wish.  I 
sent  Colman  an  account  of  his  Age  and  y^ 
house  he  was  born  in ;  pray  let  me  know  if 
he  receiv'd  it. 

I  beg  one  of  you  will  write  y°  moment  you 
can  after  y®  receipt  of  this,  directed  to  Barazzi 
at  Borne  as  usual  with  a  whole  packet  full  of 
news,  and  the  other  may  write  a  fortnight 
after,  directed  to  me  chez  M.  Udney,  Consul 
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de  sa  Majesty  Britannique  k  Venise.  I  will 
let  you  know  here  or  at  Rome  where  you  may 
write  after  to  me,  for  y^  letters  will  be  most 
acceptable  upon  y^  road. 

Lord  Exeter  sends  me  y^  ^S'^  James's  Chronicle 
and  the  London  [Intelligencer  ?']  twice  a  week 
w""^  entertains  me  much.  I  was  very  much 
hurt  at  y^  nonsense  in  y^  S^  James's  about  my 
dancing  with  y^  Duke  of  D(evonshire).^  Pray 
tell  Colman  that  I  think  Baldwin  us'd  me 
like  a  scoundrel  to  print  such  a  heap  of  stuff ; 
and  Colman,  I  hope,  will  receive  my  share  of 
that  paper  for  me,  when  he  receives  his  own. 

I  shall  write  to  M'  Burney  soon ;  pray  re- 
member me  kindly  to  him ;  w'  is  become  of 
his  Musical  Entertainment  ?  Don't  be  angry 
that  I  urged  y'^  receiving  y^  debts  I  mentioned. 
I  thought  my  absence  was  y^  best  time  for  it 
and  that  you  might  do  then  what  I  could  not 
do  when   in  England.     My  love  to  Clutter- 

^  All  the  modern  biographers  of  Garrick  (Fitzgerald,  p.  290  ; 
Knight,  p.  204 ;  Mrs.  Parsons,  p.  303),  imagining  that  the  actor  had 
made  a  slip  here,  have  changed  Duke  into  Dicchess,  and  have  quoted 
this  sentence  as  a  trait  of  his  "  snobbery  "  :  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
dancing  at  Naples  with  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  had  communi- 
cated this  fact  to  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  and  tnen  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  indiscretion  of  that  scoundrel  Baldwin.  This  time 
Garrick  has  been  unjustly  accused.  First  of  all,  his  mind  was  an 
orderly  one  and  there  are  very  few  slips  in  his  letters  ;  secondly,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  were  in  England  at  this  date.  A 
reference  to  the  paper  in  question,  under  the  date  December  22nd, 
1763,  clears  up  the  mystery.  The  dance  was  entirely  fictitious.  A 
certain  "  Bettsey  Schemewell "  had  written  to  propose  that  grand 
fetes  should  be  given  in  honour  of  the  conclusion  of  peace.  There 
should  be  a  dance  for  well-known  persons  :  "  Lord  B — te  is  to  begin, 
with  the  Duke  of  New— tie,  to  the  tune  of  Cause  I  was  a  Boney  Lad  ; 
then  follows  M""  W — ikes  with  F — rbes  ;  Lord  S— n — d — ch  with  M 
P— tt— r;  M--  P— tt  with  the  D-ke  of  B— df— d  ;  M'  Ga— ck  with 
the  D— ke  of  D—n— shire,"  etc. 

An  accusation  of  excessive  susceptibility  would  have  been  more 
justifiable  (unless,  indeed,  this  is  mock  modesty  on  Garrick's  part 
and  he  was,  at  bottom,  delighted  to  find  himself  mentioned  in  such 
company) ;  perhaps  he  considered  that  he  had  a  right  to  protest 
because  the  editor,  BaJdwin,  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  and  he  held 
shares  in  the  paper. 
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buck,  Townley  and  all  friends ;  we  send  our 
blessings  to  y""  children  and  love  to  yourself. 

Most    truly,   affectionately    and    eternally 
thine, 

D.  Garrick. 

The  month  of  April  finds  him  once  more  at 
Rome,  being  painted  by  the  artist  Dance,  and 
modelled  by  young  Nollekens,  buying  books  and 
works  of  art,  becoming,  in  fact,  the  perfect  con- 
noisseur :  "As  you  have  lost  your  relish  for  the 
stage,  and  virtu  has  taken  its  place,"  writes  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  to  him,  *'  we  shall  have  you 
come  over  a  perfect  Dilettante,  and  I  trust  we 
shall  have  some  battles  upon  the  subject.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  offer  of  purchasing 
pictures  and  statues,  but  I  have  no  money.  I 
should,  however,  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
get  me  all  the  prints  that  Barfcolozzi  has  engraved ; 
as  you  are  such  a  connoisseur,  you  must  know 
him.  I  believe  he  lives  in  Rome;  I  know  they 
are  sold  there."  ^ 

In  May  he  is  at  Parma,  where  he  meets  the 
Duke  of  York  and  dines  with  him,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  Lord  Spenser,  and  other  notables.  Before 
this  very  select  audience,  he  plays  the  dagger- 
scene  from  Macbeth,  and  makes  such  an  impression 
that  the  Italian  prince  presents  him  with  a 
splendid  snuff-box  and  invites  him  to  lodge  in  the 
palace.  Then  he  hastens  after  the  Duke,  his 
countryman,  to  Venice  and  arrives  in  time  to 
enjoy  the  galas  and  receptions  given  in  his 
honour. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Garrick's  health  had  become 

worse.     Baretti,  the  Italian  and  English  man  of 

letters,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Garricks 

and  had  been  their   guide   at  Venice,  proposed 

^  Boaden,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
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weird  mediaeval  remedies :  ''  If  I  recollect  well, 
the  plaister  is  made  with  some  Venetian  soap  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  well  mixed  together,  applied 
to  the  painful  part  on  a  bit  of  blue  paper.  Have 
you  forgot  the  black  hen  ?  Do  not  neglect  that 
particularity,  and  abstain  from  laughing,  you 
incredulous  mortal."  ^  Whether  the  soap  was 
insufficiently  yellow,  the  paper  inefficiently  blue, 
or  the  cock  of  a  blackness  imperfectly  Cimmaerean, 
we  know  not;  certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Garrick 
continued  to  limp.  The  doctors  advised  mud 
baths  at  Abano.  The  fears  of  the  affectionate 
husband,  the  home-sickness  of  the  tourist,  and  the 
anxieties  of  the  manager,  all  have  their  share  in 
the  letter  that  Garrick  wrote  to  his  brother  on 
June  6th,  1764 : 

My  dear  George, 

Here  we  are  still,  and  indeed  very 
much  against  my  mind ;  but  that  the  Physi- 
cians here  all  advise  me  to  return  to  Padua, 
in  order  to  try  an  application  of  the  mud 
of  some  mineral  spring  at  Abano  near  that 
city,  which  they  say  is  a  specific  for  the 
Rheumatism  and  Sciatica.  My  wife's  lame- 
ness has  been  rather  worse  here,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  watery  situation  of  this  place ; 
but  I  am  much  out  of  spirits  about  it,  and 
would  give  the  world  I  was  at  home.  God 
knows  whether  she  may  not  be  crippled  all 
her  life,  and  therefore  nobody  must  blame  me 
for  trying  everything  for  her  cure.  We  go  to 
Padua  in  a  day  or  two,  and  shall  see  what 
effect  the  mud  will  have  in  three  or  four 
days;  if  a  good  one  we  imagine  a  fortnight 
will  do,  and  then  we  shall  set  forward  for 

1  Letter  of  July  lOth^  1764 ;  Boaden,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
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England  as  fast  as  we  can,  unless  I  am  pre- 
vented by  a  letter  from  you  at  Augsburgh, 
which  I  hope  you  have  written  and  I  shall 
receive  very  soon.  I  have  prepar'd  a  great 
deal  of  music  for  our  use ;  I  am  about  en- 
gaging some  dancers  (a  man  and  woman), 
and  will  endeavour  to  send  you  over  a  good 
violin  from  Rome,  an  excellent  one. 

If  you  should  have  anything  more  to  say  to 
me,  or  if  any  new  occurrence  has  happened, 
you  may  write  to  me  at  M^"'"'  Selwyn  and 
Foley  at  Paris,  and  I  will  direct  them  how  to 
send  it  forward  to  me.  If  you  write  don't  be 
longer  than  a  few  days  after  you  have  received 
this.  I  have  drawn  upon  Clutterbuck  this 
day  for  one  hundred  pounds  in  favour  of  our 
consul  here,  M''  Udney;  pray,  my  love  to 
Clutterbuck  and  tell  him  this,  or  my  friend 
Stammer  in  his  absence.  I  have  had  notice 
of  the  Florentine  wine  ship'd  from  Leghorn 
in  The  Raven,  Cap*"  Alex"^  Scott,  and  some 
essences  for  M"^'  Garrick ;  pray  take  care  when 
they  come  to  pay  freight  and  duty  and  lodge 
them  ready  for  our  arrival ;  perhaps  we  may 
be  there  as  soon  as  the  wine.  According  to 
my  bills  of  lading  you  must  pay  four  shillings 
for  freight.  I'll  send  you  the  bills  by  a 
gentleman  next  Saturday.  Capf"  Butler  is 
here  and  has  given  me  The  Ghost  and  the 
farces.  I  think  to  send  a  few  books  by  him  ; 
he  sets  out  from  hence  next  Saturday. 

My  love  to  all  friends,  and  let  me  hear 
from  you  to  M''"'  Selwyn  and  Foley.  I  shan't 
go  to  Paris  unless  you  have  sent  me  other 
news  to  Augsburgh ;  in  the  meantime  our 
Love  to  you  and  yours  and  believe  me, 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

D.  Garrick. 
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No  news  from  Gibber  ?     What  of  Yates  ? 

Last  Monday  I  saw  the  finest  sight  my 
eyes  ever  beheld;  it  was  the  Regate  in 
honour  of  the  King's  birthday,  and  ap- 
pear'd  to  be  adream  or  a  fairy-tale  realiz'd. 
I  am  grown  fat  and  sleep  half  the  day  in  a 
Gondola. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  according  to  this 
letter,  Garrick  had  no  intention  of  making  a  long 
stay  at  Paris  on  his  homeward  journey.  But  all 
plans  for  a  speedy  return  to  England  were  to  meet 
with  an  unforeseen  obstacle. 

A  few  weeks  passed  at  Abano  completely 
restored  Mrs.  Garrick's  health,  and  by  the  middle 
of  August  our  two  travellers  had  reached  Munich. 
There  it  was  Roscius's  turn  to  be  ill.  The  rich 
French  and  Italian  cooking,  the  long  succession 
of  banquets  at  which  he  had  had  his  share,  the 
Florentine  wine,  and  the  hours  passed  in  the 
gondola  amid  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  Venice,  in 
the  end  produced  their  necessary  effect.  A  violent 
bilious-fever  kept  him  in  bed  for  three  weeks, 
followed  by  sharp  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys — a  foretaste  of  the  terrible  disease  that 
was  to  carry  him  off  later.  The  care  of  an  English 
doctor,  their  travelling  companion  between  Venice 
and  Munich,  and  the  devotion  of  Mrs.  Garrick, 
helped  him  to  get  through  the  attack ;  and  by 
August  23rd  we  find  him  writing  to  George  in  his 
customary  strain  of  affection  : 

Munich,  the  Capital  of  Bavaria, 
Aug^  the  23*^,  1764. 

Mt  dear  George, 

My  wife  wrote  to  you  when  I  was 
upon  my  sick-bed,  but  recovering.  I  now  write 
myself  to  free  you  from  all  fears  of  me,  as 
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yours  dated  the  12th  of  July  has  me,  of  you, 
I  have  had  a  most  violent  hout  of  it  indeed, 
but  by  care  I  am  told  my  health  will  be 
y*  better  for  it.  Our  disorders  are  partly  of 
y*  same  kind,  and  tho'  we  suffer  much  in  our 
sickness  (I  almost  gave  myself  up  for  gone) 
we  are  y^  better  for  it  afterwards.  I  desire 
no  more  of  this  purification.  I  had  two 
physicians.  I  have  often  made  myself  happy 
that  you  could  enjoy  Hampton  tho*  I  could 
not.  I  hope  you  have  had  y^  family  there, 
sent  for  the  cows,  had  the  old  mare,  rid  about, 
eat  y®  fruit,  and  got  y'^self  as  stout  as  a  Lion 
again  to  go  thro*  y®  next  campaign.  Pray  go 
often  to  Hampton  and  do  as  if  it  was  your 
own. 

I  think  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
y  fire,  tho'  your  great  and  brotherly  attention 
to  my  concerns  there  did  you  no  good.  Por 
God's  sake,  my  dear  George,  why  will  you 
say  I  love  to  hurt  you  ?  Whenever  I  receive 
a  letter  from  you  such  expressions  damp 
y^  great  pleasure  I  have  in  receiving  it  and 
particularly  as  I  am  now.  You  might  have 
seen  by  my  letter  I  wanted  to  come  off  my 
not  mentioning  Coley's  girl  in  my  letters  and 
therefore,  if  I  remember  right  so  foolish  a 
thing,  I  said  I  wonder'd  you  had  not  delivered 
my  Comp*'  there  and  this  was  all — but  for 
God's  sake,  my  dear  George,  don't  let  us  be 
warm  upon  such  nonsense ;  we  love  each 
other  much,  confide  in  each  other  and  have  so 
many  other  things  of  consequence  to  think 
upon,  that  I  beg  you'll  never  mistake  me 
again  and  hurt  me.  By  the  bye,  I  don't  like 
y^  wench  and  never  thought  of  her  and  yet  I 
would  not  offend  Colman,  who  I  fear  will  be 
much    harrass'd   with    her — an   Idiot.      My 
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Eriend  Colman's  Fortune  and  expectations 
have  made  me  happy ;  what  a  happy  little 
rogue  it  will  be!  I  am  sorry  the  imagery 
cost  duty  and  surprised  about  y*  few  books, 
for  they  all  came  from  England  and  most 
of  them  English.  I  have  hired  no  dancers ; 
I  am  in  treaty  for  a  pair  for  next  year ;  if  you 
had  written  your  wants  sooner,  I  could  have 
got  a  very  active  girl  at  Padua.  I  shall 
certainly  follow  your  and  my  friends'  advice 
about  not  acting  ;  y^  judgment  coincides  so 
much  w*^  my  own,  that  it  is  resolv'd.  The 
Musick  you  receive  may  be  kept  apart  till  I 
come.  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  what  you  will 
do  for  a  woman  tragedian  to  stare  and  tremble 
with  ( — ?)  if  Yates  should  bitch  you — but 
she  must  come.  I  hope  that  Powell  will 
continue  to  please.  He  must  have  a  master 
to  watch  his  English,  w''^  I  suppose  Coley  will 
do.  How  do  Holland  and  he  (Powell)  agree  ? 
Jealous  ?  Olive  I  suppose  more  ( —  ?)  than 
ever,  and  Pritchard  often  ailing.  Pope  I 
hope  flourishes.  Pray  let  me  know  if  you 
think  of  y®  Invasion  next  year — or  do  you 
keep  it  till  I  can  oversee  it  myself  ?  What 
has  become  of  Hasdham's  girl  ?  and  of  Jack 
himself  ?  I  could  wish  by  and  bye  that  you 
would  ask  Leach  if  he  has  paid  y®  100  p^^  to 
Jack  I  am  security  for.  I  am  sure  you  have 
looked  a  little  into  my  affairs  at  Hampton 
and  that  all  is  sound  and  sound.  I  wish  I 
could  part  with  y  manor  of  Hendon.  I  am 
afraid  M''  Wyld  is  asleep  ;  if  that  weight  was 
off  my  heart  it  would  be  lighter,  but  some 
lucky  time  may  come.  My  love  to  Clutterbuck 
and  all  friends  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
I  can  scarce  hold  my  pen  in  my  hand.  Direct 
to  me  a  Monsr.,   Monsr.   G.   chez  Monsieur 
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Leger   Munck   a   Franckfort — write   directly 
and  take  care  to  put  it  into  y^  proper  post. 
My  dearest  brother, 
Your  most  truly  and  affectionately, 

D.  Garrick/ 

His  illness  had  brought  him  very  low ;  instead 
of  the  sportive  idler,  passing  his  days  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  laughing,  "I  am  indeed,"  he  writes, 
*'the  Knight  of  the  Woeful  Countenance,  and 
have  lost  legs,  arms,  belly,  cheeks,  etc.,  and  have 
scarce  anything  left  but  bones  and  a  pair  of  dark, 

^  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xvii.    In  the  same  volume  is  a  letter  on 
the  same  subject  from  Mrs.  Garrick,  in  which  one  may  read  some- 
thing of  her  devotion  to  her  husband  : 
My  dear  Geo., 

I  hope  this  letter  will  reach  you  before  you  hear  through  any 
other  means  of  my  Husband's  having  been  taken  ill  of  a  violent 
Bilious  fever  the  2nd  of  this  month.  He  is,  thank  God,  quite  well 
again,  and  as  all  is  over  I  hope  he  will  be  the  better  for  it,  as  it  has 
scour'd  him  indeed.  We  have  been  here  all  this  while  and  shall  be 
oblig'd  to  continue  till  he  has  recover'd  all  his  strength  to  pursue  our 
journey,  which  will  be  to  some  waters  to  wash  ourselves  quite  clean. 
I  have  recovered  my  natural  walk  again,  and  tho'  I  am  not  quite  free 
from  all  pains  when  any  change  of  weather  happens,  yet  I  assure  you 
that  during  your  brother's  illness,  I  forgot  entirely  that  I  ever  ail'd 
anything ;  and  as  the  rheumatism  was  so  complaisant  as  to  leave  me 
at  that  time  when  I  most  wish'd  to  get  rid  of  his  company,  I  shall 
have  no  objection  to  let  him  sport  a  little  longer  with  me  when 
I  have  only  to  take  care  of  myseLf.  How  is  it  with  your  health  ?  We 
long  to  hear  from  you  ;  but  if  you  should  have  wrote,  don't  make 
vourself  uneasy.  Letters  are  seldom  lost,  and  we  are  all  impatient 
by  nature  and  won't  allow  for  common  accidents  which  may  retard 
our  happiness.  M'  Gastrin's  letter  is  the  last  your  brother  received, 
which  gave  us  the  pleasing  account  of  your  recovery.  We  have 
waited  all  this  while  to  have  it  confirmed  by  yourself.  Your  brother 
wanted  to  write  to  you,  but  we  persuaded  him  from  it,  as  it  would 
only  lead  him  to  enquire  into  business,  which  he  must  as  yet  avoid. 
By  the  greatest  good  fortune  we  have  a  M'  Turton  with  us,  whom 
you  know,  and  who  is  one  of  the  travelling  Physicians.  His  great 
care,  skill  and  attention  to  my  husband  was  the  greatest  comfort  to 
me.  When  we  can  be  able  to  stir  from  this  place,  God  only  knows  ; 
it  will  take  many  days  to  recruit  him  for  his  journey  :  but  if  you  will 
direct  to  your  brother  at  the  Spa,  it  may  in  all  probability  arrive  when 
we  do. 
My  dear  Geo.,  God  bless  you. 

Ever  your  faithful  sister, 

E.  Gareick. 
Love  to  the  dear  little  ones. 
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lack-lustre  eyes,  that  are  retired  an  inch  or  two 
more  in  their  sockets,  and  wonderfully  set  off  the 
parchment  that  covers  the  cheek  hones."  ^ 

On  September  14th  he  was  at  Augsburg,  travel- 
ling to  Erankfort  and  Nancy,  and  hesitating  between 
two  plans  :  to  go  and  visit  Voltaire  at  Eerney  or 
to  rejoin  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  the 
Spa.  The  unexpected  news  of  the  Duke's  death  ^ 
put  an  end  to  the  latter  project ;  at  the  same  time, 
his  own  continued  feebleness  of  health  determined 
him  not  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 
into  the  Jura.  So  he  indited  the  following  epistle 
to  Voltaire. 

Nancy 
glB,^  {Undated:  Oct.  1764.) 

I  think  myself  greatly  honoured  by 
a  paragraph  in  a  letter  which  you  were 
pleased  some  time  ago  to  write  to  Mr.  Camp 
at  Lyon,  and  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  have 
followed  my  inclination  I  would  have  paid 
my  respects  at  Eerney  long  before  this  time ; 
but  a  violent  bilious  fever  most  unluckily 
seized  me  upon  the  road  and  confined  me  to 
my  bed  five  weeks  at  Munich,  and  now  my 
affairs  are  so  circumstanced  that  I  am  obliged 
to  go  to  Paris  as  expeditiously  as  my  present 
weak  state  of  health  will  permit  me.  You 
were  pleased  to  tell  a  gentleman  that  you 
have  a  theatre  ready  to  receive  me ;  I  should 
with  great  pleasure  have  exerted  what  little 
talents  I  have,  and  could  I  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  our  Shakespeare  into  some 
favour  with  M'  de  Voltaire  I  should  have 
been  happy  indeed ! 

No   enthusiastic  missionary  who  had  con- 
verted the  Emperor  of  China  to  his  religion 

^  Letter  to  Mr.  Arden,  September  15th,  1764 ;  Boaden,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
'  At  Spa,  October  3rd,  1764. 
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would   have   been   prouder   than   I,  could  I 
have   reconciled   the  first  Genius  of   Europe 
to  our  Dramatic  faith. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  most 
obedient  Servant, 

D.  Garrick. 

Tho  I  have  called  Shakespeare  our  drama- 
tick  faith,  yet  I  must  do  my  country-men 
the  justice  to  declare  that  notwithstanding 
their  deserved  admiration  of  his  astonishing 
Powers,  they  are  not  bigotted  to  his  errors, 
as  some  Erench  journalists  have  so  confidently 
affirmed.  ^ 

The  rough  draft  of  this  letter  which  is  in  the 
Eorster  Collection,  is  an  amusing  little  document, 
with  its  many  erasures  and  corrections.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  Garrick  took  much  pains  in  composing 
his  epistle  to  the  enemy  of  Shakespeare !  It 
contains,  too,  after  the  postscriptum,  the  following 
sentence  :  "  But  if  we  consider  his  superior  merit 
with  the  time  of  his  shewing  that  merit,  when  all 
the  theatres  of  Europe,  Italy  perhaps  excepted, 
were  exhibiting  such  trash  for  plays;  when  we 
consider  that  he  created  his  own  stage  and  has 
supported  it  for  near  two  hundred  years,  we  cannot 
resist  expressing  our  zeal  for  so  uncommon  a 
Genius."  Garrick  decided  not  to  add  this  phrase 
to  his  letter,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  more 
politic  not  to  insist  too  strongly  on  Shakespeare's 
merits.^ 

^  See  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

'  He  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  his  defence  of  Shake- 
sneare  and  his  neglecting  to  pay  a  visit  at  Ferney  might  have  offended 
Voltaire.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp  writing  to  him,  after  a 
visit  to  "LesD^Hces": 

"Geneva,  August  l&A,  1765. 

"  I  am  just  come  from  Mons.  Voltaire's,  and  can  give  you  the  fullest 
assurance  that  neither  your  letter  nor  any  other  part  of  your  conduct 
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While  Garrick,  the  missionary  of  a  new  dramatic 
faith,  pursues  his  way  to  Paris,  let  us  briefly  con- 
sider what  opportunities  the  Erench  had  so  far 
had  of  knowing  and  appreciating  Shakespeare's 
work,  and  what  was  the  state  of  that  poet's  reputa- 
tion at  Paris  in  1764. 

has  given  him  the  least  umbrage.  There  was  no  company  at  dinner 
but  myself ;  his  nieces  and  nephews  talked  more  and  louder  than 
other  men  and  women  usually  do  in  France ;  however,  I  every  now 
and  then,  as  I  sat  next  them,  got  hold  of  his  ears  [.nc],  and  our  chief 
topic  was  our  English  actor.  When  I  signified  to  him  that  I  should 
write  this  evening  to  Mr.  Garrick,  and  that  it  would  be  the  greatest 

Eleasure  I  could  do  you,  to  say  he  was  in  good  health  :  '  No,  Sir,'  said 
e,  *  do  not  write  an  untruth,  but  tell  him,  Je  suis  plein  dUeUime  pour 
luC  When  I  represented  how  mortified  you  was  in  having  lost  the 
opportunity  of  paying  him  your  respects,  his  answer  was  such  that 
I  am  persuaded  you  never  offended."    (Boaden,  vol.  i.  p.  196.) 

In  1769  Garrick  sent  a  second  letter  to  Voltaire,  with  a  copy  of 
his  Ode  to  Shakespeare  : 
Sir, 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  offering  my  small  poetical  tribute 
to  the  first  genius  in  the  world  ;  as  nobody  has  written  so  well  and  so 
forcibly  against  the  principles  of  intoleration,  as  Monsieur  de  Voltaire, 
I  hope  he  will  excuse  the  excess  of  Zeal  with  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  paint  in  this  Ode  the  Power  of  our  great  dramatic  Poet  Shakespeare, 
who  is  both  the  founder  and  chief  supporter  of  the  English  Stage. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant  and  sincere  admirer, 

D.  Garrick. 
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A  DANCER  IN  NOVERRE'S  BALLET,  "  LA  FONTAINE  DE  JOUVENCE, 

From  Boquet's  original  water-colour  design    Mus6e  de  rOp6ra,  Paris. 
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IV 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  FRENCH 

First  of  all,  a  few  striking  dates  :  that  of  Shake- 
speare's birth,  1564 ;  of  his  death,  1616 ;  and  that 
of  the  first  public  mention  of  his  name  in  Prance, 
which  is  in  an  obscure  book  printed  in  1685.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  known  in  France 
before  about  1720,  a  century  after  his  decease ; 
and  the  first  translation  (a  very  imperfect  one) 
of  some  of  his  plays  dates  from  1745.  That  is  to 
say,  that  the  Grand  Siecle  in  France  ignored  him 
completely.  His  works  did,  indeed,  cross  the 
Channel  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Louis  XIV. 
himself  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Second  Folio,  in 
which  his  librarian  has  written  the  following  note : 
"  This  English  poet  has  a  somewhat  fine  imagina- 
tion ;  he  thinks  naturally,  he  expresses  himself 
acutely ;  but  these  fine  qualities  are  obscured  by 
the  obscenities  which  he  mingles  with  his  pieces."  ^ 
Fouquet,  too,  the  celebrated  Minister  of  the  Ex- 
chequer under  Louis  XIIL,  possessed  some  books 
in  English;  in  an  inventory  of  his  library,  made 
after  his  arrest,  we  find  Milton's  Defensio  Regis 
valued  at   3   sols,   fourteen   volumes   of   English 

^  "  Ce  pofete  anglois  a  rimagination  ass^s  belle,  il  pense  naturelle- 
ment,  il  s'exprime  avec  finesse  ;  mais  ces  belles  qualitez  sont  obscurcies 
par  les  ordures  qu'il  mele  dans  ses  comedies."  See  Jusserand, 
Shakespeare  en  France^  pp.  137,  138.  We  acknowledge,  as  all  who 
write  about  Shakespeare  in  France  must  do,  a  considerable  debt  to 
this  well-informed  book.  As  will  be  seen,  we  have  also  had  recourse 
to  the  early  French  translations  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  to  the 
Journals  of  the  period. 
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History  at  30  sols,  and  Shakespeare's  Plays  at  the 
modest  price  of  1  sol  only.  But  though  the  works 
of  the  dramatist  figured  in  these  two  notable 
collections,  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  were 
ever  read,  so  few  were  the  frenchmen  of  that  day 
professing  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
English  tongue.  It  is  true  that  the  Due  de  la 
Eert6  sometimes  astonished  the  Court  of  Louis XIY. 
by  pouring  forth  sentences  in  that  barbaric  lan- 
guage, but  only — adds  the  Marechal  de  Villars  in 
his  Memoir es — when  he  had  drunk  a  glass  or  two. 
Even  the  Erench  ambassadors  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's  were  unable  to  hold  converse  with 
their  hosts  in  the  vernacular  :  "  A  French  ambas- 
sador in  England  usually  knows  not  one  word  of 
English.  With  three-quarters  of  the  nation  he  can 
only  speak  through  an  interpreter;  he  has  not 
the  smallest  notion  of  works  written  in  that 
language ;  he  cannot  follow  those  performances 
in  which  national  manners  are  represented."^ 
When  Louis  XIY.  asked  the  Comte  de  Comminge 
to  send  him  a  report  on  the  literature  of  England, 
that  ambassador  replied  that  the  nation  was 
especially  proud  of  the  memory  of  Bacon,  Morus, 
Buchanan,  and  '*  of  a  certain  Miltonius,  who  has 
made  himself  more  infamous  by  his  dangerous 
writings  than  the  executioners  and  murderers  of 
their  king."  Thus  Shakespeare  was  to  Comminge 
an  absolutely  unknown  author.^ 

Frenchmen  of  letters  professed  no  other  attitude 
towards  England.  Bacine,  who  knew  Italian  and 
Spanish,  could  not  read  a  word  of  English ;  Boileau, 
who  advised  his  countrymen  to  study  the  manners 
of  foreign  countries,  had  never  dreamt  of  studying 
those   of   a  nation  so  little  civilised ;   and  when, 

*  N olidXie^  Lettres  philosophiqueSy  1727. 

'  In  1663 ;  it  should,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  Shakespeare 
was  not  in  favour  with  the  English  public  at  this  date. 
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in  1700,  Addison  paid  a  visit  to  the  aged  critic 
they  talked  long  in  French  ahout  most  literatures, 
ancient  and  modern,  save  that  to  which  the 
visitor  was  a  contributor.  Addison  even  read  him 
some  of  his  verses — hut  they  were  in  Latin,  and 
Boileau  was  far  from  suspecting  that  he  had  an 
English  poet  before  him. 

And  yet  our  reputation  as  thinkers  and  scientists 
was  high  on  the  Continent.  "The  English  are 
most  skilful  people,"  says  a  writer  in  1698; ''  nearly 
all  their  works  are  good,  many  are  excellent.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  authors  of  that  country  write 
only  in  their  own  language."^  The  Journal  des 
savants  had  lamented,  some  years  before,  the  same 
obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  English ;  '*  it  has  pre- 
vented us  till  now  from  giving  any  account  of 
their  writings  in  this  paper.'' 

This  ignorance  of  things  English  was  not  very 
surprising  in  an  age  when  French  was  the  uni- 
versal language,  when  France  was  in  closer  contact 
with  Spain  and  Italy  than  with  this  country,  and 
when,  and  especially  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  England  was  looked  upon  abroad  as 
a  kind  of  accursed  isle,  ''formerly  the  abode  of 
angels  and  saints,  and  at  present  a  hell  of  demons 
and  parricides."^  Shakespeare,  like  the  rest  of 
our  writers,  was  hidden  behind  the  clouds  of 
French  insularity;  and  even  when,  after  the 
Restoration,  French  travellers  began  to  discover 
England,  almost  for  the  first  time  since  the  voyage 
of  William  the  Norman,  his  name  occurs  rarely 
in  their  accounts.  Saint-Evremond,  in  spite  of 
his  long  exile  at  Charles  II. 's  Court,  seems  to 
have  ignored  the  poet ;  Ben  Jonson  he  knew,  but 
not  the  great  Will.     Sorbi^re,  in  England  in  1664, 

^  Ancillon,  Mdanges  critiques  de  litt^rature^  etc.,  B^le,  1698. 
'  Le  pfere  Coulon,  FidUe  condiccteur  pour  le  voyage  en  Angle- 
terre,  1654. 
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brings  back  to  Prance  some  specimens  of  English 
comedies  :  the  Works  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle. 
Chappuzeau,  who  followed  him  a  few  years  later, 
was  present  at  a  performance  of  Dryden's  Indian 
Em'peror,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of 
Shakespeare.  Two  only  of  these  early  explorers 
mention  the  Elizabethan's  name :  Beat  von 
Muralt,  who  remarks  that  "  Shakespeare,  one  of 
the  best  of  their  ancient  poets,  has  put  a  great 
part  of  their  history  into  tragedies  "  ^ ;  and  Moreau 
de  Brasey,  who  speaks  of  "  A  certain  Shakespeare 
who  lived  in  the  last  century,  and  has  left  a 
foundation  of  matter  for  that  {the  writing  of 
historic  dramas]  in  his  excellent  plays,  and  Mr. 
Addison,  who  has  perfected  this  style  in  his 
admirable  Cato.'''^ 

But  ere  this  Shakespeare  had  at  least  been 
named  in  print  by  a  French  writer,  a  certain 
Bailie t,  who  in  his  Jugemens  des  Sgavans  (1685-6) 
gave  a  fairly  complete  list  of  our  poets  down  to 
1660 ;  then,  in  a  translation  of  the  Works  of  Sir 
W.  Temple  (1693) ;  next  in  the  Journal  des  Savants 
in  1710,  where  we  read  that  Mr.  Tonson  is  soon 
to  give  ''a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Shakees 
Pear,  revised  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Bowe "  ;  in 
1715  a  translator  of  Collier's  Short  View  of  the 
English  Stage  gave  his  name  a  new  form — 
Chacsper.  Thanks  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the 
French  Protestant  refugees  in  London,  French 
interest  in  English  affairs  was  now  spreading, 
and  Journals,  Libraries,  and  Gazettes  of  all  sorts, 
published  by  these  intermediaries  in  England  or 
in  Holland,  called  the  attention  of  their  readers 
to  our  history,  climate,  religion,  science,  and 
drama.      In   1717  was  founded  a  paper   devoted 

*  Lettres  sur  les  Anglois  et  les  Fran^ois^  Geneva,  1725 ;  written  in 
1694-5. 

*  Le  Guide  d Arigleterre^  Amsterdam,  1744  ;  written  in  1712-14. 
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entirely  to  English  literature :  La  Bihliotheque 
angloise ;  ou,  histoire  littSraire  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne-,  and  in  the  same  year  Le  Journal 
litteraire,  published  at  La  Haye,  gave  a  lengthy 
and  well-informed  dissertation  on  English  poetry, 
in  which  an  adequate  place  was  at  length  assigned 
to  Shakespeare.     Let  us  see  how  he  was  treated.^ 

The  writer  first  lays  down  the  principle  that 
where  the  classical  unities  are  not  observed  ''a 
tragedy  is  not  a  tragedy.^     At  that  rate  we  can- 


^  Journal  litteraire^  1717,  tome  ix.  pp.  157-216.  We  add  a  re- 
sum6  of  the  first  part  of  this  important  article :  The  two  nations 
which  can  claim  the  foremost  rank  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts  are 
the  English  and  the  French.  A  comparison  between  the  French  and 
the  English  spirit ;  the  English  more  licentious  than  the  French.  The 
English  language  the  richer  of  the  two.  The  French  slaves  to  rhyme, 
the  English  too  lax  in  this  j^articular ;  often  reject  rhyme  entirely. 
The  French  are  superior  in  witty  pieces;  the  English  too  grave  for 
joking.  Comparison  between  La  Fontaine  and  Prior,  Butler  and 
Scarron,  Boileau  and  Rochester,  Dryden  and  others.  Comparison 
between  Le  Lutrin  and  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The  Epic  Poem  :  Tele- 
maque  and  Paradise  Lost  (long  analysis  of  this).  The  Fairy  Queen ; 
Addison's  poems.  Molifere  far  superior  to  the  English  comic  writers  ; 
examination  of  his  talent;  thefts  committed  from  his  work  by 
English  authors.    Tragedy  ;  reflections  on  the  Unities. 

^  We  add  the  original  of  our  q^uotation  : 

"  Sur  ce  pied-lk,  ce  ne  sont  point  des  Tragedies  que  les  pieces  de 
Theatre  faites  par  Shakespeare,  que  la  plupart  des  Anglais  regardent 
encore  comme  le  plus  admirable  ecrivain  dans  ce  genre-Ik  et  h>  qui 
dans  tons  les  Prologues  de  ceux  qui  Font  suivi,  on  dresse  des  Autels 
comme  k  un  Dieu  du  Theatre  :  on  convient  bien  qu'il  n'a  pas  observe 
les  regies,  mais  on  le  lui  pardonne,  comme  a  un  genie  au-dessus  des 
regies  et  qui  n'en  avait  que  faire  pour  frapper  et  pour  enlever  le 
spectateur.  lis  ont  tort  et  ils  ne  croient  pas  eux-memes  ce  qu'ils 
disent.  Cet  Auteur  avait  a  coup  stir  du  genie  infiniment ;  comme 
il  ecrivait,  pour  ainsi  dire,  a  tout  hasard,  il  attrappait  de  tems  en 
terns  des  traits  inimitables,  mais  souvent  elles  [sic]  sont  accom- 
pagnees  de  choses  si  peu  nobles,  qu'on^  pent  douter,  si  dans  ses 
ecrits  la  bassesse  releve  le  sublime,  ou  si  c'est  le  sublime  qui  fait 
sentir  plus  fortement  la  bassesse. 

"  Cet  Auteur  n'a  imite  personne  et  tirant  tout  de  sa  propre  ima- 
gination, il  a,  pour  ainsi  dire,  abandonne  ses  Ouvrages  aux  soins  de 
la  Fortune,  sans  choisir  les  circonstances  nobles  et  n^cessaires  de  ses 
sujets  et  sans  ^carter  celles  qui  etaient  inutiles  et  ind^centes.  On 
ne  voit  pas  meme  dans  ses  pieces,  que  par  son  propre  raisonnement 
il  ait  tire  de  la  nature  de  la  Tragedie  la  moindre  r^gle  fixe  pour 
remplacer  celles  des  Anciens  qu'il  avait  neglige  d'^tudier.    Ses  per- 
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not  count  as  tragedies  the  plays  written  by 
Shakespeare,  whom  the  majority  of  the  English 
still  consider  the  most  admirable  writer  in  that 
style,  and  to  whom,  in  all  the  Prologues  of  those 
who  have  followed  him,  are  raised  altars  as  to  a 
God  of  the  stage :  all  agree  that  he  did  not 
observe  the  rules,  but  for  that  they  pardon  him, 
as  being  a  genius  above  all  rule,  and  who  has  no 
need  of  them  to  strike  and  to  transport  the 
spectator.  They  are  wrong,  and  do  not  them- 
selves believe  what  they  say.  It  is  perfectly  sure 
that  that  author  had  a  vast  amount  of  genius ; 
as  he  wrote  at  random,  so  to  speak,  he  had  oc- 
casionally inimitable  strokes,  but  these  are  often 
accompanied  by  things  so  base  that  one  may  doubt 
whether,  in  his  writings,  the  meanness  sets  off 
what  is  sublime,  or  whether  it  is  the  sublime 
which  makes  one  feel  the  meanness  yet  more 
keenly. 

"  This  Author  imitated  no  one,  and,  as  he  drew 
everything  from  his  own  imagination,  he  has,  so 
to   speak,   abandoned   his   works   to  the   care   of 

sonnages  voltigent  de  I'orient  a  roccident  et  le  spectateur  est 
oblige  de  se  trouver  tantot  avec  eux  dans  une  partie  du  monde  et 
tantot  dans  une  autre.  Pour  les  bornes  du  temps,  il  les  respecte  si 
peu  que  I'espace  de  deux  heures  represente  souvent,  dans  ses 
Ouvrages,  un  bon  nombre  d'ann^es  et  qu'on  voit  dans  un  Acte, 
homme  fait,  celui  qu'on  a  vu  enfant  dans  quelqu'un  des  Actes  qui 
precedent.  Plusieurs  de  ses  Tragedies  contiennent  la  vie  presque 
entifere  de  ses  Heros  ;  il  y  en  a  entr'autres  cinq  ou  six  qui  font  une 
bonne  partie  de  I'Histoire  d'Angleterre :  il  est  vrai  qu'on  n'appelle 
ces  pieces  qu'Histoires  tragiques,  mais  elles  ont  6te  faites  pour  etre 
representees  sur  le  Theatre,  et  ce  Titre  fait  voir  uniquement  que 
I'Auteur  ou  FEditeur  a  senti  les  d^fauts  que  nous  venons  de  re- 
prendre.  Cependant,  il  faut  r^flechir  pour  sentir  des  defauts  de 
cette  nature  :  et  le  divin  Shakespear  tombe  dans  d'autres  k  I'^gard 
desquels  il  ne  faut  avoir  que  du  sentiment  pour  les  trouver  in- 
supportables.  Dans  les  endroits  les  plus  touchants  de  quelques- 
unes  de  ses  Tragedies,  oil  le  Spectateur  est  tout  attention,  et  oh  il 
prepare  deja  son  coeur  k  I'agitation  que  le  Pofete  y  va  faire  naltre,  en 
un  mot  dans  la  crise  de  la  pifece,  il  interrompt  I'attention  et  tran- 
quillise  I'emotion  du  coeur,  par  des  Scenes  comiques,  si  bouflfonnes 

Juelquefois,  qu'k  peine  seraient-elles  assez  graves  pour  le  Th^^tre 
talien.  ..." 
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[Fortune,  without  choosing  those  parts  of  his 
subjects  which  were  noble  and  essential,  and 
omitting  what  was  useless  and  indecent.  One 
cannot  even  remark  in  his  Tragedies  that  he  had 
established,  thanks  to  his  own  powers  of  reason- 
ing, the  smallest  fixed  rule,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  Tragedy,  to  take  the  place  of  the  rules 
of  the  Ancients,  which  he  had  neglected  to  study. 
His  characters  fly  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and 
the  spectator  is  obliged  to  follow  them,  sometimes 
in  one  part  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  in  an- 
other. As  to  the  limits  of  time,  he  respects  them 
so  little  that  in  his  works  the  space  of  two  hours 
often  represents  a  great  number  of  years,  and  in 
an  act  you  often  meet,  as  a  grown  man,  the  very 
person  whom  you  saw  a  child  in  the  preceding 
acts.  Several  of  his  tragedies  contain  almost  the 
whole  life  of  his  heroes ;  amongst  others  there  are 
five  or  six  which  cover  a  good  portion  of  the 
History  of  England ;  it  is  true  that  these  pieces 
are  only  called  Tragic  Histories;  but  they  were 
written  to  be  acted  on  the  stage,  and  that  title 
simply  shows  that  the  author  or  the  publisher  felt 
the  defects  which  we  have  just  rebuked.  To 
discover  these  faults,  however,  reflection  is  needed ; 
and  divine  Shakespeare  falls  into  others,  in  re- 
gard to  which  one  needs  nothing  but  good  feeling 
to  find  them  unbearable.  In  the  most  touching 
parts  of  some  of  his  tragedies,  when  the  spectator 
is  all  attention,  and  is  already  preparing  his  heart 
for  the  agitation  that  the  poet  is  about  to  awaken 
in  it — in  a  word,  at  the  critical  moment  of  the 
play — he  interrupts  the  attention,  and  calms  the 
emotion  of  the  heart  by  comic  scenes,  so  droll 
at  times  that  they  would  hardly  be  serious  enough 
for  the  Italian  theatre." 

Next  follows   an  analysis   of    Hamlet,   in   the 
course  of  which  the  famous  Grave-digger's  scene 
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is  torn  to  pieces  ;  but/  adds  the  critic,  ''  one  must 
excuse  the  poor  Prince  for  not  expressing  his 
sadness  in  a  noble  and  natural  manner;  the  Author's 
design  requires  that  he  should  pretend  to  be  mad, 
in  order  the  better  to  hide  the  vengeance  he  is 
contriving  against  the  murderers  of  the  author  of 
his  life ;  his  affected  wildness,  added  to  the  verit- 
able insanity  of  his  beloved,  fills  this  work  with 
so  much  foolery,  necessary  to  the  project,  that, 
amongst  the  audience,  tears  are  rarer  than  bursts 
of  laughter.  .  .  .  The  strong  point  of  this  Author 
appears  to  consist  in  his  never  saying  anything 
beautiful  without  mingling  with  it  mean  incidents 
which  debase  it ;  so  here  he  makes  his  hero  say  that 
the  Queen  had  married  again  e'er  those  shoes  were 
old  with  which  she  followed  her  husband's  body. 
In  fine,  whatever  is  good,  and  indeed  excellent, 
in  this  work  is  drowned  under  an  infinite  amount 
of  twaddle,  and  the  whole  seems  to  be  rather  the 
production  of  an  unhinged  mind  than  of  a  genius 
of  the  first  rank."  An  analysis  of  Richard  III, 
is  followed  by  an  account  of  Othello,  in  which  the 
Bolster-scene   especially  raises   the    critic's  ire :  ^ 

^  "  II  faut  excuser  le  pauvre  Prince  de  ne  pas  exprimer  sa  tristesse 
d'une  manifere  noble  et  naturelle ;  le  Plan  de  I'auteur  veut  qu'il 
fasse  semblant  d'etre  fou,  pour  mieux  cacher  la  vengeance  qu'il 
machine  contre  les  meurtriers  de  I'Auteur  de  sa  vie ;  son  extravagance 
affectee,  jointe  k  la  veritable  folie  de  sa  Maitresse,  remplissent 
cet  ouvrage  de  tant  de  sottises  necessaires  au  projet,  que  les 
larmes  sont  plus  rares  parmi  les  spectateurs  que  les  eclats  de  rire 
.  .  .  il  parait  le  fort  de  ce  Po^te  de  ne  jamais  rien  dire  de  beau  sans 
y  meler  des  traits  rampants  qui  I'avilissent ;  il  fait  dire  ici  k  son 
Heros,  que  la  Reine  s'etait  remariee  avant  d'avoir  presque  use  les 
soldiers  avec  lesquels  elle  avait  suivi  le  cadavre  de  son  epoux.  Enfin, 
ce  qu'il  y  a  de  bon  et  meme  d'excellent  dans  cet  ouvrage  est  noye 
dans  un  nombre  infini  de  fadaises  et  le  tout  parait  plutdt  la  pro- 
duction d'un  cerveau  deregl6  que  d'un  genie  du  premier  ordre.  .  .  ." 

*  "Je  ne  comprends  pas  comment  la  Femme  d'Othello,  toute 
etouflfee  qu'elle  est,  pent  avoir  la  force  de  tenir  tout  un  petit  discours 
a  sa  Femme  d'honneur ;  si  elle  allait  expirer  par  I'effet  de  I'epee  ou 
du  poison,  la  chose  serait  probable  ;  mais  une  personne  etouff^e  doit 
etre  privee  de  tout  sentiment,  ou  si  elle  retrouve  la  force  de  parler 
elle  peut  bien  en  revenir  tout  k  fait." 
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"  I  do  not  understand  how  Othello's  wife, 
smothered  as  she  is,  can  have  strength  enough 
to  make  a  fairly  long  speech  to  her  lady-in- 
waiting  ;  if  she  were  about  to  die  from  the 
effects  of  the  sword  or  of  poison,  the  thing  would 
be  probable  ;  but  a  stifled  person  must  be  deprived 
of  all  feeling;  or,  if  she  can  recover  strength 
enough  to  speak,  she  might  very  well  come  round 
entirely." 

Such,  then,  was  the  first  important  notice  con- 
secrated to  Shakespeare  in  Prench;  no  one  will 
say  that  it  erred  by  excess  of  praise.  It  fixes  for 
us  the  impression  produced  on  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours at  first  contact  with  a  scenic  art  so  different 
from  their  own.  The  principal  points  here  raised 
were  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  later 
articles.  Por  the  critics  of  Boileau's  school,  tragedy 
had  to  be  homogeneous,  tragic  from  end  to  end ; 
it  had  to  be  '*  noble,"  eliminating  from  the  subject 
all  that  belonged  to  humble,  nay,  to  ordinary  life ; 
its  characters  had  to  be  heroes,  not  men;  in  a 
word,  it  had  to  be  an  artificial  composition,  and 
not  an  artistic  copy  of  life.  To-day,  when  every- 
one, except  Tolstoi,  has  united  in  praise,  it  requires 
more  courage  to  call  Shakespeare's  plays  the 
productions  of  un  esprit  deregle;  but  those  who 
know  many  Erenchmen  will  doubt  whether  the 
majority  of  that  nation  yet  feels,  or  ever  can  feel, 
a  deep  and  thorough  admiration  for  the  English 
poet. 

To  judge  him  more  fairly  it  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  his  work,  of 
the  English  character,  and  of  the  English  language. 
Two  celebrated  authors,  forced  against  their  will 
to  spend  some  years  of  exile  in  England,  acquired 
that  knowledge,  and  by  their  writings  and  influence 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  founders  of  that 
Anglomania  which  filled  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
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teenth  century  in  Prance.  The  first  of  these, 
abb6  Prevost,  the  creator  of  Manon  Lescaut,  passed 
a  portion  of  the  years  1729  and  1730  in  our  country. 
The  enthusiasm  for  all  things  English  which  this 
visit  kindled  in  his  heart  is  best  expressed  in  his 
own  words  :  "  Happy  isle  !  too  happy  inhabitants, 
if  they  do  but  appreciate  the  advantages  of  their 
climate  and  situation  !  What  is  lacking  of  all 
that  can  make  life  agreeable  and  comfortable  ?  .  .  . 
Their  fields  produce  abundantly  all  that  is  needed 
for  their  use.  They  could  well  do  without  the 
goods  of  their  neighbours  :  and  yet  they  add  to 
their  own  wealth  whatever  is  rarest  and  most 
precious  in  every  country  in  the  world.  It  is  as 
if  they  had  levied  contributions  from  the  whole 
universe.  London  is  to-day  a  kind  of  centre  where 
the  riches  of  the  entire  world  meet  together  along 
the  lines  of  trade.  They  are  distributed  in  due 
proportion  to  every  part  of  the  island.  .  .  .  Are 
they  less  happy  on  the  moral  side  ?  They  have 
known  how  to  preserve  their  liberties  against  every 
attack  of  tyranny.  .  .  .  Their  laws  are  wise  and 
easily  explained.  You  will  not  find  a  single  one 
which  has  not  the  public  weal  for  its  aim;  and 
with  them  the  public  weal  is  no  vain  word  used 
to  mask  the  injustice  and  violence  of  those  in 
authority  :  in  that  land  each  man  knows  the  ex- 
tent of  his  rights ;  the  people  have  theirs  and 
know  how  to  limit  themselves  to  them,  just  as 
the  great  have  their  bounds  beyond  which  they 
dare  not  encroach.  Their  religion  is  no  less  free. 
The  English  have  understood  that  compulsion  is 
an  attack  on  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  They  know 
that  man's  heart  is  God's  domain ;  that  violence 
produces  only  exterior  changes ;  that  obligatory 
worship  is  sacrilegious  worship,  fatal  to  him  that 
demands  and  to  him  that  accords  it ;  and  on  these 
principles  they  open  their  temples  to  those  who 
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desire  to  enter  them,  but  are  not  angered  when 
they  see  them  abandoned."  ^ 

England,  the  land  of  liberty,  the  land  where  one 
may  think,  speak,  write,  publish  what  one  will ! 
Such  was  the  theme  of  Prevost,  the  runaway  Bene- 
dictine and  of  Voltaire,  late  prisoner  in  the  Bastille. 

Prevost  had  been  attracted  to  the  English  theatre 
by  the  beauty  of  Anne  Oldfield,  the  celebrated 
actress.  *'  Charmed  by  the  sound  of  her  voice,  of 
her  face  and  of  her  demeanour  in  general,  I 
hastened  to  learn  enough  English  to  understand 
her,  and,  after  that,  I  seldom  failed  to  be  present 
at  those  pieces  in  which  she  was  appearing.  .  .  . 
The  English  are  passionately  fond  of  the  theatre 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  France  could  show 
as  many  works  in  that  species  of  composition  as 
England.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  all  of  equal 
value ;  and  yet  I  have  seen  several  of  their  plays 
which  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Greeks  or  of  the  French.  I  even 
dare  say  that  they  would  surpass  them  if  their 
poets  would  put  a  little  more  regularity  into  their 
writings ;  but,  for  the  beauty  of  the  sentiments, 
either  tender  or  sublime ;  for  that  tragic  force 
which  stirs  the  depths  of  the  heart  and  infallibly 
excites  passion  in  the  dullest  soul ;  for  the  energy 
of  the  expressions  and  the  art  of  directing  events 
and  of  contriving  situations,  I  have  read  nothing, 
neither  in  Greek  nor  in  French,  which  excels  the 
English  dramatic  pieces.  Shakespeare's  Hamlet, 
Dryden's  Don  Sebastian,  Otway's  Orphan  and  The 
Conspiracy  at  Venice  [Venice  Preserved],  with 
several  pieces  by  Congreve,  Farquhar,  etc.,  are 
admirable  tragedies  in  which  are  to  be  found  a 
thousand  beauties  united."  ^ 

'  Memoir es  d!un  homme  de  qualitdy  book  xi.  p.  144,  Edition  des 
Frferes  Mame,  Paris,  1808. 
'  Op.  cit.t  book  X.  pp.  40-42. 
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This  was  a  very  different  note  from  that  heard 
fifteen  years  before ;  the  contagion  was  spreading. 
So  strong  already  was  French  interest  in  all  that 
savoured  of  England  that  Prevost  was  able  to  gain 
his  living  by  the  publication  of  a  review,  the 
Tour  et  contre,  in  each  number  of  which  he  pro- 
mised to  recount  some  "new  and  striking  feature 
of  the  English  genius  or  the  curiosities  of  London 
and  other  parts  of  the  island  " — a  programme  to 
which  he  adhered  very  faithfully  and  in  accord- 
ance with  which  he  consecrated  in  1738  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  space  to  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Shakespeare.^  A  quotation  from  this 
long  and  important  article  will  furnish  testimony 
to  the  rapid  rising  of  the  critical  barometer  to- 
wards the  fever  heat  of  later  years. 

Prevost,  like  his  predecessors,  notes  that  Shake- 
speare was  unacquainted  with  the  poets  of 
antiquity;  but,  he  asks,  with  perfect  freedom 
from  prejudice,  was  that  a  disadvantage  ?  ^ 

''  It  is  certain  that  that  knowledge  would  have 
helped  to  make  him  more  correct ;  but  it  may 
also  be  believed  that  the  regularity  to  which  he 
would  have  tried  to  constrain  himself  in  imitation 
of  them  would  have  caused  him  to  lose  something 
of  that  warmth,  of  that  impetuosity,  and  of  that 
admirable  delirium,  if  one  may  so  phrase  it,  which 
shines  forth  in  his  smallest  productions.  There 
is  no  one  but  will  read  with  more  pleasure  those 
fresh   thoughts,  those   extraordinary   imaginings, 

*  Pour  et  centre,  No.  cxciv.  1738 ;  tome  xiv.  p.  25. 

'  "  II  est  certain  que  cette  connaissance  aurait  servi  h,  le  rendre  plus 
correct ;  mais  on  pourrait  croire  aussi  que  la  regularity  k  laquelle  il 
aurait  voulu  s'assujettir  k  leur  exemple,  lui  aurait  fait  perdre  quelque 
chose  de  cette  chaleur,  de  cette  impetuosity  et  de  ce  delire  admirable, 
si  Ton  ose  s'exprimer  ainsi,  qui  eclate  dans  ses  moindres  productions. 
II  n'y  a  personne  qui  ne  lise  avec  plus  de  plaisir  ces  pensees  neuves 
ces  imaginations  extraordinaires  qui  lui  sont  si  familiferes,  que  la 
simple  traduction  d'un  passage  grec  ou  latin,  avec  quelque  art  et 
quelque  agrement  qu'il  e^t  pu  le  rendre  dans  notre  langage.  ..." 
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which  are  so  common  with  him  than  the  simple 
translation  of  some  Greek  or  Latin  passage, 
however  great  the  art  and  the  charm  with  which 
it  might  have  heen  rendered  into  our  language." 

Prevost  then  explains  that  Shakespeare  was  not 
totally  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  gives  several  ex- 
amples of  quotations  from  and  allusions  to  the 
classical  authors.  He  next  recounts  the  usual 
details  given  of  Shakespeare's  life — the  deer- 
stealing,  his  journey  to  London,  etc. — with  the 
intention  of  showing  that  the  dramatist  had 
studied  especially  at  the  school  of  life.^  ''  Never- 
theless, it  must  not  be  imagined  that,  when  we 
ascribe  everything  to  Nature  in  Shakespeare's 
writings,  we  desire  to  attribute  to  him  an 
imagination  so  wild  and  unrestrained  that  it  was 
independent  of  the  direction  and  of  the  rules  of 
judgment.  On  the  contrary,  we  mean  that  his 
manner  of  thought  was  naturally  so  elevated  that 
it  had  no  need  to  be  formed  anew  by  the  help 
of  method,  and  that  an  upright  and  impartial 
judge  would  always  have  approved  it  at  first 
sight.  It  would  be,  then,  unjust  to  wish  to  judge 
him  by  the  rules  of  art,  since  he  never  knew  them. 
He  must  be  called  before  the  tribune  of  Common 
Sense.  Let  us  consider  him  as  a  man  who  lived 
in  a  century  in  which  bad  taste  and  ignorance 
were  reigning  vices.     Men  took  upon  themselves 

^  "  Qu'on  n'imagine  pas  neanmoins  qu'en  rapportant  tout  a  la 
nature  dans  les  Merits  de  Shakespeare  on  veuille  lui  attribuer  une 
imagination  si  folle  et  si  libertine  qu'elle  itt  independante  de  la 
conduite  et  des  regies  du  jugement.  On  veut  dire  au  contraire  que 
sa  manifere  de  penser  etait  naturellement  si  elevee,  qu'elle  n'avait 
pas  besoin  d'etre  reform^e  par  le  secours  de  la  methode,  etqu'unjuge 
droit  et  impartial  I'aurait  toujours  approuv6  k  la  premiere  vue.  II  y 
aurait  done  de  I'injustice  a  vouloir  le  juger  par  les  regies  de  I'art, 
puisque  il  ne  les  a  jamais  connues.  C'est  au  Tribunal  du  bon  sens 
qu'il  faut  le  citer.  Considerons-le  comme  un  homme  qui  vivait  dans 
un  sifecle  oti  le  mauvais  gotit  et  I'ignorance  6taient  des  vices  domi- 
nants. On  se  melait  d'ecrire,  mais  chaque  6crivain  prenait  ses  propres 
fantaisies  pour  guide."  .  ,  . 
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to  write,  but  each  writer  took  his  own  fancy  for 
his  guide.'' 

We  pass  on  to  Provost's  examination  of  Samlet, 
that  touchstone  of  Shakespearean  criticism  in  the 
eighteenth  century.^ 

*'  Hmtilet  is  founded  on  an  incident  very 
similar  to  that  of  Sophocles'  Mectra.  In  the 
two  pieces  there  is  seen  a  young  prince  who  is 
compelled  to  avenge  his  father's  death.  The  two 
mothers  are  equally  guilty.  They  have  both 
dipped  their  hands  in  their  husband's  blood,  and 

*  ^'Hamlet  est  fond6  sur  un  fait  presque  semblable  k  celui  de 
VMectre  de  Sophocle.  Dans  ces  deux  pieces,  on  voit  un  jeune  prince 
qui  se  trouve  engage  k  venger  la  mort  de  son  p^re.  Les  deux  mferes 
sont  6galement  coupables.  EUes  ont  tremp6,  toutes  deux,  leurs  mains 
dans  le  sang  de  leurs  4poux  et  elles  se  trouvent  marines  k  leurs 
meurtriers.  La  premiere  partie  de  VElectre  est  touchante  ;  mais  il 
est  contraire  ensuite  k  la  nature  et  aux  bonnes  moeurs,  suivant  la 
remarque  de  M.  Dacier,  qu'Oreste  se  charge  lui-m§me  de  massacrer 
sa  m^re  et  qu'Electre  sa  sceur  I'encourage  aux  yeux  des  spectateurs  a 
I'ex^cution  de  cette  horrible  entreprise.  II  est  vrai  que  le  parricide 
ne  se  commet  pas  sur  le  th^^tre  ;  mais  n'est-il  pas  choquant  qu'on  y 
entende  les  ens  de  Clytemnestre  qui  appelle  Egisthe  k  son  aide  et 
qui  s'efforce  d'exciter  la  piti6  d'un  fils  par  la  main  duquel  toutes  ses 
soumissions  n'empechent  point  qu'elle  soit  6gorg6e  ? 

"Voilk  les  exemples  des  Maitres  de  I'Art  et  de  ceux  d'aprfes 
lesquels  von^'a  form6  les  rfegles.  Que  fait  Shakespeare  qui  ne  les  a 
pas  connues  ?  II  represente  Hamlet  avec  autant  de  pi6t6  pour  son 
pfere  et  de  resolution  de  venger  sa  mort  qu'Oreste  en  a  dans 
Sophocle.  II  ne  lui  donne  pas  moins  d'horreur  pour  le  crime  de  sa 
mfere  et  il  I'augmente  meme,  en  la  repr^sentant  capable  d'inceste. 
Mais  I'excellence  naturelle  de  son  jugement  ne  lui  permet  pas  de 
r^volter  Timagination  des  spectateurs  par  la  peinture  d'une  mSre  qui 
se  defend  contre  les  outrages  et  les  coups  sanglans  de  son  fils. 
Confondre  ce  sentiment  avec  ce  qu'on  appelle  terreur  et  pitie,  c'est 
le  connaltre  peu  et  le  mal  d^finir  ;  on  le  nommerait  plus  justement 
horreur.  Avec  quelle  habilet^  notre  pofete  n'a-t-il  pas  su  ^carter 
toute  indecence  de  cette  nature,  en  mettant  dans  la  bouche  de 
I'Esprit,  une  defense  absolue  de  penser  a  cette  horrible  vengeance  ! 
*  Mais  quelle  voie  que  tu  prennes— lui  fait-il  dire — pour  ex6cuter 
ta  resolution,  ne  souille  pas  ton  coeur  et  garde-toi  bien  de  rien 
entreprendre  contre  ta  mfere.  Laisse  le  soin  de  son  ch^timent  au  Ciel 
et  k  ces  cruelles  6pines  qui  sont  log^es  dans  son  sein  et  dont  les 
pointes  la  piqueront  sans  rel^che.'  En  g^n^ral,  il  n'y  a  jamais  eu 
d'6crivain  dramatique  qui  ait  aussi  bien  r^ussi  que  Shakespeare  k 
exciter  la  terreur  par  les  voies  qui  conviennent  k  ce  sentiment. 
Toute  la  trag6die  de  Macbeth^  et  surtoutila  scfene  du  second  acte, 
qui  contient  la  mort  du  roi,  est  peut-etre  le  plus  admirable  exemple 
que  le  th^fttre  en  ait  jamais  fourni." 
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have  married  their  husband's  murderer.  The  first 
part  of  Mectra  is  touching ;  but  in  the  following 
portion  it  is  opposed  both  to  nature  and  morality, 
as  M.  Dacier  remarks,  that  Orestes  should  take 
upon  himself  to  slaughter  his  mother,  and  that 
his  sister  Electra  should  encourage  him,  before 
the  spectators,  to  carry  out  this  horrible  under- 
taking. It  is  true  that  this  matricide  is  not 
committed  on  the  stage ;  but  is  it  not  shocking  to 
hear  the  cries  of  Clytemnestra,  calling  ^gisthus 
to  her  aid,  and  attempting  to  excite  the  pity  of 
a  son  by  whose  hand  she  will,  in  spite  of  all  her 
submission,  be  butchered  ? 

"  Such  are  the  examples  of  the  Masters  of  Art, 
and  of  those  according  to  whose  practice  the 
rules  were  formed.  What  does  Shakespeare,  who 
knew  not  those  rules  ?  He  shows  us  Hamlet  filled 
with  as  much  filial  piety  and  determination  to 
avenge  his  father's  death  as  is  Orestes  in  Sophocles. 
He  gives  him  no  less  horror  for  his  mother's 
crime,  and  increases  it  yet  more  by  representing 
her  as  capable  of  incest.  But  the  native  excel- 
lence of  his  judgment  does  not  permit  him  to 
revolt  the  spectators'  imagination  by  the  picture 
of  a  mother  defending  herself  against  the  insults 
and  the  bloody  strokes  of  her  son.  To  confound 
such  a  feeling  with  what  is  called  terror  and  pity 
is  to  understand  it  little  and  to  define  it  ill;  it 
should  more  truly  be  called  horror.  With  what 
skill  has  our  poet  succeeded  in  avoiding  all 
indecency  of  the  sort — by  putting  in  the  Ghost's 
mouth  an  absolute  prohibition  of  any  thought  of 
so  horrible  a  vengeance  ! 

"  But  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught  :  leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge 
To  prick  and  sting  her. 
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In  general,  there  never  was  a  dramatic  author 
who  succeeded  as  well  as  Shakespeare  in  exciting 
terror  by  means  suitable  to  that  feeling.  The 
whole  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and,  above  all,  the  scene 
in  the  second  act  which  contains  the  death  of  the 
King,  is  perhaps  the  most  admirable  example 
that  the  stage  has  so  far  furnished  of  that 
sentiment." 

Such  praise  must  have  been  wormwood  to 
Voltaire,  who  thus  saw  Shakespeare  set  above  all 
the  great  dramatic  writers  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present,  himself  not  excluded.  And  to  think  that 
he  had  been  the  other  greater  spreader  of  this 
English  contagion  by  means  of  his  Lettres 
philosophiques,  ou  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais !  ^  These 
resumed  the  impressions  of  a  stay  of  nearly 
three  years,  1726-9.  They  are  too  well  known 
to  need  a  lengthy  reference  here ;  we  will  recall 
simply  his  judgment  on  Shakespeare  : 

''  Shakespeare,  whom  the  English  consider  a 
Sophocles,  flourished  at  about  the  same  time  as 
Lope  de  Vega.  He  created  a  dramatic  art ;  he 
had  a  genius  full  of  force  and  fecundity,  of 
natural  simplicity  and  sublime  feeling,  without 
the  least  spark  of  good  taste  or  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  the  rules.  I  will  venture  a  bold  but 
true  remark  :  the  ability  of  that  author  has  ruined 
the  English  stage.  There  are  such  fine  scenes, 
fragments  so  grand  and  so  terrible  scattered 
through  his  monstrous  farces  which  are  called 
tragedies,  that  his  plays  have  always  been  given 
with  great  success.  Time,  which  alone  establishes 
the  reputation  of  men,  ends  by  making  even  their 
defects  respectable.  Most  of  that  author's  odd 
and  gigantic  ideas  have  acquired,  after  two 
hundred  years,  the  right  of  passing  for  sublime. 

'  English  edition,  1733 ;  French  edition,  1734. 
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Their  modern  authors  have  nearly  all  copied  him ; 
but  what  succeeded  in  Shakespeare  is  hissed  in 
their  pieces,  and  you  will  easily  believe  that  the 
veneration  they  have  for  this  author  of  the  past  is 
increased  by  their  contempt  for  those  of  modern 
times." ' 

Then,  as  a  specimen  of  Shakespeare's  verse,  he 
gives  the  monologue  from  Mamlet,  translated  into 
French  alexandrines,  and  spiced  by  the  immixture 
of  little  "  philosophic "  touches,  calculated  to 
annoy  the  heads  of  an  administration  which  had 
put  Monsieur  Arouet  de  Voltaire  in  the  Bastille, 
and  then  condemned  him  to  exile  for  having  dared 
challenge  a  man  of  noble  birth. 

Voltaire  had,  then,  some  right  to  declare  later 
that  he  was  the  first  to  reveal  Shakespeare  to  his 
countrymen ;  but,  when  he  had  done  so,  he  had 
not  expected  to  see  the  English  dramatist  become 
the  idol  of  the  hour.  He  had,  however,  excited 
a  curiosity  that  others  did  their  best  to  satisfy — 
not  always,  perhaps,  by  the  dissemination  of  very 
exact  ideas  as  to  Shakespeare's  character  and 
Avorks.  "Having  run  through  his  fortune," 
declares  Louis  Riccoboni  in  1738,  '^  he  turned 
robber ;  "  and  farther  on,  to  account  for  the  many 
sanguinary  scenes  in  the  poet's  tragedies,  he 
explains  that  the  English  are  very  thoughtful 
and  dreamy,  so  unless  their  dramatists  set  hor- 
rible and  terrifying  scenes  before  them,  they 
would  fall  asleep  in  the  theatre !  Le  Blanc, 
the  abhorred  of  Garrick,  had  been  in  England 
and  seen  plays  performed  at  London.  As  we  have 
already  noted,  he  frankly  accepts  Shakespeare  as 
a  great  genius;  but  he  condemns  strongly  his 
ignorance  of  all  rule  and  his  use  of  buffoonery  in 
tragic  pieces.     ''  He  even  dares  to  show  us  Caesar 

*  Lettres  philosophiqices,  xviii. :  "Sur  la  tragedie." 
13 
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in  his  night-cap !      That  will  make   you   under- 
stand how  much  he  degrades  him." 

But  so  far  Prench  readers,  save  the  select  few 
who  understood  English,  had  no  original  docu- 
ments hy  which  to  judge  Shakespeare's  genius 
save  the  few  scenes  scattered  through  the  critical 
articles  of  Prevost  and  others.  At  length  ap- 
peared in  1745  a  more  complete  translation  of  his 
works,  in  the  Theatre  anglais  of  de  La  Place. ^ 
The  translator  had  intended  to  devote  only  the 
first  two  of  his  eight  volumes  to  the  father  of 
English  drama ;  hut  so  great  was  the  interest 
aroused  by  his  Discours  preliminaire  and  by  his 
versions  of  Othello,  Kenry  VL,  etc.,  that  the 
public  insisted  on  having  more,  and  La  Place 
was  obliged  to  reserve  four  volumes  to  Shake- 
speare. His  preface,  which  runs  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  pages  of  duodecimo,  is  certainly  the 
longest  essay  which  had  so  far  appeared  on  the 
subject.  It  has  been  called  '^  the  best  thing  that 
La  Place  ever  wrote."  ^  This  remark  is  possibly 
ironic,  for  our  translator  was  no  inspired  author ; 
it  would  be  truer  if  one  could  really  assign 
the  credit  of  this  Discours  to  La  Place.  But  its 
ideas  are  practically  all  stolen  from  Pope,  Rowe, 
Voltaire,  and  Riccoboni;  often  whole  paragraphs 
are  simple  translations  from  one  or  other  of  those 
authors.  Yet  de  La  Place  is  to  be  praised  for  a 
certain  liberty  of  judgment,  the  power  to  leave 
national  prejudice  aside,  and  to  admit  that  what 
is  not  Prench  may  yet  be  good.  "  A  reader  who 
does  not  imagine  that  the  Prench  turn  of  mind 
must  of  necessity  be  that  of  all  nations,  will  be 
disposed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  Shake- 
speare, not  only  because  he  will  note  the  difference 
between  the  Prench  and  the  English  genius,  but 

*  In  8  vols.  12mo. 

*  M.  Jusserand,  op,  cit. 
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because  he  will  see  in  him  strokes  of  energy,  new 
and  original  beauties  which,  in  spite  of  their 
foreign  air,  are  only  the  more  piquant  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  do  not  expect  to  see  them."^ 

He  does  not  refuse  obedience,  it  is  true,  to  the 
sacrosanct  unities :  *'  But,"  he  adds,  ''  there 
are  ...  in  the  English  dramas  other  liberties 
which  one  may,  perhaps,  more  easily  bear  with. 
These  liberties,  which  will,  in  Shakespeare,  be  the 
object  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  [Frenchmen,  do 
not  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  reason;  nor  to  that  truth  of  feeling  which 
includes  all  laws ;  nor  to  those  customs,  which 
have  assumed  the  form  of  laws,  by  the  consent  of 
all  ages  and  all  peoples,  since  all  other  nations 
have  adopted  them.^ 

"  Let  us  not  irretrievably  condemn  to-day  what 
our  nephews  will  perhaps  applaud  some  day.  .  .  . 
If  Shakespeare  had  not  been  loftier,  more  prolific, 
in  a  word  more  of  a  poet  than  all  the  feeble 
founders  of  our  dramatic  literature,  the  English 
might  be  blamed  for  continuing  in  their  blindness. 
But  what  a  prodigious  difference !  I  leave  it  to 
those  who  have  read  Shakespeare  or  seen  him 
acted  and  who  understand  him.  .  .  .  Let  us  cease, 
then,  to  be  astonished  at  seeing  the  English  so 
faithfully  attached   to  their  Shakespeare.      It  is 

*  "  Un  lecteur  qui  ne  croira  pas  que  V  esprit  f rangais  doive  etre 
n6cessairement  celui  de  toutes  les  nations,  sera  dispose  k  trouver 
du  plaisir  dans  la  lecture  de  Shakespeare,  non  seulement  paree  qu  'il 
y  trouvera  la  difference  du  g6nie  anglais  et  du  genie  fran^ais,  mais 
parce  qu'il  jr  verra  des  traits  de  force,  des  beautes  neuves  et 
originales  qui,  malgre  leur  air  etranger,  n'en  sont  que  plus  piquantes 
aux  yeux  de  ceux  qui  ne  s'attendent  pas  a  les  voir." 

'  "  Mais,  il  y  a,  .  .  .  dans  les  Drames  anglais,  d'autres  libert^s,  Iqui 
meritent  peut-etre  plus  de  condescendance.  Ces  libertes,  qui  feront 
dans  Shakespeare  1'  objet  de  la  critique  des  Frangais,  ne  paraissent  pas 
contraires  aux  lois  de  la  nature  et  de  la  raison ;  ni  k  cette  v6rit6  de 
sentiment  qui  les  rassemble  toutes  ;  ni  k  ces  usages,  passes  en  forme 
de  lois,  par  le  consentement  de  tous  les  dges  et  de  tous  les  peuples, 
puisque  toute  les  autres  nations  les  ont  adoptees." 
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difficult  to  conceive  disrelish  for  what  has  ever 
new  charms  for  our  ears  and  our  eyes."  ^ 

Another  virtue  for  which  de  La  Place  must  be 
praised  is  his  modesty.  He  is  anxious  that  the 
poet's  reputation  shall  not  suffer  from  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  translation.  ''  I  declare  once  more 
that,  despite  my  efforts  to  render  in  Erench  the 
sublimity,  the  native  ease,  the  enthusiasm,  and 
the  natural  feeling  w^hich  alternately  contrast 
with  one  another  in  the  original,  I  have  always 
remained  infinitely  below  him  !  "  ^ 

This  is  not  only  modesty,  it  is  sober  truth. 
Indeed,  de  La  Place  seems  often  not  only  to  have 
lagged  far  behind  his  author  but  to  have  quite 
lost  him  and  to  have  had  to  trust  to  his  own 
invention.  One  or  two  examples,  taken  from  his 
version  of  Othello,  will  show  what  were  his  powers 
of  translation : 

Act  I.  scene  ii.  (scene  iv.  in  the  French) : 


lago 

Quoique  plus  d'un  ennemi  soit 
tomb6  sous  mes  coups  pendant  la 
guerre,  je  sens  pourtant  de  la  re- 
pugnance 'd  me  prater  k  I'homicide. 
Je  manque  de  force  en  pareil  cas, 
quoique  mon  int^ret  I'exige.  .  .  . 
J'avais  pens6  que  vous  vous  seriez 
contente  de  Tetriller  ici  de  bonne 
grace. 


laffo 

Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have 

slain  men, 
Yet  do  I  bold  it  very  stuff  o'  the 

conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  murder :  I  lack 

iniquity- 
Sometime  to  do  me  service.     Nine 

or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him 

here  under  the  ribs. 

*  "  Gardons-nous  done  de  condamner  sans  retour  aujourd'hui  ce  que 
nos  neveux  applaudiront  peut-etre  un  jour.  ...  Si  Shakespeare 
n'avait  pas  et6  plus  elev6,  plus  fecond,  plus  po^te  enfin  que  tous  ces 
faibles  fondateurs  de  Notre  Theatre,  les  Anglais  pourraient  etre 
blflmables  d'etre  restes  dans  Taveuglement.  Mais  quelle  prodigieuse 
difference !  Je  m'en  rapporte  a  tous  ceux  qui  ont  lu  ou  vu  jouer 
Shakespeare  et  qui  I'entendent.  .  .  .  Cessons  done  de  nous  etonner 
de  voir  les  Anglais  si  fidelement  attaches  a  leur  Shakespeare.  On  se 
d^gotlte  difficilement  de  ce  qui  a  toujours  de  nouveaui  charmes  pour 
nos  oreilles  et  pour  nos  yeux."  {Cette  derniere  phrase  est  du  vrai 
Joseph  Prvdhomme  avant  la  lettre  ! ) 

*  "  Je  declare  encore  un  coup  que,  malgre  mes  efforts  pour  rendre  en 
fran^ais,  le  sublime,  le  naif,  1  enthousiasme  et  le  naturel,  qui  con- 
trastent  alternativement  Tun  avec  I'autre  dans  I'original,  je  suis  tou- 
jours demeur6  infiniment  au-dessous  de  lui." 
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Otltello 
'lis  better  as  it  is. 

logo 

Nay,  but  he  prated 
And  spoke  such   scurvy  and  pro- 
voking terms 
Against  your  lionour, 
That,  with  the  little    godliness   I 

have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.     But, 

I  pray  you,  sir, 
Are  you  fast  married?    Be  assured 

of  this, 
That  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved, 
And    hath,  in    his  effect,  a  voice 

potential 
As  double  as  the  duke's:   he  will 

divorce  you ; 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restrain  and 

grievance 
The  law  (with  all    his  might    to 

enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

Othello 

Let  him  do  his  spite  ; 
My  services  which  I  have  done  the 

signiory 
Shall    out-tongue    his    complaints. 

'Tis  yet  to  know 
(Which  when  I  know  that  boasting 

is  an  honour 
I  shall  promulgate)  I  fetch  my  life 

and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;  and  my 

demerits 
May  speak,  unbonneted,  to  as  proud 

a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd :  for 

know,  lago, 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desde- 

mona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused,  free  con- 
dition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
For   the  sea's   worth.      But,  look  ! 

what  lights  come  yond  ? 


Othello 

J'aime  mieux  faire  ce  que  j'ai 
pr6medit6. 

laffo 

Cependant  il  m'a  parle  de  vous, 
avec  tant,  d'acharnement  et  d'in- 
d6cence,  que  j'ai  eu  peine  h  me 
contenir.  .  .  .  Mais,  avouez-le-moi, 
6tes-vous  effectivement  marie  ?  car 
le  p^re  de  Desdemona  est  puissant 
et  sa  voix  n'a  pas  moins  de  credit 
dans  le  Senat  que  celle  du  Due. 
De  deux  choses,  I'une  :  11  fera  casser 
le  mariage,  ou  il  fera  parler  les  lois 
si  haut  qu'il  vous  accablera.' 


Othello 

Laissons-lui  jeter  son  feu :  les 
services  que  j'ai  rendus  k  la  R6- 
publique  etoufferont  ses  plaintes. 
Apprends  meme  que  je  travaille 
actuellement  k  prouver  un  fait  (ce 
que  je  n'aurais  jamais  cru  necessaire 
pour  ^tablir  ce  qu'on  doit  de  con- 
sideration ^  un  grand  homme), 
c'est-^-dire,  que  je  descends  d'une 
famille  illustre  et  mSme  royale, 
J'avais  pense  qu'ind^pendamment 
de  cette  prerogative,  qu'on  ne  doit 
qu'au  hasard,  mes  actions  m'egalaient 
i,  ces  orgueilleux  senateurs,  aux- 
quels  on  me  reprochera  peut-^tre 
d'avoir  os6  m'allier !  Quoi  qu'il  en 
soit,  crois  pourtant,  mon  cher  Jago, 
que  malgr6  toute  ma  tendresse  pour 
I'aimable  Desdemona,  je  renoncerais 
plutot  au  lustre  que  je  puis  tirer 
de  ma  naissance  qu^  celui  que  je 
tiens  de  mes  victoires.  Mais  re- 
garde  !  .  .  .  qu'est-ce  que  ces  flam- 
beaux qui  viennent  a  nous  ? 


As  a  second  example,  we  quote  Othello's  speech  before 
the  Senate,  Act  I.  scene  iii.  (scene  xi.  in  the  French)  : 

'  An  ingenious  rendering  of  "  will  give  him  cable,"  which  de  La 
Place  evidently  did  not  understand. 
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Othello 

Her  father  loved  me  ;  oft  invited  me ; 

Still  question 'd  me  the  story  of  my 
life 

From   year  to  year :    the    battles, 
sieges,  fortunes 

That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,   even   from    my 
boyish  days, 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade 
me  tell  it. 

Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous 
chances ; 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field; 

Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  immi- 
nent deadly  breach  ; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 

And    sold  to  slavery ;    of    my  re- 
demption thence 

And  portance.  .  .  . 

These  things  to  hear 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline: 

But   still  the   house  affairs   would 
draw  her  thence, 

Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste 
dispatch 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy 
ear 

Devour  up  my  discourse :  which  I 
observing, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour;  and  found 
good  means 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest 
heart 

That   I  would   all    my  pilgrimage 
dilate, 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  some- 
thing heard, 

But  not  intentively  :  I  did  consent, 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distress- 
ful stroke 

That  my  youth  suffered.     My  story 
being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world 
of  sighs  ; 

She  swore,  in  faith  'twas  strange, 
'twas  passing  strange ; 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  piti- 
ful. .  .  . 

She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had 
pass'd, 

And  I  lov'd  herthat  she  did  pity  them. 

That  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have 
used; 

Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  wit- 
ness it. 


Othello 

J'avais  eu  I'honneur  de  me  faire 
estimer  de  son  pere.  Je  mangeais 
souvent  chez  lui,  et  il  se  plaisait 
^  me  faire  raconter  les  diverses 
aventures  qui  me  sont  arrivees 
depuis  mon  enfance  :  les  batailles, 
les  sieges,  oH  je  me  suis  trouv§,  les 
perils  que  j'ai  courus,  les  blessures 
que  j'ai  essuyees,  les  fers  que  j'ai 
portes  et  la  mani^re  dont  j'ai  re- 
couvre  ma  liberte.  Nous  passions 
ensuite  k  I'histoire  de  mes  voyages  ; 
et  sa  curiosite,  piquee  par  ce  qu'ils 
ont  d'interessant,  ne  se  lassait  point 
du  detail  de  mes  naufrages  sur  mer 
et  de  mes  travaux  sur  terre.  .  .  . 
(^Some  lilies  omitted.') 


Desdemona  pritait  toujours  une 
oreille  attentive  k  mes  recits;  et 
lorsque  les  affaires  de  la  maison  la 
for9aient  de  sortir  pour  quelques 
moments,  je  lisais  dans  ses  yeux  la 
peine  qu'elle  en  ressentait.  Desde- 
mona est  belle  ;  j'avais  un  coeur ; 
il  6prouva  bientot  des  mouvements 
qu'il  n'avait  pas  encore  sentis ! 
J'^tudiai  ceux  de  Desdemona;  et 
I'ayant  un  jour  rencontr^e  seule,  je 
fis  en  sorte  qu'elle  me  pridt  de  lui 
raconter  de  suite  ce  qu'elle  n'avait 
jamais  pu  entendre  que  par  parties 
souvent  interrompues.  L'amour  qui 
m'inspirait,  me  rendit  eloquent  et 
path^tique ;  je  vis  souvent,  avec 
transports,  les  beaux  yeux  de  Des- 
demona baignes  de  larmes  au  r6cit 
des  maux  que  j'avais  soufferts. 
Mon  histoire  n'^tait  meme  pas  en- 
core finie  qu'un  torrent  de  soupirs 
et  de  sanglots  exprimaient  tendre- 
ment  toute  la  part  qu'elle  prenait 
k  mes  infortunes  pass6es  et  la  joie 
qu'elle  avait  de  ma  gloire  pr6- 
sente.  .  .  .  {Lines  omitted.')  Que 
vous  dirai-je,  Seigneurs?  L'admira- 
tion  et  la  pitie  fray^rent  k  l'amour 
le  chemin  de  son  coeur  et  la  sensi- 
bility de  cette  aimable  fille  lui 
attacba  pour  jamais  le  mien  1 
Voil^,  Seigneurs,  tout  I'art  et  tous 
les  charmes  dont  je  me  suis  servi 
pour  me  faire  aimer  de  Desdemona. 
Mais  je  la  vois  paraitre ;  si  j'en 
impose,  elle  pent  me  d^mentir. 
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Was  it  thanks  to  such  translations,  or  in  spite 
of  them,  that  Shakespeare's  reputation  grew  ever 
greater  in  Prance  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
he  had  redoubtable  allies.  English  science — 
Newton's  works  had  replaced  the  old  romantic 
tales  of  Le  Grand  Cyrus  school,  even  in  ladies' 
boudoirs  ;  English  novels — Defoe  and  Richardson, 
Eielding  and  Sterne  were  read  to  the  exclusion 
of  Erench  writers;  English  dramas,  especially 
those  that  tore  the  spectator's  entrails  {''  if  I  may 
so  express  it,"  as  a  critic  of  the  time  would  have 
added),  and  produced  a  pathetic  and  moral 
effect — here  Lillo's  George  Barnwell  led  the 
way,  and  for  a  time  paled  the  glories  of  even 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  ;  and  then,  English 
manners  and  customs,  sports  and  dress — the 
fashionables  took  tea  a  Vanglaise,  drank  ''  ponch  " 
a  Vanglaise,  ate  '^ ponding"  a  Vanglaise,  drove 
''  gigues "  a  Vanglaise,  boxed  and  wrestled  a 
Vanglaise,  and  passed  their  mornings  together 
a  Vanglaise — which  meant,  it  seems,  keeping 
absolute  silence.  The  Anglomania  was  at  its 
height,  and  for  all  the  literary  world  this  delirium 
centred  round  Shakespeare,  ''the  misshapen, 
roughly-carved  colossus,"  as  Diderot  called  him. 
It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Garrick  came 
to  stay  at  Paris,  and  by  his  brilliant  reputation, 
already  known  from  the  accounts  furnished  by 
travellers  like  Patu  and  Suard,  by  his  personal 
charm,  and  by  the  force  of  his  acting,  raised 
the  excitement  to  the  highest  pitch. 
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Garrick  reached  Paris  some  time  in  October, 
and  during  the  next  six  months  he  was  a  centre 
of  attraction  for  the  whole  capital.  The  three 
great  salons  in  which  the  philosophers  congregated 
threw  open  both  doors  to  receive  him.  He  was 
the  guest  of  M.  and  Mme.  Helvetius,  who,  in 
their  magnificent  mansion  of  the  rue  St.  Anne, 
assembled  all  the  most  illustrious  men  of  letters 
of  the  day.  There  he  met  Diderot,  ever  in  a 
state  of  effervescence,  ever  anxious  to  learn  some 
new  thing,  to-day  taking  a  knitting-machine  to 
pieces  in  order  to  explain  it  in  the  Encyclopedia, 
to-morrow  discussing  the  discoveries  of  the  physio- 
logist Bordeu  or  the  principles  of  the  chemist 
Eouelle,  then  examining  the  metaphysics  of 
Leibnitz  or  Malebranche  and  developing  his  own 
ideas  in  the  same  province,  to  pass  next  to  a 
new  theory  of  dramatic  art  and  a  comparison 
of  the  merits  of  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare, 
mingling  all  that  in  the  intoxicating  cup  of  his 
conversation,  flitting  from  subject  to  subject, 
ever  full  of  life  and  energy,  vertiginous,  stun- 
ning, electrifying.  There  he  met  d'Alembert, 
Diderot's  partner  in  the  JEncyclopedia,  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  dinner-table,  the  wittiest  of 
talkers,  who,  after  a  morning  spent  in  the  society 
of  parabolas  and  ellipses,  would  come  and  chat 
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theatre     with    the    English    visitor;     handsome 
Marmontel,  a  middling  intelligence  if  ever  there 
was   one,  but   well   satisfied   with  himself,   with 
his  exaggerated  reputation,  and  with  his  successes 
among  the  fair  sex ;  Saint-Lambert,  cold,  finnick- 
ing,  picking  his  words,  hard  at  work  at  this  date 
on    The    Seasons,  that  great  poem  which  would 
hardly  have  saved  his  name  from  oblivion  had  not 
Jean   Jacques    Rousseau    fallen   amorous   of  his 
mistress ;  Grimm,  the  keen  critic,  gathering  from 
every    source    information    for    that    wonderful 
Correspondance  Secrete,  which  circulated   in   all 
the  Courts  of  Europe ;  abbe  Morellet,  him  whom 
Voltaire,  on  account  of  his  caustic  tongue,  used 
to    call   "  I'abbe   Mord-les " ;    abbe    Eaynal,   his 
pocket-book   crammed   with  facts   to  be  used  in 
the  monumental  Histoire  philosophique  et  politique 
des  etablissements  et  du  commerce  des  Europeens 
dans    les    Indes,    beneath    which    his    name    is 
buried  ;  ^    Duclos   the   serious,  mocking  smile  on 
lips,  taking  notes,   he  too — in  fact  these    salons 
were  centres  of  information  given  and  exchanged 
— for    his    Memoires    secrets  sur   les    regnes    de 
Louis  XIV.    et  Louis  XV, ;    with    ladies    more 
or    less    connected    with    some    of    these — Mme 
d'Epinay,    Mile    Lespinasse,    and    others.     Here 
in  "the  General  Parliament  of  human  wit,"  ^  every 
subject  under  heaven  was  argued  upon — physics 
and  chemistry,  philosophy  and  political  economy, 
town  scandal,  and  State  secrets ;  every  one  displayed 
the  greatest  liberty  of  speech — for  were  not  they  the 
Philosophers,  the  emancipated  from  all  prejudice  ? 
— and  all  was  bustle  and  discussion,  contradiction, 
or  explanation ;   a   fine  field  for  the  observer  of 
manners,    and    one    that    must    obviously    have 

'  But  which,  it  appears,  did  much  to  form  the  intelligence  of 
Toussaint-l'Ouverture. 
*  Garat. 
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delighted  our  actor.  As  an  Englishman,  Garrick 
was  especially  well  received  hy  Helvetius,  who 
had  been  in  England  in  1763,  and  had  returned 
a  confirmed  Anglomaniac. 

To  abbe  Morellet  our  traveller  took  a  special 
liking.  "  He  had  conceived  some  inclination  for 
me,  not  like  Sbrigani  had  done,  because  of  my 
way  of  eating  my  bread,  but  for  my  manner 
of  arguing ;  this  he  considered  remarkable,  he 
told  me,  on  account  of  the  vehemence  and  natural 
freedom  of  my  gestures.  At  Baron  d'Holbach's, 
when  he  saw  me  at  close  quarters  with  Diderot 
or  Marmontel,  he  would  sit  down,  fold  his  arms, 
and  watch  us  like  an  artist  observing  a  face  he 
wishes  to  catch."  ^ 

It  was  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  that  Garrick 
would  visit  d'Holbach,  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
friend  Wilkes.  There  he  met  practically  the  same 
people  as  at  Helvetius's,  with  the  addition  of  a 
lady  nearing  her  fiftieth  year,  rather  tall,  with 
dark  eyes  and  somewhat  pale  complexion,  who 
remained  silent  in  her  corner  ^ ;  very  cold  and 
distant  at  first  acquaintance,  she  soon  grew 
animated  in  conversation  with  the  charming 
foreigner.  This  was  Mme  Hiccoboni,  ex-actress 
of  the  Italian  Theatre,  well  known  as  a  novel- 
writer,  and  destined  to  conceive  a  tender  but 
platonic  sentiment  for  Garrick. 

Next  came  the  celebrated  house  of  the  rue 
St.  Honore,  where,  in  superb  rooms,  the  walls 
of  which  were  decorated  with  pictures  by  Joseph 
Vernet,  Boucher,  Carle  Vanloo,  and  Quantin  de 
la  Tour,  Mme  Geoffrin,  wife  of  a  manufacturer 
of  mirrors,  but  friend  of  empresses   and  foster- 

^  Memoires  de  Morellet^  p.  205.  Garrick  sent  him  books  and 
information  for  his  Dictionnaire  du  commerce  ;  see  Boaden,  vol.  iii. 
p.  431. 

'  See  the  description  she  gives  of  herself  in  LAheille.  See  also 
Part  IV.  of  this  book. 
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mother  of  a  king/  entertained  artists  on  Mondays 
and  literary  people  on  Wednesdays.  The  latter 
receptions  drew  such  foreign  celebrities  as  might 
happen  to  be  in  Paris  :  Hume  and  Adam  Smith, 
Wilkes  and  Walpole  were  among  the  English 
who  accepted  hospitality  from  this  hourgeoise, 
femme  d'esp^^it.  It  was  at  her  Mondays,  no 
doubt,  that  Garrick  made  the  acquaintance  of 
painters  like  Vernet  and  engravers  like  Gravelot, 
who  sent  him  friendly  greetings  later,  and  of 
sculptors  like  Lemoine,  who  exhibited  a  bust  of 
the  actor  at  the  Salon  of  1765,  and  sent  him  some 
casts.  On  the  Wednesdays  it  was  much  the  same 
crowd  as  at  the  other  two  houses ;  indeed,  one 
wonders  how  the  Philosophers  did  not  get  mortally 
sick  of  meeting  one  another;  it  is  true  that 
country  houses  provided  a  safety-valve — and 
then  there  were  jealousies.  Mme  Geoff rin's, 
however,  offered  one  or  two  novelties :  only 
one  lad^  was  admitted — the  witty  Mile  Les- 
pinasse ;  it  was  a  rule,  when  foreigners  were 
present,  that  philosophic  and  scientific  subjects 
should  be  shelved  in  favour  of  general  conversa- 
tion (ouf  !  what  a  relief  !) ;  and  here  occasionally 
came  that  amusing  old  scamp  Piron — "  I  feel 
something  like  a  savage  in  that  fine  country,'' 
he  used  to  say  ^ — and,  more  frequently,  the  poets 
Gentil-Bernard  and  abbe  Voisenon. 

If  we  are   to    take    M.  Suard's  word,^  he  was 

^  We  hope  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  exaggerating  her  relations 
with  Stanislas  Poniatowski  of  Poland. 

^  See  de  Goncourt,  Portraits  intinies  du  XYIIh  Siecle. 

'  Suard,  J.  B.  A.,  was  born  at  Besan§on  in  1733,  a  son  of  the 
secretary  of  the  University  ;  he  died  at  Paris  in  1817.  Imprisoned  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  in  consequence  of  a  duel  fought  in  the  streets  of 
the  town,  he  devoted  the  leisure  time  thus  acquired  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Bayle's  Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique  (a 
somewhat  curious  combination  ! );  in  prison,  too,  he  founded  his  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language.  On  his  release  he  came  to  Paris  and 
found  protectors  in  Marmontel  and  Mme  Geoffrin.  He  threw  him- 
self into  journalism  :  Gazette  litteraire  de  V Europe,  1764-6  ;  Gazette 
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chief  guide  and  showman  to  the  illustrious  visitor ; 
he  had  already  made  his  acquaintance  at  London, 
'*and  when  Garrick  and  M.  Suard  met  again  at 
Paris  they  were  never  apart.  .  .  .  Everything 
united  them,  and  ahove  all  their  languages — for 
languages  do  closely  unite  those  whom  they  do 
not  divide.^  Garrick  knew  Erench  almost  as  well 
as  M.  Suard  knew  English ;  so  they  were  con- 
tinually making  comparisons  between  the  two 
languages  and  the  two  theatres.  .  .  .  Garrick's 
triumphs  in  Paris  drawing-rooms  prove,  perhaps, 
still  better  than  his  success  on  the  London  stage, 
how  eminent  were  his  talents.  Many  singers 
cannot  sing  without  at  least  a  piano,  sometimes 
even,  not  without  a  full  orchestra.  Garrick,  with- 
out waiting  for  wishes  tobecome  entreaties,  unaided, 
and  surrounded  by  faces  which  almost  touched 
his  own,  acted  the  greatest  scenes  of  the  English 
stage.  His  ordinary  coat  or  cloak,  his  hat  and 
his    boots    or    shoes,   became,   thanks  to  his  way 

de  France^  1762-71.  An  imprudence  caused  him  to  lose  his  privilege 
for  the  latter  publication  ;  at  the  same  time  the  Government  rewarded 
his  merits  by  a  pension  of  £100.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy,  1772  ;  but  his  election  was  annulled  on  account  of  his 
supposed  collaboration  in  the  Encyclopedia.  Suard  proved  that  he 
had  had  no  share  in  that  work,  and  was  re-elected  1774.  During  the 
Terror  he  lived  in  hiding  ;  he  was  proscribed  in  1797,  and  fled  to 
Germany.  He  was  permitted  to  return  to  France  in  1799,  and  was 
made  one  of  the  Perpetual  Secretaries  of  the  Institute  in  1803.  An 
ardent  Royalist,  he  was  enchanted  by  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
If  he  had  been  able  to  live  unmolested  during  the  Empire  it  was 
owing  to  the  protection  of  his  Republican  or  Imperialist  colleagues  ; 
he  now  secretly  denounced  nine  of  them  to  the  Government,  and  they 
were  driven  from  their  posts.  The  act  was  characteristic  of  this  man, 
narrow-minded,  prejudiced,  and  incapable  of  independent  judgment. 
His  works  consist  of  collections  of  articles  {VarieUs  litteraires^  in 
which  are  translations  of  Ossian  by  Turgot,  oi  Gray  by  Mme  Necker, 
etc.  ;  Melanges  de  litterature,  with  notices  on  Robertson,  Mme  de 
Seyigne,  etc.),  and  many  translations  from  the  English— Robertson's 
History  of  Charles  V.  and  Ilistm-y  of  America^  the  Voyages  of  John 
Byron,  tne  Three  Voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  etc. 

^  Of  course,  one  feel's  what  is  meant,  but  Garat  might,  perhaps, 
have  put  it  better.  His  own  words  are  :  "  et  surtout  les  langues  qui 
unissent  beaucoup,  en  effet,  ceux  qu'elles  ne  separent  pas." 
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of  arranging  them,  the  best  designed  costumes 
for  all  r61es.  The  only  precaution  taken,  amongst 
so  many  spectators  who  did  not  understand  English 
well  enough  to  follow  it  in  the  rapidity  of  dramatic 
delivery,  was  that  M.  Suard  gave  a  translation 
made  on  the  spot ;  and  M.  Suard  declared  that 
that  was  absolutely  needless.  Garrick's  dumb- 
show  was  the  noblest,  the  most  forcible,  and  the 
most  pathetic  of  translations.  One  felt  tempted 
to  call  out  to  him  at  every  moment,  as  to  those 
mimes  whose  gestures  vied  in  eloquence  with 
Cicero's  speech  :  '  You  speak  to  us  with  your 
hands.'  His  gestures  made  one  shudder,  his  looks 
and  his  tones  drew  tears."  ^ 

A  scene  in  the  style  of  those  described  above 
has  become  celebrated,  and  has  been  recounted  by 
every  biographer  of  the  actor.  He  was  dining  one 
evening  at  the  house  of  a  fellow-countryman 
named  Neville,^  where  the  company  was  half 
Trench  and  half  English.  Mile  Clairon,  who 
was  present,  hoping  to  induce  her  brother-actor  to 
give  a  specimen  of  his  talent,  recited  some  passages 
from  Racine  and  from  Voltaire ;  then  she  begged 
Garrick  to  imitate  her  example  in  English.     He 


*  Memoir es  historiques  sur  le  XVIII'  siecle  et  sur  M.  Suard^  par 
Garat,  1821,  Book  V.  Another  passage  in  these  Memaires  is  not 
without  interest  here  :  "  Touched  by  the  truest  and  most  lively 
gratitude  for  the  welcome  which  he  had  received  in  France,  Garrick 
deeply  regretted  that  he  could  not  assume  the  accent  and  learn  the 
language  of  the  country.  He  would  have  liked  to  mingle  mth  the 
actors  of  Paris,  and,  without  other  reward  than  the  pleasure  he  would 
have  given  and  the  success  he  might  have  had,  to  act  with  them  in 
French  comedy  and  tragedy.  In  how  many  ways  would  such  a 
novelty  have  been  of  benefit  to  both  actors  and  audience,  and  to 
art  itself  !  .  .  .  Another  wish  of  Garrick's,  or  rather  the  same  more 
grandly  conceived  and  yet  more  easy  to  satisfy,  was  that  France 
and  England  should  make  an  exchange  of  their  finest  dramatic 
pleasures  and  send  to  one  another  from  time  to  time  their  best 
complete  companies,  so  that  one  might  see  the  French  theatre  at 
London  and  the  English  theatre  at  Paris." 

*  Secretary  to  the  English  Embassy  1762,  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary before  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  1763. 
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did  not  refuse,  and  delivered  the  soliloquy  from 
Hamlet,  acted — that  must  have  been  for  the 
hundredth  time  ! — the  Dagger- scene  from  Macbeth, 
represented  without  words  Lear's  madness,  and 
related  how  he  had  learnt  to  imitate  insanity  so 
exactly  :  ''  It  was  by  watching  one  of  his  friends 
whom  the  terrible  death  of  his  child,  let  fall 
from  a  window,  had  sent  mad.  He  imitated  the 
wretched  father ;  leaning  over  the  back  of  a 
chair,  he  pretended  to  play  gaily  with  his  baby, 
and,  after  a  time,  to  let  it  drop.  At  that  moment 
his  looks,  full  of  wildness  and  horror,  his  voice 
broken  with  anguish,  and  his  frightful  cries, 
discomposed  all  the  spectators.  Tears  ran  from 
all  eyes  "  ^ ;  and  Mile  Clairon,  carried  away  by 
her  enthusiasm,  threw  her  arms  round  Garrick's 
neck  and  kissed  him.^ 

Marmontel,  who  had  witnessed  this  little  recital, 
was  much  struck;  on  the  morrow  he  sent  to 
Garrick  the  following  message : 

"  Slumber  has  not  effaced.  Sir,  the  impression 
you  made  on  me.  I  hope,  indeed,  that  it  will 
never  be  effaced;  and  the  image  of  Macbeth, 
ceaselessly  present  before  my  mind's  eye,  shall  be 
for  me  the  intellectual  model  of  stage  declamation 
at  its  highest  point  of  energy  and  truth.  ...  If 
we  had  actors  like  you,  our  scenes  would  not  be 
so  diffuse ;  we  should  let  their  silence  speak,  and 

^  CorrespoTidance  litteraire. 

^  Her  movement  was  perhaps  dictated  by  remorse  at  the  thought 
of  what  had  been  said  about  the  English  people  and  actors  in  a 
(now  rare)  book  of  which  she  had  encouraged  the  publication  in  1761 : 
"  L'Angleterre .  .  .  conserve  dans  I'ordre  de  ses  spectacles  tragiques  la 
vehemence  des  expressions  et  le  barbare  dans  I'ordre  des  actions 
qu'ils  representent ;  leur  prononciation  dure  et  forcee  exprime  la 
douleur  par  des  cris  aigus  ;  et  celle  qui  repand  la  joie  enfante  un 
enthousiasme  de  delire ;  leur  comique  ressemble  encore  k  celui  des 
Farceurs  et  Histrions,"  etc.  See  Les  Liberies  de  la  France^  contre  le 
pouvoir  arhitraire  de  I' excommunication  ;  ouvrage  dont  on  est  speciale- 
Tnent  redevahle  aux  sentiments  generetix  et  superieurs  de  Mademoiselle 
Clai,^:f,  (avec  ime  lettre  d'elle)]  Amsterdam  (Paris),  1761. 
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it  would  say  more  than  our  verses/  So  you  will 
be  for  me  a  continual  object  of  astonishment  and 
regret.  I  can  say  that  I  have  seen  together  the 
foremost  actor  and  the  foremost  actress  in  the 
world ;  but  I  am  pained  to  think  that  the  same 
stage  will  never  unite  them.  That  is  a  great 
misfortune  for  us  :  for,  with  two  so  powerful  means 
of  exciting  emotion,  the  genius  of  our  poets  would 
rise  to  a  nobler,  bolder,  and  more  pathetic  style 
of  tragedy."^ 

As  to  Mile  Clairon,  Garrick  expressed  in  public 
an  unlimited  admiration  for  her  ^ ;  and  no  doubt 
his  vanity  was  flattered  at  seeing  her,  for  whom 
fourteen  years  before  he  had  prophesied  a  great 

^  A  simple  rechauffe  of  ideas  originally  expressed  by  Diderot ;  the 
sentence  is,  however,  important  as  showing  how  generally  it  was  felt 
at  Paris  that  Garrick's  acting  embodies  the  ideas  of  the  Drama 
school.     See  p.  228. 

^  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  421.  It  was,  no  doubt,  at  about  the  same  date 
that  Marmontel  sent  to  Garrick  his  translation  into  French  verse  of 
the  eulogy  of  the  actor  that  Churchill  had  put  into  Shakespeare's 
mouth  in  The  Rosciad  : 

Si  d'un  sens  male  et  s^r,  la  justesse  hardie ; 
Si  la  nature  et  I'art  dans  un  parfait  accord ; 
Si  du  coeur  des  humains  I'etude  approfondie ; 
Si  de  I'illusion  le  charme  le  plus  fort ; 
Si  Taction  precise,  ^loquente,  energique  ; 
Des  grandes  passions  si  le  rapide  jeu 

Place  dans  le  cercle  noagique 
D'un  ceil  oi!i  tout  se  peint  avec  des  traits  de  feu ; 
Si  le  don  d'emouvoir,  meme  par  le  silence; 
Si  le  don  de  sentir  dans  le  plus  haut  degre 

De  justesse  et  de  violence, 

Et  de  I'exprimer  a  son  gre ; 
Si  ce  trouble  effrayant,  ces  reniords  et  ces  craintes, 

Dont  peu  de  cceurs  comme  le  tien 

Eprouvent  les  vives  atteintes, 

Et  dont  nul  autre  n'a  si  bien 

Porte  sur  le  front  les  empreintea; 
Si  ce  rare  assemblage  a  merite  le  prix 
II  t'appartient,  Garrick ;  c'est  moi  qui  te  le  donne. 
De  mes  lauriers,  sans  toi  sur  ma  tombe  fletris, 

Ma  main  te  doit  une  couronne. 
Tu  n'eus  point  de  modele  et  n'as  point  de  rival; 
Viens  occuper  le  tr6ne  eleve  sur  ma  cendre ; 
Et  si  je  te  suis  cher,  attends  pour  en  descendre 
Que  la  nature  enfin  produise  ton  egal. 

'  In  private,  he  seems  to  ihave  preferred  Mile  Dumesnil  to  her,  in 
spite  of  the  poor  impression  that  actress  had  produced  on  him  at  first. 
See  Part-IV. 
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future,  at  present  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of 
theatrical  fame.  He  had  an  engraving  executed, 
in  which  the  actress  was  represented  being 
crowned  by  Melpomene ;  below  was  the  following 
quatrain  composed  by  Garrick  himself  ^ : 

J'ai  predit  que  Clairon  illustrerait  la  scene, 
Et  mon  espoir  n'a  point  ete  de^u  ; 

Elle  a  couronne  Melpomene 

Melpomene  lui  rend  ce  qu'elle  en  a  re^u. 

It  was  in  the  society  of  Mile  Clairon  that 
Garrick  met  abbe  Bonnet,  for  whom  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  certain  affection,  calling  him  ''cher 
abbe  "  and  "  son  frere  "  in  answer  to  the  amusing 
letters  Bonnet  used  to  write  him. 

Moreover,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  besides  the 
salons  philosophiques,  he  frequented  other  societies 
less  superior,  and  in  which  amusement  was  freer, 
if  more  boisterous :  for  example,  that  of  the 
fermter-general  Pelletier,  where  he  would  meet 
Clairaut,"  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Richardson 
the  novelist,  de  La  Place,  the  translator  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  Piron.  Nor  did  he  forget  his  old  friend 
Monnet,  nor  Pavart,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  in  1751;  frequent  allusions  in  his  corre- 
spondence after  his  return  to  England  prove  that 
he  was  on   intimate  terms   with  them.     Yet  he 

^  With  the  help  of  his  dyer,  says  Grimm  (Corr.  litt.,  February 
15th,  1765).    The  verses  may  be  rendered  thus  into  English  : 
I  prophesied  that  Clairon  to  the  stage 
Would  honour  do.     The  truth  of  my  presage 
The  years  now  show  :  an  actress  wide-renown'd, 
She  crowns  Melpomene,  and  by  her  is  crown'd. 
Our  verses  are  not,  perhaps,  equal  to  those  of  Garrick ;  but  we  had 
not,  alas  !  the  assistance  of  the  dyer's  hand. 

'  Clairaut,  A.  C  This  French  mathematician,  born  at  Paris  in 
1713,  was  of  a  most  precocious  intelligence.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Science  a  paper  on  four  new  curves  he 
had  discovered  ;  at  eighteen  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy. 
He  is  remembered  for  his  researches  on  the  irregularities  of  the 
moon's  movements,  and  on  Halley's  comet,  of  which  he  fixed  the  date 
of  reappearance  in  1759.  He  was,  besides,  a  Joyeux  compagnon.  (See 
Goncourt's  Portraits  du  XV IIP  siecle.) 
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seems,  during  this  visit,  to  have  thought  it  better 
to  make  a  distinction  between  Garrick  the  actor, 
a  friend  of  comedians  and  of  authors  attached  to 
the  Fair  Theatre,  and  M.  Garrick  the  distin- 
guished foreigner,  an  honoured  guest  of  that 
select  circle  of  philosophers  of  whom  those  authors 
had  so  often  made  fun.  One,  at  least,  of  these  less 
cultivated  acquaintances  believed  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  simple,  easy  -  going 
stranger  he  had  met  in  1751  and  the  cosmopolitan 
traveller,  caressed  by  princes  and  adulated  by  men 
of  letters,  in  1764.  This  was  Colle,  who  has  left 
us  in  his  Journal  a  sad  picture  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, which  should  be  compared  with  his  former 
enthusiasm : 

"On  Saturday,  January  5th  (1765)  I  enter- 
tained to  dinner  Garrick,  the  famous  English 
actor,  whom  I  had  already  seen  at  Paris,  fourteen 
years  ago.  I  had  every  reason  to  flatter  myself 
that  he  would  give  my  wife  and  those  who 
were  dining  with  me  an  idea  of  his  talents  by 
playing  a  few  scenes  in  dumb-show,  for  which  one 
would  not  need  to  understand  English — a  thing 
which  I  had  seen  him  do  on  his  first  visit  here. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  him  to  do  so.  He  turned 
bad-tempered,  and  was  so  sulky  that  we  had  the 
gloomiest  dinner-party  I  ever  was  at  in  my  life. 
I  had  all  the  less  reason  for  expecting  so  absolute 
a  refusal  from  the  fact  that  I  had  shown  him 
much  politeness  in  advance,  a  thing  of  which  I 
repent;  I  had  paid  him  two  visits  for  one  with 
which  that  histrion  had  deigned  to  honour  me;  I  had 
made  him  a  present  of  my  printed  pieces  ;  he  had 
desired  to  hear  my  comedy.  La  Verite  dans  le 
Tin,  and  I  had  had  the  kindness  to  go  and  read  it 
to  him.  I  had  promised  to  read  him  Senri  IV., 
for  which  he  had  asked  me  too.  On  the  day  when 
I  was  fool  enough  to  receive  him  I  gave  all  my 
14 
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attention  to  him  and  his  wife,  and  did  my  best  to 
bore  myself  with  talking  to  them  of  nothing  but 
their  England,  and  of  whatever  might  interest 
those  two  donkeys.  At  dessert,  although  I  had 
a  bad  cold,  I  sang  some  of  my  songs,  and  took 
a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  amuse  in  order  to  get 
him  to  follow  suit.     But  it  was  all  of  no  use. 

'*As  he  used  his  stomach  as  a  pretext,  saying 
that,  after  having  so  well  dined,  it  was  too  full 
to  allow  him  to  do  anything,  I  determined  to  con- 
found him.     So  I  invited  him  to  dinner  for  the 
following  Friday.    He  promised  to  come,  and  when 
I  had  his  word  I  begged  him  to  arrive  at  half -past 
twelve,  so  as  to  be  in  a   condition  to  afford  us 
pleasure.     At  that  he  remained  disconcerted,  and 
appeared  very  sorry  at  having  accepted  so  thought- 
lessly.    On  that  day  I  went  no  further ;  but  on 
the  morrow,  wishing  to  drive  him  into  a  corner, 
I  called  on  him  once   more  in   the  morning.     I 
made   him   anew   the    same   proposal,  and,  after 
having  compared  my  behaviour  with  his,  I  asked 
him   finally    what    he   thought   of   himself.     He 
still  refused  flatly  what  I  asked,  and,  to  all  the 
remarks  I  made,  beat  about  the  bush,  receiving 
me    with    true    English    impertinence,    i.e.    the 
coarsest  and  most  ungraceful  conduct.     He  pre- 
tended that  he  had  letters  to  finish,  and  all  he 
did  was  to  dot  the  i's  of  three  which  were  ready, 
waiting  to  be  sealed.     As  to  that  point,  I  told 
some  one  who  sees  him   often  to  let  him  know 
that  he  had,  after  all,  acted  a  scene  before  me, 
and  one  I  would  make  use  of  some  day :  that  of 
an  insolent   person   receiving    an   intruder.      He 
did  not  even  show  me  out.     Such  is  apparently  the 
way  he  receives  English  authors  who  persecute 
him   in    order   to    get   their   plays   acted   at    his 
theatre.     It  is  evident  that  the  income  of  sixty 
thousand  francs  a  year  which  he  has  made  by  his 
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management  of  the  London  Comedy,  and  the 
praises  with  which  he  has  heen  intoxicated,  have 
sent  him  stark  mad.  He  forgets  that  he  is  only, 
and  never  will  be  anything  more  than,  an  actor, 
and  that,  however  far  one  may  carry  that  talent, 
to  be  a  good  actor  is  no  great  matter.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  Monsieur  Garrick  is  very 
intelligent.  I  saw  a  comedy  of  his,  translated 
in  the  Journal  etranger^  and  I  found  in  it  neither 
wit,  genius,  nor  talent.  As  to  the  rank  that  an 
actor  holds  in  society,  I  confess  that  that  has  been 
settled  by  prejudice,  and  that  a  place  has  been 
assigned  him  above  that  of  the  hangman,  although 
he  is  considered  to  be  less  necessary."^ 

But  that  was  the  only  complaint  heard  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  chorus  of  approbation ;  both  as 
an  actor  and  as  a  man,  Garrick  was  admired  by 
all  who  knew  him.  The  Frenchmen  he  met 
regretted  that  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  deprived  the  French  stage  of  such  an 
ornament ;  and  even  twelve  years  later  Gibbon 
could  assure  his  friend  that  the  salons  of  Paris 
still  resounded  with  the  name  and  the  praises  of 
Mr.  Garrick. 

What  was  the  true  reason  for  this  dazzling 
success  amongst  the  Encyclopedists  and  their 
friends  ?  The  Anglomania  of  the  period  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  explanation.  Sterne, 
Hume,  Walpole,  Wilkes  and  others  had  been 
feted  at  Paris.  But  their  opinions  had  not  been 
quoted,  their  personalities  had  not  excited  so 
particular  an  interest,  they  had  not  been  set  by 
general  judgment  above  Frenchmen  of  their  class. 
The  actor's  great  talent,  of  course,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  partial  answer  to  our  question;  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Garrick  was  truer  to 

^  The  Lying  Fa^e^,  August  1757. 

'  Journal  of  C0II6,  January  1765,  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 
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nature  than  Clairon  and  Le  Kain,  that  his  range 
was  wider  and  his  ohservation  more  penetrating 
than  those  of  Preville,  and,  above  all,  that  he  was 
more  versatile  than  any  of  his  French  colleagues. 
But  he  had  two  other  points  in  his  favour  :  first, 
he  arrived  in  France  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
Shakespearean  discussion  had  reached  an  acute 
stage ;  Avhen  two  hosts  were  being  formed,  the  one 
around  Voltaire  to  defend  Racine,  Corneille,  and 
French  dramatic  poetry  in  general  against  the 
attacks  of  the  other,  the  Anglicizing  party :  at 
that  moment  Garrick  appeared,  and,  by  showing  in 
his  little  recitals  the  poignant  force  of  some  of 
Shakespeare's  scenes,  shook  the  faith  of  many  who 
knew  the  English  poet  from  Voltaire's  ridiculous 
and  unfair  analyses  or  translations.  Thus  Garrick 
established  the  dramatist's  and  his  own  reputation 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  then  he  was  the 
perfect  model  of  that  natural  actor  and  the  true 
representative  of  that  drame  bourgeois  which 
Diderot  and  Grimm  had  long  been  preaching 
amid  the  decadence  of  classic  tragedy  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  English  theatre  and  novel. 
When  one  reads,  in  the  JEntretiens  sur  le  Fils 
Naturel,  or  in  the  Essai  sur  la  poSsie  drama tiqne 
the  principles  of  the  rising  school,  one  sees  how 
well  they  were  united  and  carried  to  their  highest 
point  in  Garrick's  style  of  acting.  Inspired  by 
the  study  of  Lillo,  Moore,  and  Shakespeare, 
Diderot  demands  at  every  moment  a  simple 
method,  instead  of  the  stifP,  measured,  mannered, 
and  cold  action  of  the  French  tragic  stage;  he 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  gesture  :  ''  We  speak 
too  much  in  our  plays ;  and,  in  consequence,  our 
actors  do  not  act  enough."  He  condemns  long 
monologues,  calling  them  ''  bird-like  prattle,  the 
contrary  of  the  true  voice  of  nature  "  ;  he  main- 
tains that  pauses  should  be  marked  in  sentences, 
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that  inarticulate  cries  should  at  times  be  uttered, 
that  speeches  should  be  interrupted  by  the  in- 
stinctive movements  of  passion ;  in  a  word,  he 
desired  in  the  actor  that  vivacity,  that  absence  of 
attitude  and  convention,  that  imitation  (theatrical, 
perhaps)  of  life  by  which  Garrick  won  applause.^ 
Eor  those  who  extolled  the  drama  of  middle-class 
life  at  the  expense  of  Aristotelian  tragedy,  Garrick 
was  the  finest  example  that  could  have  been 
imagined ;  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
have  set  him  on  a  pedestal  and  said  to  the  whole 
world  :  "  See  what  perfection  might  be  reached  on 
the  stage,  if  only  our  principles  were  practised." 

There  is  little  need  to  add  that  Garrick 's 
portrait  was  painted  during  his  stay  at  Paris  ;  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  desirous  of  securing  it  for  that 
same  collection  of  notabilities  in  which  he  had 
already  included  the  countenance  of  Sterne,  en- 
trusted the  commission  to  the  same  artist, 
Carmontelle.  That  artist,  in  spite  of  difficulties 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  secured  a  good 
likeness,  and  represented  Garrick  in  a  tragic  pose 
interrupted  by  the  entry  of  the  comic  Garrick.^ 

'  See  the  description  of  Garrick's  acting  given  on  p.  46. 

^  This  little  portrait  is  to-day  in  the  Musee  de  Condy  at  Chan- 
tilly,  collection  du  due  d'Aumale ;  it  is,  like  the  other  portraits  by 
Carmontelle,  a  wash-drawing.  On  the  back  is  to  be  read,  in  the 
writing  of  Ledans,  to  whom  the  preservation  of  this  precious  col- 
lection is  due,  "  Le  celebre  Garrick,  tragique  et  comique.  Car- 
montelle delinavit  ad  vivum^  1765.  Cette  caricature  fut  faite  au 
Raincy,  sous  les  yeux  de  M.  le  due  d'Orleans  et  passe  pour  uue 
des  plus  ^arfaitement  _  ressemblantes  de  I'auteur,  dont  le  merite 
connu  etait  la  rainutieuse  fidelite  dans  la  physionomie."  (See 
Chantilly,  les  portraits  de  Carmontelle,  par  F.  A.  Gruyer,  Paris, 
1902.)  As  M.  Gruyer  remarks,  the  portrait  is  by  no  means  a 
caricature  ;  it  is  a  most  successful  and  characteristic  study.  The 
tragic  Garrick,  clad  in  blue,  is  stepping  towards  a  door,  whence 
comes  the  comic  Garrick,  in  a  red  coat,  and  seemindy  laughing 
at  the  poetic  rapture  of  his  double.  The  picture  might  be  called 
I'  A  Meeting  between  Macbeth  and  Abel  Drugger."  It  was  painted 
m  the  spring  of  1765,  just  before  the  actor's  return  to  England. 
In  the  same  collection  there  are  an  excellent  portrait  of  Sterne., 
and  a  sketch,  not  so  masterly,  of  Dr.  Maty. 
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For  his  part,  the  actor  received  so  many  requests 
for  souvenirs  that,  as  early  as  November  20th,  we 
find  him  requesting  George  to  send  over  a  whole 
packet  of  engravings.  We  quote  the  letter  in 
full: 

Paris, 

My  dear  George,  iV^ov.  20,  i764. 

Having  this  opportunity  by  the 
youngest  Dance  to  send  you  three  lines, 
I  can't  withstand  the  temptation.  I  am  at 
this  moment  not  so  well  as  I  have  been ;  I 
have  had  so  many  invitations  from  the  most 
respectable  people  here  that  I  could  not  gain- 
say such  flattery  and  have  made  a  little  too 
free  w*^  the  good  creature.  I  was  last  night, 
after  dining  with  the  Controller  of  the 
Finances,  taken  with  a  shivering  fit  at  the 
French  play-house,  and  went  home,  much  in- 
disposed. I  then  grew  sick,  but  after  puking 
a  little  was  better ;  whether  it  will  please  to 
visit  me  again  I  can't  tell ;  but  if  it  does  we 
shall  give  it  a  little  bark  and  send  it  to 
y*  devil  who,  I  believe,  sent  it  me. 

This  brother  of  Dance  is  worth  your  ac- 
quaintance. I  have  heard  nothing  of  y''  Dance 
since  I  left  England.  He  is  politick  and 
wary.  The  stage  has  spoilt  him  and  you  may 
tell  him  so  from  me.  His  brothers  are  y^ 
most  worthy,  ingenious  men  I  know.  He 
will  deliver  into  y''  hands  some  musick  he  was 
so  kind  to  procure  me  at  Eome,  with  some 
few  books  and  marble  apples. 

Your  sister  hopes  that  y^  Gardener's  leaving 
us  is  not  owing  to  some  quarrel  with  Charles ; 
'tis  very  odd  that  he  does  not  stay  our  return  ; 
as  I  said  before  you  will  manage  y^  best  for 
us  without  indulging  Charles's  partiality.  I 
hope  you   have  receiv'd  my  key  and   done 
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what  is  proper  with  regard  to  y*  two  dehts  of 
poor  Hubert  and  Churchill ;  upon  recollection, 
I  think  and  am  almost  sure  that  Churchill 
gave  me  his  bond  ;  I  ask'd  him  for  nothing — 
he  was  in  distress  and  I  assisted  him. 

I  am  so  plagu'd  here  for  my  prints  or 
rather  prints  of  me  that  I  must  desire  you 
to  send  me  by  the  first  opportunity  six  prints 
from  E^eynolds'  picture  ^ ;  you  may  apply  to 
y*  engraver,  he  lives  in  Leicester  Fields  and 
his  name  is  Pisher.  He  will  give  you  good 
ones  if  he  knows  they  are  for  me.  You  must 
likewise  send  me  a  King  Lear  by  Wilson, 
B.amlet  d",  Jaffier  and  Belvi{dera)  by  Zoffani ; 
speak  to  him  for  2  or  3  and  what  else  he 
may  have  done  of  me.  There  is  likewise  a 
print  of  me,  as  I  am,  from  Liotard's  picture, 
scrap'd  by  MacArdel.^  Send  me  2  or  3  of 
them  (speak  to  MacArdel)  and  any  other 
prints  of  me,  if  tolerable,  that  I  can't  re- 
member. If  you  consult  with  this  Dance,  he 
will  tell  you  how  to  pack  them  for  carriage 
and  will  choose  the  prints  for  me  if  you  are 
too  busy.  Pray,  dear  George,  don't  neglect 
this,  for  I  am  worried  to  death  about  them. 
I  hope  you  continue  well,  and  make  good  use 
of  y''  Rubbish.  Write  when  you  can,  and  tell 
Colman  not  to  neglect  me.  Our  love  to  your 
babies. 

Yours  ever  and  most  affectionately, 

D.  Garrick. 

I  find  by  a  Poem  of  poor  Churchill  called 
F*  Candidate,  that  y*  town  was  angry  at  my 
leaving  them.     They  must  be  pleased  again. 

'  This  represents  Garrick  between  Melpomene  and  Thalia.  A 
pirated  copy  of  this  engraving  had  later  a  considerable  sale  at  Paris, 
under  the  title  of  L'homme  entre  le  vice  et  la  vertu. 

'  See  frontispiece. 
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When  he  had  received  the  engravings,  he 
distributed  them  to  his  friends  ^ ;  this  was  a 
preparation  for  departure. 

''I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  dear  friend," 
writes  Marmontel  to  him,  ''  for  the  handsome 
present  you  have  made  me.  It  will  ornament 
my  oratory  beside  Mile  Clairon;  and  whenever 
I  desire  to  feel  my  soul  penetrated  and  raised 
to  the  tone  of  great  and  beautiful  nature,  I  shall 
cast  my  eyes  on  that  picture.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
pledge  of  your  friendship  which  will  be  dear  to 
me  all  my  life.  Preserve  carefully  that  tender 
feeling  for  a  man  who  does  more  than  admire 
you,  who  honours  and  loves  you  with  all  his 
heart. 

"  Maemontel. 

"If  you  are  at  home  one  of  these  mornings, 
I  will  come  and  embrace  you.''^ 

In  the  same  way,  on  the  eve  of  the  actor's 
departure,  Grimm  sent  to  fetch  lohat  is  to 
embellish  his  solitude:  "May  God  keep  you  and 
give  you  grace  to  love  and  regret  us  as  much 
as  we  love  and  regret  you  !  Amen  !  If  you  have 
any  commands  in  this  country,  accord  me  the 
preference.     My  respects  to  Madame  Garrick." 

It  is  this  last  friend  who  will  best  sum  up  for 
us  the  impression  that  Gtirrick  had  made  on  his 
acquaintances  at  Paris : 

"  That  great  and  illustrious  actor,  that  Roscius 

^  He  distributed,  too,  English  dictionaries,  undoubtedly  copies 
of  his  friend  Johnson's  (see  a  letter  from  Monnet,  Boaden,  vol.  ii. 
p.  447).  Was  this  to  help  his  French  friends  to  understand 
Shakespeare  ? 

^  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  426.  In  spite  of  the  admiration  he  expressed 
for  Garrick,  and  the  protestations  of  friendship  he  lavished  on  him, 
Marmontel  did  nothing  to  continue  relations  with  the  actor  after 
his  departure,  and  does  not  even  mention  his  name  in  his  Memoires. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  astonishing  in  that ;  Marmontel's  was  a 
superficial  and  selfish  nature. 
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of  the  English,  or  rather  of  the  moderns,  for  great 
talents  have  no  country,  but  belong  to  all  those 
who  know  how  to  appreciate  them,  in  a  word, 
David  Garrick,  has  kept  his  promise;  he  has  passed 
six  months  with  us,  after  having  travelled  all 
over  Italy,  and  it  is  now  three  months  since  he 
went  back  to  England.  He  would  be  ungrateful 
if  he  had  not  a  little  regret  at  leaving  Erance, 
where  he  has  received  the  most  distinguished 
welcome,  but  where  he  has  restricted  himself  for 
preference  to  the  society  of  the  Philosophers,  whose 
regrets  he  carries  away  with  him,  and  whose  tone, 
manners,  and  enlightenment  he  cherishes  in  his 
turn. 

"  I  ask  pardon  of  the  English  for  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  but  I  have  nearly  always  seen  them 
exaggerate  their  good  points,  and  exalt  their  men 
of  talent,  often  gratuitously  enough,  but  very 
frankly,  above  the  celebrated  and  illustrious  in 
other  nations.  This  is  the  first  time  that  they 
have  not  imposed  upon  me.  Garrick  is  truly 
above  all  praise,  and  one  must  have  seen  him 
to  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  his  superiority; 
but  it  may  also  be  said  that  when  one  has  not 
seen  him,  one  has  not  seen  acting.  This  player 
is  the  first  and  the  only  one  who  fulfilled  all  my 
imagination  expected  and  demanded  of  an  actor ; 
and  he  has  proved  to  me,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  ideas  we  conceive  of  perfection  are  not 
as  chimerical  as  certain  narrow-minded  people 
would  have  us  believe :  there  are  no  bounds 
that  genius  cannot  overstep. 

"  The  great  art  of  David  Garrick  consists  in 
the  facility  with  which  he  abandons  his  own 
personality  and  puts  himself  in  the  situation  of 
him  he  has  to  represent ;  and  w^hen  once  he  has 
filled  himself  with  that  character,  he  ceases  to 
be  Garrick,  and  becomes  the  person  assigned  to 
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him.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  he  changes  his  part, 
he  becomes  so  different  from  himself  that  you 
would  say  he  had  changed  his  features  and  his 
form,  and  one  has  the  greatest  difficulty  possible 
in  persuading  oneself  that  it  is  the  same  man.  .  .  . 
Garrick  indulges  neither  in  grimaces  nor  in 
caricature ;  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
his  features  come  from  the  manner  in  which  his 
deepest  feelings  work.  He  never  oversteps  truth, 
and  he  knows  that  other  inconceivable  secret  of 
making  his  appearance  increase  in  beauty  by  no 
other  aid  than  that  of  passion.  .  .  .  Garrick  is  of 
middle  stature,  small  rather  than  big.  His  face 
is  agreeable,  and  wears  a  witty  expression ;  his 
eyes  are  wonderfully  animated.  His  vivacity  is 
extreme.  He  has  much  wit,  and  his  intelligence 
is  keen  and  precise.  He  is  a  perfect  monkey, 
imitating  everything  he  sees ;  yet  he  always 
remains  graceful.  He  has  perfected  his  great 
talents  by  a  profound  study  of  nature  and  by 
researches  full  of  shrewdness  and  of  broadness 
of  thought.  Eor  that  purpose  he  is  ever  mingling 
with  the  crowd,  and  it  is  there  that  he  comes  on 
nature  in  all  its  native  originality.  .  .  .  He  main- 
tains that  Racine,  so  beautiful  and  enchanting 
to  read,  cannot  be  acted,  because  he  says  every- 
thing, and  leaves  the  actor  nothing  to  do,  and 
that,  moreover,  the  harmony  of  E^acine's  verse 
necessitates  a  sort  of  sing-song  far  removed  from 
true  declamation.  We  soon  agreed  with  Roscius- 
Garrick  on  all  these  points,  we  who  form  here 
a  little  flock  of  faithful  believers,  acknowledging 
Homer,  iEschylus,  and  Sophocles  for  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  intoxicating  ourselves  with  genius 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  without  distinction 
of  language  or  nation.  The  English  Eoscius  was 
of  the  religion  and  church  of  our  little  flock."  ^ 

*  CorrespoTidance  litUraire,  1765.   Tourneux's  edition,  vol  vi.  p.  318. 
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When  Grimm  sent  this  description  to  his 
subscribers  Garrick  was  already  back  again  in 
London.  His  departure  from  Paris  had  coin- 
cided Avith  the  commencement  of  a  struggle 
between  his  fellow  actors  of  the  Erench  Comedy 
and  the  authorities,  an  affair  with  which  Garrick's 
name  was  slightly  associated.  An  actor  named 
Dubois,  whose  principal  talent  consisted  in  being 
the  father  of  a  pretty  daughter,  had  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  doctor,  whose  bill  he  refused  to  pay. 
Mile  Clairon,  very  touchy  wherever  the  honour 
of  her  calling  and  of  the  Comedie  was  concerned, 
somewhat  jealous,  too,  perhaps,  of  Mile  Dubois, 
urged  her  principal  colleagues  to  refuse  to  col- 
laborate with  the  defaulter.  La  Dubois,  with 
true  filial  piety,  espoused  her  parent's  cause. 
She  had  a  powerful  friend  in  the  Marechal  de 
Richelieu,  on  whom,  as  Eirst  Gentleman  in 
Waiting,  depended  the  direction  of  the  Erench 
Comedy.  Moved  by  her  tears,  M.  de  Richelieu 
ordered  the  comedians  to  give,  on  April  15th,  1765, 
the  Siege  de  Calais.  Accordingly  Clairon,  Le 
Kain,  Mole,  Dauberval,  and  Brizard,  who  all 
belonged  to  the  cast  of  this  piece,  presented 
themselves  at  the  theatre ;  but,  when  they  learnt 
that  Dubois  was  to  play  his  accustomed  role,  they 
all  felt  suddenly  "indisposed,"  and  went  home. 
To  this  breach  of  discipline  the  Marechal  was  not 
long  in  replying :  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  the 
refractory  actors.  They  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Eor  I'Eveque,  where  they  remained  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  May.  It  is  said  that 
Garrick  had  offered  to  shelter  Le  Kain  and  Mole 
in  his  own  apartments ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
did  not  surrender  themselves  till  April  17th.  It 
is  perfectly  certain  that  the  English  actor  showed 
a  great  deal  of  spirit — more  than  the  affair 
required — in  backing  up  his  friends,  and  that  he 
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offered  pecuniary  assistance  to  Mile.  Clairon  and 
to  Mole.^  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  Homeric 
struggle,  and  whilst  his  Erench  colleagues  were 
still  in  prison,  that  he  left  Erance  ;  but  the  echoes 
of  the  combat  followed  him  to  England.^ 

1  See  Part  IV. 

'  For  further  details  one  may  consult  the  book  by  M.  Funck- 
Brentano  already  quoted.  Clairon  went  off  to  prison  in  the  coach 
of  her  friend,  the  wife  of  the  Intendant  de  Paris.  She  declared 
loudly  that  in  so  just  a  cause  she  would  forfeit  all,  sauf  Vho7ineur  ; 
and  received  from  the  officer  in  charge  of  her  the  cutting  reply, 
'*  Vous  avez  raison,  mademoiselle  ;  oil  il  n'y  a  rien,  le  roi  perd  ses 
droits."  There  is  in  the  Forster  Collection  a  long,  unpublished  letter 
about  this  affair,  sent  by  either  Brizard  or  Dauberval  to  Garrick  ; 
we  quote  it  here  in  the  original  French,  as  a  translation  would  spoil 
the  curiosities  of  its  style  : 

'*Je  vous  aurais  r6pondu  plus  tot,  Mon  cher  Garrick,  si  je  n'avais 
pas  perdu  Fadresse  que  j'avais  prise  de  la  personne  qui  a  eu  la 
complaisance  de  m'envoyer  votre  reponse  ;  et,  ne  me  souciant  pas 
d'etre  lu  k  la  poste  de  Paris  en  vous  adressant  directement 
d'autres,  je  fais  faire  a  celle-ci  un  tour :  je  I'envoie  k  Geneve 
d'oii  elle  vous  sera  adressee. 

"Vous  me  demandez  les  suites  de  notre  affaire.  En  voici  un 
extrait :  M"'  Clairon  et  Le  Kain  viennent  depuis  hier  de  demander 
leur  conge  ;  je  ne  sais  quelles  en  seront  les  suites.  II  me  parait 
que  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'honn^tes  gens  sensibles  au  TheMre  frangais 
va  prendre  le  meme  parti  ;  jugez  si  je  dois,  si  je  veux  etre  le  dernier. 
Le  motif  de  ces  retraites  est  le  desordre,  la  zizanie  epouvantable 
et  indigne  qui  regnent  parmi  nous  et  que  M.  le  marechal  a  pris  soin 
d'y  repandre  pour  diviser  les  esprits  aont  I'union  etait  nuisible  a 
la  protection  ouverte  et  aveugle  qu'il  accorde  a  la  fiUe  du  plus 
meprisable  de  tons  les  hommes.  Depuis  nos  vingt-quatre  jours  de 
prison,  aprfes  notre  sortie  nous  aurions  eu  lieu  d'attendre  qu'en 
voulant  exclure  de  notre  soci^te  un  malhonnete  homme,  9'aurait  ete 
un  acheminement  k  rendre  notre  etat  et  notre  societe  estimables  et 
dignes  de  consideration.  Tout  au  contraire  :  la  haine  non  renfermee 
de  M.  de  Bichelieu  pour  les  gens  qui  ont  exclus  Dubois  a  fait  tourner 
de  son  cote,  comme  dispensateur  de  graces,  les  gens  qui  en  ont  besoin. 
Les  interets  particuliers  ont  absorbe  celui  du  general,  et  de  vingt 
personnes  qui  ont  juge  par  ecrit  le  Coquin  digne  d'etre  chasse,  il  ne 
reste  presque  de  constants  dans  leur  opinion  fondee  que  les  cinq 
devoues  qui  n'encensent  pas  la  fortune  au  prix  de  leur  honneur. 
Vous  savez,  sans  doute,  qu'au  lieu  de  chasser  ignominieusement 
Dubois,  comme  il  le  meritait,  et  avec  tout  I'eclat  dont  nous  avions 
besoin  pour  nous  justifier  aux  yeux  du  public,  on  a  souffert  qu'il 
demand^t  sa  retraite  que  Von  lui  a  accorde  comme  a  un  honnete 
homme.  Vous  n'ignorez  pas  qu'outre  les  24  jours  de  prison,  il  a  fallu 
une  autre  vengeance  a  M.  le  Marechal,  et  qu'outre  la  douceur  du 
traitement  qu'il  a  fait  a  Dubois,  il  lui  a  accorde  avec  sa  retraite  et 
sa  pension,  la  somme  de  quatre  mille  livres,  payable  de  notre  argent 
au  1"  avril  prochain.     Un  memoire  imprime  fait  et  public  d^s  le 
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commencement  de  I'affaire  relativement  au  sieur  Dubois,  et  tendant 
h  prouver  qu'un  comedien  n'a  pas  droit  d'affirmer— ce  memoire,  dis-je, 
que  MM.  les  GentiLsliommes  de  la  Chambre  auraient  dti  par  honneur 
pour  un  corps  qu'ils  commandent,  faire  condamner,  subsiste  encore 
dans  tout  son  entier,  gritce  k  la  haine  de  M.  le  Marechal  contre  la 
Comedie  en  general,  dont  il  n'excepte  que  ceux  qui  ont  eu  la  bassesse 
de  prot^ger  ouvertement  Dubois,  et  ceux  qui  par  un  int^ret  sordide 
et  Das  se  sont  separ6s  de  la  bonne  cause,  qui  fut  un  instant  com- 
mune, et  qui  pour  avoir  maintenant  moins  de  soutiens,  n'en  est  pas 
moins  autant  noble  et  autant  juste  qu'elle  le  fut  alors.  La  Cabale 
de  la  D""  Dubois  s'accroit  tons  les  jours  dans  le  parterre  ;  on  ne  laisse 
pas  au  public  sain  et  tranquille  le  plaisir  de  jouir  du  spectacle; 
chaque  occasion  d'aigreur  contre  les  comediens  est  imagin^e,  ourdie 
et  mise  h  fin  avec  un  soin  digne  des  honnetes  personnes  qui  la  con- 
seillent.  Enfin,  mon  cher  ami,  dans  notre  situation,  Tnomme  k 
talents  rougit  de  I'execution  thetttrale,  I'homme  de  probite  rougit  de 
son  etat,  et  I'liomme  sensible  gemit  et  s'affute  d'indignation.  II  n'est 
qu'un  seul  moyen  de  pouvoir  vivre  avec  soi-meme,  c'est  d'abandonner 
une  profession  honteuse,  avilie  et  fl^trissante  ;  c'est  d'en  embrasser 
une  libre  et  de  vivre  sous  I'appui  des  lois."  ^ 
•  Coll.  Forster,  vol.  xxii.  add. 
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Mlle  Clairon^  took  care  to  keep  Garrick  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  "  strike "  she  had 
organized.  Very  soon  after  his  departure  we  find 
her  writing  to  thank  him  for  a  letter  of  sympathy, 
and,  in  truly  tragic  style,  pouring  her  lamen- 
tations into  his  friendly  ear  : 

''  My  soul,  for  ever  pierced  hy  a  treatment  so 
barbarous  and  unjust,  has  need,  my  dear  friend, 
of  the  pleasure  your  letter  has  just  caused.  That 
letter  has  stayed  for  a  few  moments  the  indig- 
nation and  the  grief  which  consume  me.  Neyer 
did  my  health  cause  such  great  anxiety  for  my 
life ;  never  were  the  accidents  to  which  I  am 
subject  so  manifold  and  so  violent ;  but  be  easy, 
my  courage  is  still  superior  to  my  ills."  ^ 

Eor  their  part,  the  Garricks  were  unceasing  in 

'  There  are  five  letters  from  Mlle  Clairon  to  Garrick,  all  published 
by  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  428,  432,  476,  460,  440. 

*  "  Mon  Ame,  k  jamais  pen^tree  d'un  traitement  aussi  barbare 
qu'injuste,  avait  besoin,  mon  cher  ami,  du  plaisir  que  votre  lettre 
vient  de  lui  faire.  Cette  lettre  a  suspendu  quelques  moments  I'in- 
dignation  et  la  douleur  qui  me  consument.  Jamais  ma  sant6  n'a 
donn6  de  si  grandes  inquietudes  pour  ma  vie,  jamais  les  accidents 
auxquels  je  suis  sujette  n'ont  6t6  aussi  multiplies  et  aussi  violents ; 
mais  soyez  tranquille,  mon  courage  est  encore  au-dessus  de  mes 
maux."  (Letter  of  May  9th,  1765  :  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  432.) 
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their  attentions ;  Mrs.  Garrick  sent  her  a  present 
by  a  friend;  the  actor  ordered  Antonio  Carara, 
the  Italian  courier  who  had  accompanied  him  on 
his  tour,  and  whom  he  had  left  at  Paris,  to  call 
and  see  if  he  could  in  any  way  he  useful  to  her. 
The  note  they  received  in  acknowledgment  of 
these  politenesses  was  short,  hut  in  it  the  actress, 
in  spite  of  her  weakness  and  distress,  managed 
to  give  a  truly  heart-rending  sketch  of  her 
condition : 

''  I  am  in  daily  risk  of  death,  and,  since  the  day 
when  abbe  Bontemps  handed  me  the  parcel  of 
gauze  your  charming  wife  was  good  enough  to 
entrust  to  him,  I  have  been  so  ill  that  I  dared  not 
think  of  thanking  her.  I  cannot  see,  and  only 
just  hear ;  I  cannot  go  from  one  chair  to  another 
without  assistance ;  death  would  be  less  cruel 
than  my  present  state ;  but  my  heart  is  still 
whole,  it  is  grateful ;  it  loves  both  of  you  for 
ever,  and  desires  nothing  so  much  as  to  prove  it 
to  you."^ 

She  repaired  to  Switzerland,  there  to  ask  the 
advice  of  Tronchin,  the  celebrated  doctor.  Passing 
through  Perney,  she  found  enough  strength  to  act 
before  Voltaire,  and  to  rouse  him  to  enthusiasm  at 
the  sound  of  his  own  verses.  They  talked  of 
Garrick,  and  Clairon  recounted  how,  at  the  date 
of  her  imprisonment,  the  English  actor  had  made 
her  a  princely  offer  of  assistance — 500  louis  :  ''Is 
there  in  all  Prance  a  duke  or  a  marshal  generous 
and  honourable  enough  to  do  as  much.^"  asked 
Voltaire  of  his  friends.^ 

But  at  the  same  moment  we  find  her  com- 
plaining of  the  irregularity  of  her  London 
correspondent.  Garrick  makes  use  of  the  faithful 
Antonio,^  passing  that  way  with  a  new  convoy  of 

*  Undated  letter — June  1765  :  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 
'  Boaden,  vol.  i.  p.  196.  ^  Boaden,  ihid. 
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tourists,  to  transmit  his  excuses ;  then  he  sends 
her  a  pine-apple^ — at  that  date  something  of  a 
rarity,  especially  in  France — with  an  invitation 
to  come  and  stay  at  Hampton.  ''  Your  pine-apple 
was  the  finest  in  the  world,"  replies  Clairon,  "  your 
letter  gave  me  the  liveliest  pleasure,  and  were  it 
possible  for  you  to  accord  me  some  of  those 
delicious  moments  you  pass  with  your  friends  and 
your  wife,  who  is  charming,  although  she  is  yours, 
you  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  happiness  of 
my  life,  for  I  love  you  very  truly  and  earnestly." 
Eut  as  to  going  to  see  her  friends  in  England, 
that  was  a  more  difficult  matter.  *' One  of  the 
things  I  love  best  in  the  world  is  my  Garrick  ; 
certainly  I  would  go  to  see  him  if  I  were  his 
mistress ;  but  how  can  I  travel  without  fortune  ? 
The  Erench  Comedy  procures  me  nought  but 
fatigue  and  infirmities,  the  honour  of  being 
occasionally  lodged  at  the  king's  expense,  as  you 
have  seen,  and  that's  all.  So  it  is  you  who  will 
have  to  come  and  see  me." ^ 

A  few  months  later,  when  the  coldness  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  public  in  face  of  her  haughty 
and  uncompromising  attitude  was  having  the 
effect  of  making  her  yet  more  stiff-necked,  she 
took  her  pen  anew  and  wrote  Garrick  an  epistle 
full  of  grief,  spite,  and  recrimination :  *'  The 
authorities  persist  in  refusing  to  allow  me  to 
retire.     There  are  no  persecutions  which  I  have 

*  This  pine-apple  had  many  adventures,  and  never  came  to  hand. 
Garrick  had  entrusted  it  to  abbe  Bonnet,  who  was  returning  from 
London  to  Paris.  In  the  coach  and  on  the  boat  Bonnet  kept  it 
close  at  hand ;  but  at  Calais  he  had  to  take  horse,  and  so  told  a 
servant  to  put  the  precious  fruit  in  a  friend's  chaise.  When  he 
arrived  at  Paris  the  pine-apple  had  vanished  !  An  English  friend 
wrote  to  London  for  another ;  but  before  its  arrival  the  prodigal 
turned  up— in  a  deplorable  state !  The  abbe  naturally  presented 
the  second  as  Garrick's  present,  and  only  some  time  later  dared  to 
explain  his  innocent  fraud  to  the  actress.  See  his  amusing  letter 
in  English,  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  463. 

'  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  460,  461. 
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not  experienced ;  all  that  has  brought  me  near  to 
death ;  but  I  will  not  change  even  must  I  die  ! 
That  would  be  weakness  or  cowardice  :  my  soul  is 
incapable  of  either ;  my  firmness  will  tire  out  my 
persecutors.  Entire  glory  or  repose,  that  is  my 
cry.  .  .  .  And  then  I  must  tell  you  that  M.  Le 
Kain  is  the  biggest  knave,  the  biggest  cheat,  and 
the  nastiest  wretch  I  know ;  this  is  not  hearsay. 
I  have  proof  in  writing,  in  his  own  hand.  Yet  it 
is  to  me,  and  to  me  alone,  that  he  owes  an  extra 
quarter-share  for  his  wife,  a  royal  pension  for 
himself,  and  a  testimonial  to  his  probity,  which 
was  attacked  by  one  of  his  superiors,  and  more 
than  suspected  by  others."  ^ 

On  this  speech  Mile  Clairon  makes  her  exit. 
She  was  a  great  tragedian  even  in  her  anger ;  but 
her  anger  was  too  great  for  her  fortunes.  Poor 
woman !  other  disappointments  awaited  her. 
Abandoned  by  the  public  whose  idol  she  had 
believed  she  was,  she  was  soon  to  find  herself 
forsaken  by  a  lover  for  whom  she  had  made  real 
and  important  sacrifices.  A  gilded  exile  at 
Anspach,  where  she  was  invited  by  the  young 
margrave,  consoled  and  saddened  her.  She  was 
old  and  poor  when  she  came  back  to  Paris  in 
1791.  Through  these  long  years  she  certainly 
carried  in  her  heart  a  tender  remembrance  of 
the  great  English  actor  who  had  admired  her 
and  praised  her  talent.  What  would  have  been 
her  disillusion  could  she  have  read  the  following 
letter  !— 

*'  Your  idea  of  Prance  exactly  agrees  with  mine. 
Their  politesse  has  reduced  their  character  to  such 
a  sameness,  and  their  humours  and  passions  are 
so  curbed  by  habit,  that  when  you  have  seen  half 
a  dozen  Prench  men  and  women  you  have  seen  the 

*  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  440,  441. 
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whole/  In  England  (and  I  suppose  in  Denmark) 
every  man  is  a  distinct  being,  and  requires  a 
distinct  study  to  investigate  him ;  it  is  from  this 
great  variety  that  our  comedies  are  less  uniform 
than  the  Prench,  and  our  characters  more  strong 
and  dramatic. 

''  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  about 
'  the  Clairon '  ?  Your  dissection  of  her  is  as 
accurate  as  if  you  had  opened  her  alive  ;  she  has 
everything  that  art  and  a  good  understanding, 
with  great  natural  spirit,  can  give  her.  But  then 
I  fear  (and  I  only  tell  you  my  fears  and  open  my 
soul  to  you)  the  heart  has  none  of  those  instan- 
taneous feelings,  that  life  -  blood,  that  keen 
sensibility  that  bursts  at  once  from  genius,  and, 
like  electrical  fire,  shoots  through  the  veins, 
marrow,  bones  and  all  of  every  spectator. 
Madame  Clairon  is  so  conscious  and  certain  of 
what  she  can  do,  that  she  never,  I  believe,  had 
the  feelings  of  the  instant  come  upon  her  un- 
expectedly ;  but  I  pronounce  that  the  greatest 
strokes  of  genius  have  been  unknown  to  the  actor 
himself,  till  circumstances,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
scene,  has  sprung  the  mine  as  it  were,  as  much  to 
his  own  surprise  as  that  of  the  audience.  Thus  I 
make  a  great  difference  between  a  great  genius 
and  a  good  actor.  The  first  will  always  realize 
the  feelings  of  his  character,  and  be  transported 
beyond  himself;  while  the  other,  with  great 
powers  and  good  sense,  will  give  great  pleasure 
to  an  audience,  but  never 

Pectus  inaniter  angit, 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet 
Ut  magus.^ 

^  Sterne  has  expressed  exactly  the  same  opinion  in  his  Sentipiental 
Journey,  where  he  compares  the  French  to  rubbed  shillings ; 
Muralt,  too,  in  his  Lettres  sur  les  Frani'ais. 

*  Horace,  Epistles^  II.  i.  211. 
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"  I  have  with  great  freedom  communicated  my 
ideas  of  acting,  but  you  must  not  betray  me,  my 
good  friend  ;  the  Clairon  would  never  forgive  me, 
though  I  called  her  an  excellent  actress,  if  I  did 
not  swear  by  all  the  Gods  that  she  was  the  greatest 
genius  too."  ^ 

As  to  Mole,  his  correspondence  with  the  actor 
is  limited  to  the  question  of  finance.  It  seems 
that  he  had  refused  the  offers  of  assistance 
that  Garrick  had  made  him  at  Paris  (no  doubt, 
before  comrades) ;  then,  thinking  better  of  it,  he 
asks  on  April  26th  for  a  little  loan :  "a  matter 
of  200  louis."  As  he  received  no  reply  to  this 
letter,  which  had  been  sent  from  the  Eor  I'Eveque, 
and  had  most  probably  been  opened  by  the  authori- 
ties, he  writes  again  on  May  11th  to  renew  his 
demand.  Garrick  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  at  his  proceedings,  and  to  have  asked  him 
why  he  had  changed  his  mind ;  for  on  June  15th 
Mole  indites  a  new  letter  of  explanation.  The 
correspondence  between  them  stops  there ;  and, 
judging  by  it,  one  might  feel  tempted  to  believe 
that  Garrick  had  made  a  generous  offer  without 
having  any  intention  of  letting  it  cost  him  dear. 
The  following  letter  will,  however,  correct  that 
impression  and  show  that  he  had  instructed  his 
banker  at  Paris  to  honour  any  call  that  Mole 
might  make  on  him,  but  that  that  gentleman  had 
not  attempted  to  avail  himself  of  his  friend's 
generosity : 

August  22,  1765. 

I  have  waited,  my  Dear  Sir,  since  my  arrival 
here  in  daily  expectation  of  a  visit  from  Monsieur 
Mole  of  y'  Prench  Comedy,  but  he  has  not  yet 

^  Boaden,  vol.  i.  p.  358,  where  this  letter  is  given  as  from  Mr. 
Garrick  to  Madame  Clairon !  It  was  written  to  a  Danish  friend, 
Mr.  Sturtz,  who  in  1768  visited  Paris  and  London  in  the  suite  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  who  knew  both  Mile  Clairon  and  Garrick. 
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appeared.  I  hence  conclude  he  has  no  occasion  of 
y®  assistance  he  crav'd  of  you — if  y^  contrary  I 
doubt  not  he  would  have  called  long  since.  I 
don't  suppose  it  would  be  proper  I  should  speak 
to  him  first  upon  y®  subject,  as  you  have  already 
done  it  and  he  knows  my  residence  by  your  letter ; 
but  I  shall  be  governed  by  your  instructions,  not 
doubting  you  are  convinc'd  of  my  zeal  for  every- 
thing w''^  can  relate  to  you.  I've  told  Abbe 
Morly  [sic'].  Grim,  Diderot,  etc.,  that  you  have 
more  than  a  sneaking  kindness  for  them.  As  to 
y*  Baron  [d'Holbach]  I  suppose  you've  seen  him 
at  Hampton  .  .  .  etc.  ^^^.  j,^^^^  , 

With  Le  Kain,  Garrick  remained  on  very  cordial 
terms,  and  that  actor  is  apparently  the  only 
Frenchman  of  the  period  who  took  the  trouble 
to  preserve  the  Englishman's  letters  with  care.^ 
In  consequence,  Ave  have  in  his  case  documents 
that  allow  us  to  follow  their  relations  from  both 
sides  of  the  water. 

Le  Kain  was  the  first  to  write  ;  his  subject  was, 
of  course,  the  afPairs  of  the  Comedie  Eran9aise. 
After  having  recounted  how  Dubois  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  company,  but  at  the  expense  of 
his  colleagues  who  were  obliged  to  pay  him  his 
pension,  he  continues  :  ''  You  see,  my  dear  Garrick, 
that  in  Erance,  as  in  every  other  country,  justice 
is  to  be   obtained  only  by  dint  of  firmness  ^  and 

^  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxii.  add. 

"'  Boaden  has  published  seven  letters  from  Le  Kain  to  Garrick 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  439,  443,  473,  474,  482,  537,  577) ;  we  add  to  these  another, 
till  now  unpublished  (p.  255),  with  a  postscript  from  Mile  Dumesnil ; 
and  a  curious  letter  from  a  friend  of  the  actor's  about  the  latter's 
son.  This  son  published,  in  his  Memoires  de  Le  Kain,  five  letters  from 
Garrick,  which  Boaden  did  not  know  of.  We  quote  them  from  the 
1801  edition. 

*  Thanks  to  his  continued  firmness,  Le  Kain  succeeded  next  year  in 
obtaining  an  official  recognition  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  Louis  XIII. 
which  accorded  to  actors  the  status  of  citizens.  Till  then  they  had 
been  disregarded. 
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}  perseverance.  .  .  .  You  have  most  likely  re- 
^  appeared  on  the  stage/  and  the  English  have 
I  received  you,  no  doubt,  with  all  the  fanaticism  of 
\  a  nation  intoxicated  with  admiration  for  true 
talent ;  that  is  a  subject,  my  dear  friend,  which 
has  a  keen  interest  for  all  those  who  cherish  your 
person  and  your  talents.  If  your  occupations  leave 
you  an  instant's  leisure,  do  not  forget  the  prisoners 
of  For  I'Eveque.  Write  us  everything  and  talk 
much  of  yourself ;  if  your  modesty  prevents  you 
from  doing  so,  write  a  line  at  least  and  we  will 
make  up  for  the  rest.  .  .  ."  " 

To  this  letter  Garrick  sent  the  following  short 
reply,  written  in  Erench  ^ : 

LoNDRES  31  Jan.  (Juin\  1765. 
MON   CHER   Le    KaIN, 

Mille  et  mille  remerciements  pour  votre 
lettre  tr^s  afPectionnee.  Si  la  connaissance  de  la 
langue  f  rancaise  voudrait  *  me  permettre  de  vous 
dire  autant  de  choses  obligeantes  que  vous  me 
dites,  et  que  je  pense  sur  votre  compte,  je  ne  serai 
pas  reduit  a  vous  ecrire  quatre  lignes  comme  je  fais. 
Je  suis  a  vous  de  tout  mon  coeur,  votre  ami  et 
tr^s  humble  serviteur,  ^    Garrick.^ 

'  It  was  on  September  14th,  1765,  that  Garrick  made  his  re- 
appearance. 

''  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 

'  WTienever  Garrick  writes  in  French  we  shall  give  the  original 
letter  in  our  text,  so  that  the  reader  may  see  how  he  expressed  himself 
in  the  language  of  his  gi-andfather.  We  shall  add  a  translation  to 
make  his  meaning  clear  to  all : 

My  DEAR  Le  Kain, 

Thanks  and  thanks  again  for  your  most  affectionate  letter. 
If  my  knowledge  of  the  French  language  would  allow  me  to  say  as 
many  obliging  things  as  you  say  to  me  and  as  I  think  of  you,  I 
should  not  be  reduced  to  sending  you  these  four  lines. 

I  am  most  heartily  yours,  your  friend  and  most  humble  servant, 

D.  Garrick. 

*  "  La  copie  de  ces  cinq  lettres  est  litt^rale "  (note  added  by  the 
younger  Le  Kain). 

^  Memoiresde  Le  Kain,  p.  360  ;  the  date  given  there  {Jan.  31)  is 
plainly  an  error  for  June  31st. 
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Soon  after,  Garrick  received  at  London  the  visit 
of  a  relation  of  Le  Kain's  who  brought  him  all 
the  news  of  the  Prench  capital  and  told  him  of 
Le  Kain's  decision  to  leave  the  stage  if  he  could 
not  succeed  in  getting  the  citizenship  of  actors 
recognized  by  law.  Atthis  news  Garrick  summoned 
up  all  his  knowledge  of  the  Erench  language  and 
wrote  his  friend  the  following  interesting  letter : 

Hampton,  25juillet,  1765. 

J'esp^re  que  votre  parent  (a  qui  vous  aviez 
confie  la  lettre  que  vous  m'avez  ecrite  et  que  j'ai 
recue  avec  le  plus  grand  plaisir)  vous  aura  averti 
de  ce  qui  occasionnait  mon  retardement  a  vous 
repondre.  J'ai  envoy e  un  de  mes  domestiques 
expr^s  a  lui  pour  le  prier  de  vous  ^crire  et  de 
m'excuser  sur  cet  article.  Je  viens  de  le  voir  et 
il  m'assure  qu'il  vous  a  fait  part  de  cette  affaire. 
Je  ne  vous  dirai  done  rien  la-dessus.  Pour  votre 
parent,  il  pent  s 'assurer  que  je  ferai  tout  ce  qui 
dependra  de  moi  pour  I'ohliger  a  votre  egard  ;  mais 
passons,  mon  cher  Le  Kain,  un  peu  a  causer  sur 
votre  theatre.  Quoi  done.  Monsieur !  c'est  tout 
de  bon  que  votre  resolution  est  prise  de  quitter  le 
theatre  ?  Pauvre  Paris,  que  je  te  plains !  les 
Le  Kain,  les  Dumesnil,  et  les  Clairon  ne  peuvent 
pas  etre  trouves  tons  les  jours  sur  le  Pont  Neuf, 
malgre  qu'on  le  croirait  a  la  mani^re  dont  vos 
dues  les  ont  traites. 

Je  vous  assure,  de  bonne  foi,  que  toutes  ces 
considerations  me  donnent  de  la  peine,  et  que  je 
suis  toujours  de  mauvaise  humeur  lorsque  j'y 
pense ;  mais  de  quelle  fa9on  que  les  affaires  se 
tournent,  soyez  persuade  que  jlrai  vous  voir  en 
quel  endroit  que  vous  y  soyez.  Mes  resolutions 
sont  prises,  et  non-obstant  que  j'ai  ete  re9u  de  mes 
compatriotes  d'une  maniere  la  plus  honorable  pour 
moi,  je  suis  presque  determine  de  quitter  le  theMre, 
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comme  com^dien,  tout  de  suite,  et  aussit6t  que  je 
le  pourrai,  comme  directeur.  Je  suis  tr^s  heureux 
avec  ma  femme,  ma  famille  et  ma  fortune,  et  il 
n'est  pas  dans  le  pouvoir  du  premier  homme  dans 
le  royaume  de  me  faire  le  moindre  tort ;  mais  mon 
inclination  est  passee  et  voila  mes  raisons.  Quand 
voulez-vous  venir  en  Angleterre  et  prendre  part 
de  ma  f elicit e  ?  J'ai  une  fort  jolie  maison  de 
campagne,  un  petit  ordinaire  et  assez  bon  vin  dans 
ma  cave;  et,  plus  que  tout  cela,  j'ai  un  cceur 
tou jours  ardent  et  ouvert  a  mes  amis,  entre  lequel 
nombre  j'ai  la  satisfaction  de  vous  compter. 
Votre  ami  et  tres  humble  serviteur, 

D.  Garrick/ 
Seduced  by  this  picture  of  rustic  peace  flavoured 

*  I  hope  that  your  relation  (to  whom  you  intrusted  the  letter  you 
wrote  me  and  which  I  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure)  will  have 
informed  you  how  my  delay  in  answering  it  was  occasioned.  I  sent 
one  of  my  servants  to  him  on  purpose  to  beg  him  to  write  to  you  and 
apologize  for  me  on  this  point.  I  have  just  seen  him  and  he  assures 
me  that  he  has  informed  you  of  that  matter,  so  I  will  say  no  more 
about  it.  As  for  your  relation,  he  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  oblige  him  on  your  account  ;  but  let  us  pass  on,  my 
dear  Le  Kain,  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  your  theatre.  How  then, 
sir  !  have  you  seriously  taken  a  resolution  to  quit  the  stage  ?  Poor 
Paris,  how  I  pity  you  !  Le  Kains,  Dumesnils,  and  Clairons  are  not 
to  be  had  any  day  for  the  asking  ;  although  one  would  think  so  by 
the  way  your  dukes  treat  you. 

I  assure  you  very  sincerely,  that  all  these  reflections  pain  me,  and 
that  I  am  always  bad-tempered  when  I  think  of  that ;  but  however 
things  turn  out,  be  assured  that  I  will  come  and  see  you  wherever 
you  may  be.  My  resolution  is  formed,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  received  by  my  fellow-countrymen  in  the  most  honourable 
fashion,  I  am  almost  decided  to  leave  the  stage,  as  an  actor,  at  once, 
and  as  manager  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  am  very  happy  with  my  wife, 
my  family,  and  my  fortune,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  first 
man  in  the  Kingdom  to  do  me  the  least  wrong ;  but  my  inclination 
for  the  stage  is  over  and  that's  the  reason.*  When  will  you  come  to 
England  and  share  my  happiness.  I  have  a  very  pretty  country  house, 
a  fairly  well  served  table  and  pretty  good  mne  in  my  cellars  ;  and, 
more  than  all  that,  I  have  a  heart  ever  warm  and  open  for  my  friends, 
in  the  number  of  whom  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  counting  you. 
Your  friend  and  very  humble  servant, 

D.  Gareick. 

•  §even  weeks  later  he  was  acting  again  I 
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with  good  wine,  Le  Kain  promised  to  accejDt  directly 
his  engagements  would  allow  him  to  leave  Paris : 
*'  I  beg  you  as  a  favour,  my  dear  and  good  Garrick, 
to  allow  me  to  pay  you  my  visit  at  London  either 
before  you  close  the  theatre  at  Easter,  or  when 
you  open  it  again.  I  am  anxious  to  count  among 
my  happy  days  that  on  which  I  succeed  in  securing 
my  freedom  and  that  when  it  will  be  allowed  me 
to  contemplate  you  in  all  your  glory." 

The  letter  from  which  we  quote  reached  Garrick 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766;  he  replied  as 
follows : 

LoNDEES,  ^Q  Janvier,  1766. 

J*ai  regu,  mon  cher  Le  Kain,  la  lettre  que 
vous  m'avez  fait  le  plaisir  de  m'ecrire  la  semaine 
derni^re.  J'ai  appris  avec  une  veritable  satisfac- 
tion le  pro  jet  que  vous  avez  de  venir  me  voir  en 
Angleterre.  Quelque  plaisir  que  me  fait  votre 
lettre,  j'en  aurai  ressenti  bien  davantage  si  vous 
^tiez  venu  vous-meme  et  vous  auriez  pu  le  faire 
pendant  que  les  spectacles  ont  cesse ;  car  vous 
nous  auriez  vu  dans  tout  notre  brillant,  le  roi  etant 
venu  toutes  les  semaines  a  la  Comedie,  on  j'ai  ete 
oblige  de  paraitre  souvent.  J'aurai  pu  alors  vous 
procurer  quelques  amusements,  et  je  m'etais  flatte 
que  vous  m'eussiez  fait  ce  plaisir. 

Ma  sante  m'a  oblige  de  demander  au  roi  la 
permission  d'aller  aux  eaux  de  Bath ;  mais  si  vous 
pouviez  me  faire  Tamiti^,  mon  cher  Le  Kain,  de 
venir  aussit6t  ma  lettre  recue,  je  retarderai  mon 
voyage  et  je  rassemblerai  toutes  les  forces  que 
pourra  me  donner  Famiti^  pour  jouer  encore  une 
fois  devant  vous  ;  mais  au  mois  de  mars,  il  me 
serait  impossible  de  le  faire,  parce  que  c'est  une 
saison  que  nous  laissons  pour  le  benefice  de  nos 
acteurs,  et  c'est  le  seul  temps  oil  je  puis  aller  a  la 
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campagne,  a  moins  que  le  roi  ne  me  donne  des 
ordres  contraires.  A  tous  ^gards,  je  rendrai  votre 
s^jour  ici  le  plus  agreable  qu'il  me  sera  possible  ; 
ma  femme  a  grande  envie  de  vous  voir. 

Adieu,  mon  cher  Roscius  francais,  comptez 
tou jours    que    vous    avez    un    veritable   ami    en 

^Sl^t^^'^'^'  D.  Gakbick.^ 

Le  Kain,  however,  could  not  get  away  from 
Paris  before  the  middle  of  March,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  London  Garrick  was  already  "  taking 
the  waters."  Whence  regrets  and  excuses,  as  in 
the  following  letter : 

Bath,  27  mars,  1766. 

Je  ne  sais  pas,  mon  tr^s  cher  Le  Kain,  si  je 
suis  plus  etonne  ou  afflige  de  recevoir  votre  lettre. 
Vous  m'avez  mis  dans  le  plus  grand  embarras  ; 
ma  femme  qui  partage  mon  embarras  et  vous 
envoie  mille  amities,  a  ete  malade  depuis  quelques 
jours  et  garde  la  maison.     J'ai  commence  les  eaux 

^  I  have  received,  my  dear  Le  Kain,  the  letter  you  did  me  the 
pleasure  of  \sTiting  me  last  week.  I  learn  with  real  satisfaction  the 
plan  you  have  of  coming  to  see  me  in  England.  However  great  the 
pleasure  your  letter  gives  me,  I  should  have  felt  still  more  had  you 
come  yourself,  and  you  could  have  done  so  whilst  your  performances 
were  suspended  ;  for  you  would  have  seen  us  in  all  our  splendour,  as 
the  King  has  been  to  the  theatre  every  week  and  I  have  been  obliged 
to  appear  often.  So  you  see  I  should  have  been  able  to  procure  you 
some  entertainment,  and  I  had  flattered  myself  that  you  would  have 
done  me  that  pleasure. 

My  health  has  obliged  me  to  ask  the  King's  permission  to  go  to 
the  Bath  waters ;  but  if  you  could  do  me  the  favour,  my  dear  Le 
Kain,  of  coming  directly  you  get  this  letter,  I  will  put  off  my  journey 
and  I  will  call  up  all  the  strength  that  friendship  can  give  me  to  play 
once  more  before  you ;  but  in  the  month  of  March  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  do  so,  as  it  is  the  season  we  leave  to  our  actors  for  their 
benefits,  and  it  is  the  only  time  when  I  can  go  into  the  country, 
unless  the  king  were  to  give  orders  to  the  contrary.  In  every  way  I 
will  make  your  visit  here  as  agreeable  as  I  can ;  my  wife  is  very 
anxious  to  see  you. 

Farewell,  my  dear  French  Roscius ;  be  sure  that  you  have  always  a 
true  friend  here  in  England. 

D.  Garrick. 
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avec  succes  et  nous  sommes  entoures  de  la  neige. 
Toutes  ces  considerations  m'ont  empeche  d'etre 
deja  en  route  pour  vous  joindre.  Cependant,  si 
vous  pouvez  rester  a  Londres  encore  huit  ou  dix 
jours,  je  partirai  sur  votre  reponse,  que  je  vous 
prie  de  me  donner  le  meme  jour  que  vous  recevrez 
la  presente.  Vous  pouvez  compter  de  me  voir 
avant  la  fin  de  la  semaine;  mais  quel  malheur 
pour  moi  que  je  ne  puisse  pas  suivre  mon  inclina- 
tion en  jouant  expr^s  pour  vous — et  en  voici  la 
raison :  c'est  que  j  'ai  demande  permission  au  roi 
de  m'absenter  pour  six  semaines;  d'ailleurs  tons 
les  jours  sont  engages  pour  les  benefices  des  acteurs, 
exceptes  les  jeudis  qu'on  donne  lanouvelle  comedie 
dans  laquelle  je  ne  joue  pas.  Mais,  mon  cher  Le 
Kain,  pourquoi  n'avez-vous  pas  fait  attention  a  la 
lettre  que  je  vous  ai  ecrite  d'abord,  en  reponse  a  la 
v6tre  ?  Monsieur  Bontemps,  chez  Mons''  le  Comte 
de  Guerchy  s'etait  charge  de  vous  faire  parvenir 
ma  lettre  et  il  me  rendra  temoignage  que  je  vous 
ai  prie  de  remettre  votre  voyage  jusqu'a  I'annee 
prochaine,  lorsque  j'aurais  et6  tout  a  vous  ;  parlez, 
je  vous  prie,  de  cette  afiPaire  a  Mons''  Bontemps, 
car  ce  contretemps  me  met  au  desespoir.  En 
attendant,  j'ai  prie  un  ami  de  passer  chez  vous 
pour  savoir  s'il  pent  vous  etre  utile  a  quelques 
choses.  Peut-etre  serez-vous  dans  le  cas  de  faire 
quelques  emplettes  dans  ce  pays  ?  Si  cela  vous 
arrive,  je  vous  prie  de  disposer  de  ma  bourse 
et  de  me  regarder  tou jours,  comme  je  le  suis 
reellement,  votre  tr^s  humble  et  tr^s  affectionne 
ami, 

D.  Garrick. 

N'oubliez  pas,  je  vous  prie,  de  me  faire  reponse 
sur-le-champ. 

Vous  ne  sauriez  croire  dans  quel  etat  d 'in- 
quietude mon  malheureux  eloignement  de  Londres 
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m'a  ]et6,  en  me  privant  du  plaisir  de  vous  embrasser 
sur-le-champ. 

Votre  affectionne  ami, 

D,  Garrick.^ 

But  Le  Kain,  having  little  more  than  a  week 
to  spend  in  London,  could  not  await  his  friend's 
return ;  nor  did  he  see  his  way  to  accept  the 
proposal  made  him  by  Garrick,  to  come  and  see 

^  In  spite  of  young  Le  Kain's  assurance  that  the  copy  he  has  pub- 
lished of  Garrick's  letters  is  textual,  he  has  omitted  about  one-half 
of  this.  We  have  quoted  it  from  G.  P.  Baker's  Unpublished  Corre- 
spondence, p.  81. 

I  do  not  know,  my  very  dear  Le  Kain,  whether  I  am  more  astonished 
or  distressed  at  receiving  your  letter.  You  have  put  me  in  the 
greatest  embarrassment.  My  wife,  who  shares  my  embarrassment 
and  sends  you  a  thousand  kind  regards,  has  been  ill  for  some  days 
and  keeps  to  the  house.  I  have  begun  the  waters  successfully,  and 
we  are  surrounded  by  snow  ;  all  these  considerations  have  prevented 
me  from  being  already  on  the  road  to  meet  you.  However,  if  you  can 
stay  in  London  eight  to  ten  days  longer  I  will  start  directly  I  have 
your  reply,  which  I  beg  you  to  send  me  the  same  day  as  you  receive 
the  present  letter.  You  can  count  on  seeing  me  before  the  end  of 
the  week  ;  but  what  a  misfortune  for  me  that  I  cannot  indulge  my 
inclination  and  act  expressly  for  you — and  this  is  the  reason  :  I  have 
asked  leave  of  the  king  to  absent  myself  for  six  weeks  ;  moreover, 
every  day  is  engaged  for  our  actors'  benefits  except  the  Thursdays, 
when  the  new  comedy,  in  which  I  have  no  part,  is  given.  But,  my 
dear  Le  Kain,  why  did  you  take  no  notice  of  the  letter  I  wrote  you 
first  of  all  in  reply  to  yours  1  Monsieur  Bontemps,  attached  to 
M.  le  Comte  de  Guerchy,  had  undertaken  to  have  the  letter  delivered 
to  you,  and  he  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  begged  you  to  put  off  your 
journey  till  next  year,  when  I  should  have  been  quite  at  your  dis- 
posal ;  speak  of  this  affair,  I  beg  you,  to  Mons"  Bontemps,  for  I  am 
in  despair  at  this  mishap.  Meanwhile,  I  have  begged  a  friend  to  call 
on  you  and  learn  if  he  can  in  any  way  be  useful  to  you.  Perhaps 
you  are  thinking  of  making  some  purchases  in  this  country  1  If  you 
happen  to  do  so,  I  beg  you  to  dispose  of  my  purse  and  to  consider 
me  ever,  as  I  am  sincerely,  your  very  humble  and  very  affectionate 

f^i^^d'  D.  Garrick. 

Do  not  forget,  I  beg,  to  send  me  a  reply  at  once.  You  cannot 
imagine  into  what  a  state  of  anxiety  my  unfortunate  absence  from 
London  has  thrown  me,  by  depriving  me  of  the  pleasure  of  embracing 
you  at  once. 

[Mr.  Baker  notes  that  the  address  of  this  letter  is  "  At  M""'  Vio- 
lette's,  over  against  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  London,"  and  he 
queries  :  "  Is  this  Mrs.  Garrick's  mother  1 "  The  coincidence  is  cer- 
tainly very  strange,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  more  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  that  connects  the  Earl  of  Burlington  with  Eva 
Violetti,  the  dancer.] 
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him  at  Bath  or  to  *'  faire  au  moins  la  moiti6  du 
chemin."^  But  if  he  could  not  see  the  English 
Roscius  in  all  his  glory,  he  witnessed  the  per- 
formances of  the  lesser  stars  of  the  Drury  Lane 
company;  and  that  was,  perhaps,  a  greater  pleasure 
alloyed  hy  no  doubts  of  his  own  superiority. 
George  Garrick  was  his  cicerone  at  London ;  under 
his  guidance  Le  Kain  visited  Hampton — which  he 
confuses  in  his  letters  with  the  palace  of  Hampton 
Court — and  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Shake- 
speare :  ''  I  should  have  too  much  to  tell  you  did  I 
attempt  to  depict  my  extasy  at  the  sight  of  the 
monument  you  have  raised  to  Shakespeare's 
memory ;  I  leave  to  your  compatriots  the  care  of 
giving  you  the  praises  you  deserve ;  the  eulogies 
of  a  Frenchman  would  be  as  sincere  as  theirs,  but 
could  not  be  as  eloquent."  ^ 

Can  one  say  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
Garrick  did  his  very  best  to  be  attentive  to  a 
foreigner,  who,  at  his  invitation,  had  undertaken 
a  long  journey  in  order  to  see  him  ?  Snow,  poor 
health,  and  the  difficulties  of  coach-travelling 
must  count  in  his  favour ;  a  jury  of  gouty  people 
would  certainly  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  dis- 
courtesy. We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
there  was  a  certain  coldness  in  his  reception  ;  and 
we  attribute  it  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  just  before 
Le  Kain's  arrival  in  England,  Garrick  had  re- 
ceived the  letter  in  which  Mile  Clairon  accused 
her  colleague  of  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  the 
Comedie  Prancaise.  It  is  certain  that  the  English 
actor,  writing  to  Le  Kain  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  expressed  very  plainly  his  opinion  that  the 
latter  might  well  have  prevented  much  of  the  bad 
feeling  that  had  existed.     The  Erench  tragedian 

*  We  quote  another  letter  of  excuses,  too  like  the  last  to  need 
giving  in  full. 
»  Letter  of  April  4th,  1766  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  474). 
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indignantly  defended  himself  against  this  attack 
in  a  long  reply  (June  23rd,  1766) ;  but  the  cordial 
relations  between  the  two  players  do  not  seem  to 
have  recovered  from  this  interruption,  subse- 
quently to  which  their  correspondence  droops. 
It  is  true  that  Le  Kain  does  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  to  Garrick  Prench  friends  travelling 
in  England — Faesch,  a  Swiss  miniaturist ;  Belis- 
sens,  a  fellow  actor  ^ ;  but,  although  he  always 
employs  the  same  expressions  of  esteem  and 
admiration,  the  warmth  of  the  early  communi- 
cations is  certainly  missing  in  the  later  ones. 
We  will  quote  only  one  document  of  this  series — 
an  unpublished  letter  which  has  the  distinction 
of  uniting  the  signatures  of  Le  Kain  and  Mile 
Dumesnil : 

Paris,  March  6thy  1773. 

If  I  have  been  such  a  long  time  without 
writing  to  you,  my  dear  Garrick,  it  is  not  that 
your  person  is  less  dear  to  me  or  your  friendship 
less  precious ;  but  I  will  frankly  own  to  you  that 
I  love  my  friends  too  well  to  tire  them  with 
letters  and  recommendations.  It  is  enough  for 
me  if  the  public  voice  keeps  me  informed  of  their 
condition  and  celebrity.  I  break  silence,  how- 
ever, my  dear  friend,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Besdel, 
master  of  Trench,  Latin,  Italian,  and  German, 
a  man  whose  manners  are  as  pleasant  as  his 
character  is  marked  by  frankness  and  honesty. 
He  is  full  of  knowledge  and  erudition;  a  good 
father,  a  good  husband,  a  good  friend — in  a  word, 
worthy  that  a  man  of  your  merit  should  accord 
him  your  esteem  and  friendship.  I  know  that  it 
is  the  English  character  not  to  become  infatuated 
with  any  one  at  first  glance;  and  that  is  why, 
my  dear  Garrick,  I  should  consider  it  the  luckiest 
of  occurrences  for  him  if  you  would  allow  him  to 

^  See  his  letter,  p.  258. 
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see  you  in  your  leisure  moments,  to  cultivate  your 
acquaintance  and  to  ask  you  as  his  only  favour 
to  procure  him  some  pupils  for  the  different 
languages  which  he  teaches  hy  the  simplest  of 
methods,  and  consequently  that  which  is  farthest 
removed  from  that  metaphysical  road  which 
throws  more  ohscurity  into  one's  ideas  than  any 
light  it  may  hring. 

You  have  welcomed  with  so  much  kindness 
all  those  who  have  hegged  me  for  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  you  that  I  have  reason  to  flatter 
myself  that  you  will  show  the  same  indulgence  to 
Mr.  Besdel,  who  deserves  it  in  every  way. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Garrick ;  vouchsafe  some- 
times to  recall  one  who  thinks  himself  happy  to 
know  you  and  to  applaud  with  the  whole  of 
Europe  the  eminent  talents  nature  has  given  you. 
I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart,  you  and  your 
amiable  wife;  and  am  yours  with  sentiments  of 
the  fondest  attachment.  j      tTatn 

I  dare  not  flatter  myself  that  Monsieur  Garrick 
will  yield  to  my  special  solicitation ;  I  unite  with 
M.  Le  Kain  in  order  to  claim  his  interest  in 
favour  of  the  person  in  question,  for  which  I 
shall  ever  keep  the  sincerest  gratitude.  I  beg 
him   to   accept   my   sentiments    of    most  perfect 

Did  Garrick  return  the  admiration  which  Le 
Kain  so  often  expresses  for  him  in  his  letters  ? 
One  may  doubt  it.  He  probably  placed  him 
whom  Voltaire  loved  to  call  ''the  Garrick  of 
France  "  on  the  same  level  as  Mile  Clairon,  and 
judged  theatrical  and  declamatory  a  style  which 
most  of  the  French  contemporaries  of  Le  Kain 

*  See  appendix  II.. 
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seemed  to  have  considered  ultra-natural.  There 
was  between  them  and  him  this  great  difference : 
Garrick  adapted  himself  to  all  rdles,  and  brought 
to  tragedy  parts  something  of  that  suppleness 
which  is  required  in  the  comedy  of  manners; 
whereas  Le  Kain  and  Clairon,  nurtured  on  the 
inflated  verses  of  Crebillon  and  Voltaire,  never 
descended  from  the  stilts  of  tragedy,  and  lost 
touch  with  life.  Between  their  style  of  acting 
and  that  of  their  English  colleague  there  was 
the  same  contrast  as  between  the  plays  of  Voltaire 
and  those  of  Shakespeare ;  moreover,  the  impossi- 
bility they  felt  of  assuming  the  simpler,  more 
realistic  roles  of  the  drame  bourgeois  showed  how 
far  removed  they  were  from  truth  and  nature. 

Garrick  never  expressed  in  writing  his  opinion 
of  Le  Kain ;  but  a  lady  friend  sent  him  one  which 
was  evidently  intended  to  match  his  own,  and  so 
cause  him  pleasure : 

Lille,  Aj^ril  Srd,  17V4. 

...  I  fear  I  have  not  the  smallest  portion  of 
judgment  left,  as  I  declare  that,  with  my  best  en- 
deavours for  three  nights  repeated,  I  never  could 
discover  the  merits  of  that  terrific  personage, 
Le  Kain !  He  played  Tancr^de  the  first  night ; 
Comte  de  Warwick,  the  second ;  and  Gustavo, 
the  third.  To  say  the  truth,  it  was  my  intention 
to  get  the  better  of  my  fears  occasioned  by  his 
first  appearance,  and  invite  him,  as  I  had  done 
Caillot  and  Aufrene,  on  the  merits  of  being 
honoured  with  the  title  of  your  friend ;  but  when 
I  found,  the  day  after  his  first  appearance,  that 
he  had  abused  the  audience,  inveighed  against 
the  theatre,  and  scolded  the  actors,  I  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  let  him  alone,  as  I  had  not  one 
sop  of  sugared  flattery  prepared  to  soften  him.  .  .  . 
To  tell  the  truth,  his  whole  style  of  acting  puts 
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me  strongly  in  mind  of  Quin,  only  that  he  has 
a  face  far  less  agreeable  ;  and  I  am  sure,  to  relish 
him,  it  is  either  necessary  to  have  your  exquisite 
judgment  which  can  discover  the  minutest  beauties, 
or  to  be  born  in  France.  .  .  .  The  great  eloge 
on  Le  Kain  is,  what  they  call  the  amazing  beauty 
of  his  declamation,  which,  as  it  revolts  my  nature, 
does  not  please  my  judgment.  Pray  tell  me  if 
I  am  wrong  in  my  idea.  .  .  .  ^ 

^  Letter  from  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pye  (Boaden,  vol.  i.  pp.  615,  61V), 
Mrs.  Montagu's  opinion  was  very  similar  :  "  The  famous  Le  Kain 
acted  Orosmane,  and  he  acted  it  'p'odigiovdy,  prodigiously  indeed ! 
Mr.  Garrick  is  always  lost  in  the  character  he  acts  :  one  admires 
Macbeth,  and  Lear,  etc.,  but  one  never  thinks  of  Mr.  Garrick  the 
whole  time  he  is  upon  the  stage.  .  .  .  But  it  is  always  Monsr.  Le  Kain 
who  acts  Monsr.  Voltaire.  .  .  .  Then  the  part  of  Lusignan  is  done 
in  a  quite  different  manner.  Mr.  Garrick  looks  so  old,  so  sick,  so 
afflicted,  it  is  past  bearing  ;  the  French  Lusignan  is  neither  sick  nor 
sorry.  Zaire  rends,  tears,  stares,  screams,  well-befitting  a  tender 
sex  subject  to  convulsions  and  hystericks.  What  is  polite  life  good 
for,  if  it  does  not  put  people  some  inches  above  nature  1 "  See 
Huchon,  Mrs.  Montagu^  x).  177. 

In  the  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxi.  add.^  is  the  following  unpub- 
lished letter  concerning  Le  Kain's  son : 

Monsieur,  Le  fils  de  M.  Le  Kain,  I'homme  qui  a  pousse  le  plus 
loin  I'art  de  la  declamation  parmi  nous,  et  qui  n'a  jamais  eu  de 
sup^rieur  que  vous,  vient  d'etre  fait  prisonnier  en  revenant  de  Tile 
de  France  dans  sa  patrie,  apres  onze  ans  d'absence,  et  conduit  en 
Irlande.  J'etais  le  meilleur  ami  du  defunt*  et  je  n'hesite  point  de 
m'adresser  a  vous  pour  obtenir  sa  liber te.  La  juste  consideration 
dont  vous  jouissez  cnez  une  nation  qui  seule  sait  honorer  les  grands 
talents,  me  fait  esperer  que  Ton  ne  vous  refusera  pas  cette  grace  ;  et 
il  sera  bien  doux  pour  moi  de  publier  dans  ma  patrie  que  le  tr^ 
celfebre  Garrick  a  procure  la  liberte  au  fils  du  celebre  Le  Kain. 

Permettez-moi,  monsieur,  de  saisir  cette  occasion  pour  vous 
t^moigner  les  sentiments  de  reconnaissance  que  la  reception  et  les 
politesses  dont  vous  m'honorates  pendant  mon  s^jour  en  Angleterre 
ont  graves  dans  mon  cceur,  et  de  vous  assurer  que  Ton  ne  peut  etre 
avec  plus  de  veneration  que  moi, 
MTonsieur, 

Votre  trfes  humble  et  tr^s  ob^issant  serviteur, 

Belissens. 

This  letter,  with  a  paper  giving  the  necessary  information  as  to 
the  capture  of  the  French  vessel  and  the  imprisonment  of  young 
M.  Le  Kain  at  Cork,  was  addressed,  "  Au  tres  c^l^bre  M'  Garrick, 
a  Londres,"  at  a  date,  January  28th,  1779,  when  the  actor  was  already 
dead. 

*  Le  Kain  est  mort  8  f^v.  1778. 
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But  of  all  the  members  of  the  Com^die  Fran9aise, 
it  was  Pr6ville  for  whom  Garrick  had  the  most 
sincere  admiration.  This  was  natural  enough,  for 
in  comic  pieces,  at  least,  their  styles  of  acting  must 
have  been  somewhat  similar.  Several  anecdotes 
of  the  time  show  Garrick  and  Preville  in  close 
intimacy  at  Paris  in  1764^;  but  soon  after  the 
Englishman's  return  to  London  their  friendship 
seems  to  have  cooled.  Their  common  friend,  the 
actor  Bursay,  attempted  to  reconcile  them ;  he 
sent  to  Garrick  ''  a  letter  from  Preville ;  may  it 
begin  to  bring  you  round  again  to  him,  if  you 
truly  loved  him  ;  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
you  would  accord  him  a  half-pardon  for  his  negli- 
gence ;  he  promises  to  amend  and  he  will  keep  his 
word.  I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  he  will  learn  with 
sincere  grief  your  just  coldness  towards  him."  ^ 

On  the  following  New  Year's  Day,  Preville 
himself  attempts,  in  a  long  and  affectionate  letter, 
to  recover  his  place  in  the  actor's  good  graces  : 
''  I  ignore  the  customs  of  your  country  and  I  know 
not  what  may  be  the  effect  on  you  and  your  fellow- 
countrymen  of  a  step  which  we  reserve  for  this 
season,  so  that  it  may  be  seconded  by  that  feeling 
of  impossibility  of  refusing  anything  to  those  that 

^  According  to  the  best-known  of  these  stories,  the  two  comedians 
were  one  day  out  riding  together.  As  they  passed  through  what  was 
then  the  village  of  Passy,  Preville  amused  himself  by  pretending  to 
be  drunk.  Garrick  praised  his  imitation,  but  pointed  out  that  his 
legs  had  remained  sober.  He  then  began,  in  his  turn,  to  play  the 
drunkard,  and  carried  his  sport  so  far  that  he  fell  off  his  horse  and 
remained  senseless  on  the  road.  At  this  Preville  dismounted  in  haste 
and  ran  to  help  him  ;  but  when  Garrick  opened  his  eyes  and  burst 
out  laughing  at  his  distress,  he  owned  himself  beaten. 

Another  day,  they  were  waiting  in  the  diligence  to  go  to  Ver- 
sailles ;  but  the  driver  refused  to  start  till  he  had  at  least  four  other 
travellers.  On  this  Garrick  got  out  of  the  vehicle,  and,  changing  his 
gait  and  voice,  hailed  the  coachman  seated  on  tne  box  and  got  in 
again.  He  repeated  this  trick  four  times,  each  time  with  a  different 
voice  and  appearance.  The  driver,  believing  that  he  was  now  "  full 
inside,"  cracked  his  whip  and  started  off  with  the  two  actors. 

^  See  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  495. 
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ask  then.  But  let  us  understand  one  another  :  it 
is  a  question  of  pardon  only,  and  that  is  the  New 
Year's  present  I  ask  of  you.  You  are  possibly  so 
much  annoyed  that  I  shall  find  you  refractory  on 
this  point ;  that  will  be  all  the  better  for  my  self- 
love  and  by  no  means  all  the  worse  in  other 
respects;  for  you  are  just,  and  after  the  sincere 
general  confession  that  I  am  about  to  make  and 
a  penitence  which  you  will  assign  me,  I  shall 
receive  absolution.  Relying  on  that  I  plunge  into 
my  explanation.  ...  I  go  straight  to  the  fact : 
you  said  that  I  had  not  written  to  you,  and  yet  I 
had  sent  you  the  true  and  remarkable  history  of 
the  progress  of  the  adventures  at  our  theatre,  after 
the  imprisonment  of  our  comrades.  I  showed  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  several  of  your  friends  here, 
and  without  flattery  to  myself,  they  were  highly 
pleased  with  it.  In  it  I  thanked  you  for  a  present 
you  had  sent  me ;  I  asked  you  to  establish  a  comic 
correspondence  between  us  two  ;  in  fact  I  said  all 
it  is  possible  to  say  when  one  attempts  to  paint 
one's  feelings,  and  I  begged  you  to  excuse  the 
feebleness  of  my  expressions.  ...  I  am  told  that 
you  did  not  receive  that  letter ;  but,  as  I  wrote  it, 
am  I  in  the  wrong  ?  "  Einally  he  explains  that 
his  domestic  discords  are  at  an  end  and  that  Madam 
Preville  and  he  are  once  more  living  together.  "  I 
am  more  worthy  to  have  friends  and  to  recover 
those  from  whom  I  was  separated ;  so  I  seek  to 
become  reconciled  with  you.  Do  not  refuse  me 
and  you  will  add  to  my  happiness."  ^ 

This  appeal  seems  to  have  produced  its  effect, 
for  later  we  find  Preville  recommending  a  friend 
to  Garrick  and  giving  him  news  of  the  progress  of 
the  new  dramatic  species,  the  drame  bourgeois,  in 
France.  ''  You  know  doubtless  of  the  success  of  The 
Oamester  :  it  is  astonishing  and  that  is  why  I  am 

*  Undated  letter,  New  Year's  Day,  1766  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  432). 
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much  astonished  at  it ;  but  one  must  be  prepared 
for  everything.  Our  taste  is  changing  ;  but  how- 
ever it  may  vary,  nothing  will  take  from  me  the 
taste  for  good  taste,  and  still  less  my  admiration 
for  your  talent."  ^ 

Preville,  however,  was  far  from  being  a  good 
correspondent.  He  appears  not  to  have  written 
again  to  his  friend  till  1776,  at  which  date  he  puts 
him  in  communication  with  a  Erench  lady  who 
desired  to  establish  her  relationship  with  the  actor 
— a  claim,  says  Preville,  which  does  not  in  the 
least  surprise  him  :  ''  I  wish  you  were  my  father, 
my  uncle,  or,  at  the  least,  my  cousin.  I  should 
count  it  both  a  glory  and  a  piece  of  good 
fortune."  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  fewness  of  the  letters  exchanged 
by  the  two  comedians,  they  retained  much  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  one  another.  When,  in  1775, 
young  Angelo  called  on  Preville  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Garrick,  he  was  received  with 
open  arms.  "  M.  de  Preville  introduced  me  to 
many  of  his  friends.  ...  I  remember  his  being 
particularly  inquisitive  as  to  the  private  habits  of 
Garrick,  whom  he  ever  spoke  of  with  profound 
respect."  As  to  the  letter  itself,  which,  says 
Angelo,  was  in  English,  Preville  was  delighted 
to  read  it  aloud  before  his  young  guest  and  so 
to  parade  his  knowledge  of  the  language.^  An 
amusing  story,  is  it  not?  so  characteristic  of 
the  sprightly  comedian,  with  just  that  touch  of 
harmless  vanity  which  we  English  are  willing  to 

*  Letter  of  July  1st,  1768  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  539).  Pr^ville's  remark 
shows  us  that  contemporaries  were  fully  conscious  of  the  change 
coming  over  French  dramatic  art,  under  the  influence  of  English 
pieces  (Saurin's  Beverley,  or  Le  Joueur,  was  taken  from  Moore's 
Gamester).  Cf.  Morellet's  remark  on  p.  344  ;  the  two  literatures 
were  interpenetrating  one  another. 

^  Letter  of  June  12th,  1776  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  622). 

'  See  The  Heminiscences  of  Henry  Angelo^  1827  ;  reprinted,  London, 
1904,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
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grant  our  Erench  neighbours.  But  it  has  one 
small  defect,  which  it  shares  with  many  other 
*'  authentic  "  anecdotes  :  it  is  contradicted  by  the 
facts.  Garrick's  letter  was  written  in  French, 
and,  unless  Preville  was  capable  of  executing  a 
translation  at  sight,  he  can  hardly  have  read  it  in 
English : 

LoNDRES,  Janvier  1%  1775. 

Ne  m'avez-vous  pas  oublie,  cher  Compagnon 
en  ivresse  ?  n'avez-vous  pas  oublie  nos  expedi- 
tions romanesques  sur  les  boulevars,  quand  les 
tailleurs  de  pierre  devenoient  plus  pierre.que  leurs 
ouvrages  en  admiration  de  nos  folies  ?  si  je 
suis  Encore  Assez  heureux  d'avoir  une  place 
dans  votre  memoire  permettez  moi  de  vous  recom- 
mander  le  fils  de  mon  ami  particulier,  pour  avoir 
le  plaisir  de  voir  le  grand  favori  de  Theatre  dans 
son  propre  Caract^re. 

Ai-je  assez  d'interest  avec  vous,  de  vous  soliciter 
pour  votre  permission  et  amiti6  de  vous  voir  tems 
en  tems  sur  le  theatre  ?  si  en  retour  vous  voulez 
m'envoyez  une  demi  douzaine  de  vos  amis,  les 
portes  de  teatre  royal  de  Drury  Lane  et  de  ma 
maison  seront  aussi  ouverts  que  mes  bras  de  les 
recevoir — faites  mille  et  mille  complimens  a 
Madame  votre  f  emme  de  le  part  de  Mad^  Garrick 
et  de  son  Mari — je  suis  avec  le  plus  grande 
consideration  pour  vos  talens  rares  et  vraiment 
dramatiques, 

Votre  tres  humble, 

Serviteur  et  ami, 

D.  Garrick. 

Excusez  je  vous  prie  que  jaye  envoye  mes 
regards  (et  services)  dans  le  plus  mauvais  fran9ais. 

Eor  his  part,  Garrick  has  expressed  his  high 
opinion  of  Preville's  talents  in  a  Fortrait,  written 
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at  Suard's  request,  for  the  Gazette  litteraire,^  but 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  appeared  in  that  or 
any  other  paper.  We  quote  it  here,  not  simply  to 
complete  our  reference  to  Preville,  but  as  a  really 
interesting  piece  of  writing,  and  one  of  the  best 
descriptions  of  an  actor  that  we  know  of  : 

Paris,  June  bth,  1765. 

When  I  return  to  England,  I  shall  publish 
my  thoughts  upon  the  Erench  stage  and  the 
performers,  most  of  which  you  saw  when  you  were 
here  thirteen  years  ago :  of  these  I  shall  at  present 
say  nothing,  but  only  send  you  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Preville,  whom  you  have 
not  yet  seen,  and  with  whose  comic  talents  you 
have  so  earnest  a  desire  to  be  acquainted. 

He  is  rather  a  little  man,  but  Avell  made ;  of  a 
fair  complexion  and  looks  remarkably  neat  upon 
the  stage — this  is  of  small  consequence,  but  I 
choose  to  be  particular.  His  face  is  very  round, 
and  his  features,  when  unanimated  by  his  vis 
comiccf,  have  no  marks  of  drollery.  He  is,  though, 
one  of  the  most  spirited  comedians  I  ever  saw, 
by  nature  of  a  grave  cast  of  mind ;  and,  if  you 
will  take  Garrick's  word  for  it,  he  is  a  man  of 
parts  independent  of  the  stage,  and  understands 
his  profession  thoroughly.  His  eyes  are  rather  of 
the  sleepy  kind,  and  very  happily  express,  with 
the  raising  of  his  brow  and  opening  of  his  mouth, 
folly,  confusion,  and  amazement :  when  he  is  to 
be  angry,  he  can  throw  such  a  ridiculous  vivacity 
into  his  eyes,  that  you  see  a  weak,  cowardly  mind, 
bustling  up  to  a  resolution  which  he  can  never 
attain ;  and  his  anger  subsides  as  ridiculously  as 

'  "  Ce  portrait  de  Preville  ?  Je  I'attends  toujours."  (Letter  from 
Suard  to  Garrick,  May  19th,  1765  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  516,  where  the 
letter  is  wrongly  dated,  1767).)  Garrick  wrote  the  sketch  between 
June  5th  and  June  12th,  1766. 
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it  was   raised :    add  to  this,  that  when  his  part 
requires    a    contrary    expression,    he   can  throw 
such    an   archness,   spirit   and   intrigue   into   his 
countenance,  that  he  appears  the  very  Davus  of 
Terence.     He  performs  no  less  than  five  different 
parts  in  a  comedy  (not  a  good  one)  called  the 
Mercure  galant}      In   the   first,  he   is  a  miser- 
able, half-starved,  sneaking  compound  of  flattery 
and   absurdity ;    in  the   second,   he   represents   a 
shrewd,    sly,   suspicious,  obstinate  campagnard — 
both  which,  though  whimsical,  are  made  natural 
by  his  manner  of  playing  them ;    in   the   third, 
he   is   a   Swiss   soldier,  most   importantly  drunk 
without   grimace ;    in   the  fourth,  he  swells   his 
figure   and  features   into    the   full-blown    pride, 
pomp,  and  passionate  arrogance  of  a  serjeant-at- 
law,   and  then   in    a    moment    changes    himself 
totally,  and   enters  with   all   the  soft,  smirking, 
self- conceited,  familiar  insignificance  of  a  scrib- 
bling Abbe.  His  performance  of  this  last  character, 
perhaps,  equals  anything  that  was  ever  seen  upon 
any  stage  ;  no  humour  or  comic  passion  escapes 
him  :  nor  is  he  only  excellent  in  the  low  parts  of 
comedy ;  in  the  petites  pieces  of  Marivaux,  you 
will  see  him  act  with  as  much  finesse  as  nature. 
You  tell  me  that  in  the  part  of  the  Physician,  in 
the  petite  piece  of  the   Cercle,^  you  see  little  or 
nothing  to  be  admired.     This  proves  the  actor's 
great  merit,  who  can  give  a  high  colouring  and  a 
finished   strength  to  the  slightest  outline.     You 
will  ask  me  if  I  like  him  equally  in  all  parts  ? 
to  which  I  answer,  No.      He  is  obliged,  by  the 
customs  of  the  Erench  stage,  sometimes  to  play 
what  they  call  les  roles  de  charge ;    but   I   am 
as  sorry  as  he  seems  ashamed  when  he  is  obliged 
to  perform  them :  it  is  no  small  honour  to  Preville 

*  By  Boursault. 

2  Le  Cercle  ;  ou^  La  Soiree  a  la  mode,  par  Poinsinet,  1764. 
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to  say,  that  he  is  always  out  of  his  sphere  when  he 
is  out  of  nature.  However,  play  what  he  will, 
he  has  such  a  peculiar  pleasantry,  that  it  must  he 
agreeable  to  the  generality  of  spectators.  No 
comedian  ever  had  a  more  happy  manner  in  saying 
little  things,  but  made  capital  by  his  comic  power 
and  excellence  in  pantomime — his  genius  never 
appears  more  to  advantage  than  when  the  author 
leaves  him  to  shift  for  himself ;  it  is  then  Preville 
supplies  the  poet's  deficiencies,  and  will  throw  a 
truth  and  brilliancy  into  his  character,  which  the 
author  never  imagined.  In  short,  he  is  not  what 
may  be  called  a  mere  '  local '  actor,  whose  talents 
can  only  give  pleasure  at  Paris ;  his  comic  powers 
are  equally  felt  by  frenchmen  and  strangers  :  and 
as  there  are  particular  virtues  which  constitute 
a  man  a  citizen  of  the  world,  so  there  are  comic 
talents,  such  as  those  of  Preville,  which  make  him 
a  comedian  of  the  world.^ 

Shall  we  count,  amongst  the  Erench  actors  who 
were  friends  of  Garrick,  Monsieur  Le  Texier  ?  Le 
Texier  would  not  have  desired  so  to  be  classed,  for 
he  considered  himself  as  far  superior  to  the  com- 
mon player;  but,  as  his  reputation  was  made  by 
his  "  readings,"  in  which  he  acted  successively  all 

^  This  portrait  is  in  the  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxxi.,  in  Garrick's 
writing,  and  is  entitled  :  "  Extract  from  the  letter  of  an  Englishman 
at  Paris  to  his  friend  at  London  :  Paris,  June  5th,  1765."  On  the 
back  is  written,  "  Character  of  Preville,  the  French  comedian ; 
June  12th,  1756,"  (a  slip  for  1765).  Garrick  composed  it,  then,  just 
at  the  moment  when  ne  was  annoyed  at  Preville's  seeming  want 
of  courtesy  ;  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  he  did  not  communicate 
it  to  Suard.  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  Unpublished  Correspondence,  p.  27, 
quotes  it  as  written  at  Paris ;  but  by  June  5th,  1765,  Garrick  had 
been  back  at  London  for  more  than  a  month. 

Another  French  actor  who  had  much  admiration  for  Garrick  was 
Caillot.  In  ]  764  he  was  a  favourite  singer  at  the  Opera-comique. 
Garrick,  struck  by  the  natural  ease  with  which  he  acted  his  songs, 
suggested  that  he  should  attempt  comedy  parts,  and  gave  him  some 
lessons.  Caillot  became  celebrated  for  the  sober,  realistic  force  of 
his  style,  which  was  far  removed  from  the  rant  of  Mole  or  Le  Kain. 
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the  characters  of  a  piece,  we  have  some  right  to 
disregard  his  feelings,  and  we  will,  accordingly, 
include  him  in  this  chapter. 

And  first,  what  was  this  curious  personage 
who,  after  reciting  before  Louis  XV.  of  France, 
George  III.  of  England,  and  the  Court  of  Weimar, 
after  having  been  for  many  years  a  star  in  the 
fashionable  firmament  of  London  and  well  known 
in  literary  circles  all  over  the  Continent,  has  so 
completely  vanished  from  memory  that  he  has  left 
scarcely  a  trace  behind  ? 

Le  Texier  was  born  at  Lyons  about  1736-7, 
found  a  place  there  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Eerme 
generale,^  and  rose  to  be  cashier.  He  had  a  strong 
inclination  towards  the  theatre ;  and  as  his  birth, 
which  was  probably  gentle,  though  not  noble,  pre- 
vented him  from  going  on  the  stage,  he  took  part, 
whenever  the  opportunity  occurred,  in  society 
theatricals.  In  June  1770  M.  de  la  Verpilliere, 
provost  of  the  Lyons  merchants,  wishing  to  honour 
some  guests  of  mark,  M.  and  Mme  de  Trudaine, 
induced  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  then  in  the  city, 
to  allow  his  little  piece,  Fygmalion,  to  be  acted  by 
Mme  de  Eleurieu  and  M.  Le  Texier.  Their 
success  was  complete,  and,  added  to  previous 
triumphs  that  he  had  already  achieved  on  local 
theatres  de  societe,  seems  to  have  determined  Le 
Texier  to  abandon  the  excise.  Two  influences 
modified  this  resolution  and  gave  to  his  future 
career  a  peculiar  direction  :  first,  his  fear  of  losing 
caste  if  he  fully  embraced  the  actor's  profession ; 
secondly,  his  extraordinary  powers  of  mimicry, 
which  allowed  him  to  assume,  with  singular  per- 
fection, the  voice  and  demeanour  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes.  Le  Texier  decided  to  be,  not  simply 
an  actor,  but  a  whole  company ;  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years  he  practised  sedulously 

*  Farming  of  the  public  revenues. 
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the  reading  of  plays,  and  so  great  did  his  repu- 
tation become  at  Lyons  for  these  lectures  en 
faiiteuil  that  he  ventured,  in  1774,  to  abandon 
his  office  and  throw  himself  into  the  whirlpool  of 
the  capital.  Paris  received  him  with  effusion;  in 
the  week  after  his  first  appearance,  says  Grimm, 
he  was  engaged  for  the  whole  season.  *'  He  is," 
continues  that  critic,  '*  a  man  of  intelligence  who, 
having  a  passion  for  the  stage  and  being  a  comedian 
from  head  to  foot,  has  conceived  the  idea  of  train- 
ing his  voice,  which  is  naturally  flexible,  so  as  to 
read  all  the  parts  in  a  play  and  to  give  to  each  the 
tone  that  fits  the  age  and  the  humour  of  the 
person.  This  sudden  change,  managed  without 
exaggeration  or  jerkiness,  has  an  astonishing  effect 
and  produces  a  complete  illusion.  None  of  the 
characters  are  neglected;  all  make  their  effect. 
His  face,  which  passes  rapidly  to  the  expression 
required,  is  always  correct.  To  the  perfection  of 
his  reading  he  adds  all  the  little  accessories  of 
costume  in  the  pieces  he  reads.  Two  recitals  have 
been  sufficient  to  establish  his  reputation,  and  soon 
nobody  else  was  talked  about.  Our  princes  desired 
to  hear  him;  everybody  wanted  to  have  him  at 
supper  ;  it  was  a  perfect  madness ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  nothing  is  more  extraordinary  or 
more  agreeable.  .  .  ."^ 

And  Mme  du  Deffand,  writing  to  Horace 
Walpole  a  few  weeks  later,  says  :  "I  wish  you 
could  have  heard  what  I  heard  last  Thursday — a 
man  who  reads,  or  rather  plays,  a  comedy  by  him- 
self, so  perfectly  well  that  you  believe  you  are 
hearing  as  many  different  persons  as  there  are  in 
the  piece ;  he  is  a  prodigy,  and  nothing  has  ever 
given  me  so  much  pleasure.  .  .  .  The  piece  he 
read  to  us  is  called  L' Indigent-,  there  are  eight 
characters :  a  young  fop  of  a  financier,  his  valet, 

*  Correspondance  litteraire^  February  1774. 
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an  old  peasant — a  very  honest  fellow,  but  in  very 
great  misery — his  son  and  his  daughter,  an  attor- 
ney full  of  probity,  a  clerk,  a  magistrate  who  is  a 
great  scoundrel.  In  the  last  scene  they  are  all 
present  together,  except  the  valet.  Each  part  is 
so  perfectly  acted,  and  with  so  much  warmth  and 
vivacity,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  seven 
best  actors  that  exist  to  give  the  same  amount  of 
pleasure."^  She  shows  no  less  enthusiasm  in  a 
later  letter  to  Walpole,  April  17th,  and  in  one  to 
Voltaire,  April  2nd. 

Meanwhile  Le  Texier  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
invited  to  show  his  talents  before  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  was  idolized  by  all  the  fashionable 
circles  of  Paris  and  Versailles.  This  universal 
incense  rose  to  his  brain,  and  he  showed  to  his 
protectors  and  adorers  an  arrogance  that  bordered 
on  folly.  Invited  to  act  in  the  amateur  company 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  infringed  court  etiquette 
by  appearing  before  that  prince  in  riding- coat  and 
top-boots,  giving  the  explanation  that  he  was  in 
such  demand  that  he  had  had  no  time  to  change. 
Louis  XV.  expressed  the  desire  to  hear  him,  and 
Mme  du  Barry  accordingly  arranged  for  Le  Texier 
to  give  a  recital  at  her  house.  The  king,  fatigued 
by  a  day's  hunting,  fell  asleep  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  reading ;  Le  Texier,  after 
showing  many  signs  of  vexation,  brought  his  book 
down  on  the  table  with  such  a  bang  that  the 
monarch  awoke  with  a  start.  When  he  under- 
stood what  had  occurred  he  declared  that  M. 
Le  Texier' s  performance  was  too  noisy.  The 
royal  doors  being  thus  shut  against  him,  the 
courtiers  refused  to  receive  him.  When  he  had 
once  lost  the  favour  of  the  great,  questions  began 
to  be  asked  as  to  his  administration  at  Lyons  and 
why  he  had  left  his  post  without  permission.  He 
*  Letter  of  March  27th,  17V4. 
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was  accused  of  having  misappropriated  the  money 
of  the  Excise.  No  one  dared  defend  him,  and,  to 
escape  a  lodging  in  the  Bastille,  Le  Texier  hurriedly 
left  Paris.  November  (1774)  finds  him  at  Perney, 
where  he  plays  in  some  little  comedies  before 
Voltaire.  But  he  apparently  decided  that  it  was 
better  to  place  a  greater  distance  between  himself 
and  Erench  justice,  so  in  the  spring  he  took  refuge 
in  Belgium,  whence  a  few  months  later  he  crossed 
to  England.  It  is  at  this  point  that  his  history 
touches  that  of  Garrick.^ 

Thanks  to  a  letter  of  introduction  from  M.  de 
La  Place'  and  to  the  protection  of  the  due  de 
Guines,  he  was  at  once  made  free  of  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  followed  the  performances  of  Garrick 
with  great  assiduity :  "  M.  Le  Texier  sends  a  thou- 
sand thanks  to  Mr.  Garrick  ;  he  accepts  with  great 
pleasure  the  ticket  sent  to  him,  but  he  will  be 
especially  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  seat  in 
the  orchestra  when  it  is  a  question  of  seeing  and 
hearing  him."  .  .  .  ''  M.  Le  Texier  presents  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Garrick  and  begs  him  to  be 
good  enough  to  let  him  know  whether  it  is  true 
that  he  is  to  play  next  Wednesday,  29th  inst.,  the 

^  In  the  original  French  edition  of  this  book  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation about  Le  Texier  employed  by  us  were  Voltaire's  Correspon- 
dance,  that  of  Mme  du  Deffand,  that  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  Cor7\ 
litt.  of  Grimm,  the  Biograpkie  Lyonnaise  (Lyons,  1839),  the  Mems. 
Sees,  of  Bachaumont,  vols.  vi.  and  vii.,  the  letters  published  by  Boaden 
and  those  unpublished  in  the  Forster  Collection,  and  especially 
Paris,  Versailles,  et  la  Province,  par  un  ancien  officier  aux  gardes 
frangaises  (Paris,  1811,  vol.  i.).  Since  the  publication  of  our  essay 
M.  Auguste  Rondel,  the  well-known  French  theatrical  scholar,  and 
M.  Th.  Lascaris  have  published  Le  Ton  de  Paris  (Paris,  1911),  a 
comedy  by  Armand  Louis  de  Gontaut,  due  de  Lauzun,  taken  from 
one  of  the  volumes  of  Le  Texier's  Collection  (see  below),  and  other- 
wise unpublished.  They  have  prefaced  their  edition  with  an  account 
of  Le  Texier,  to  which  we  owe  more  than  one  detail,  and  especially 
the  reference  to  the  preface  of  the  reprint  of  Rousseau's  Pygmalion. 
We  believe  that  this,  with  the  works  we  have  quoted  above  and  a 
passage  or  two  in  Goethe's  Memoirs,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
available  information  on  this  curious  personage. 

»  See  his  letter  of  September  15th,  1772  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  612). 
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part  of  Hamlet  or  that  of  Richard  ?  The  immense 
pleasure  he  had  in  seeing  him  play  Abhel  Drogget^ 
gives  him  still  more  desire  to  admire  him  in  a 
style  so  different  and  to  join  in  the  universal 
applause  which  the  inexpressible  superiority  of 
his  talent  will  always  produce."^ 

Soon,  however,  there  is  a  change  of  key,  and 
Garrick  receives  a  long  letter  full  of  requests  for 
help,  of  prayers  to  intercede  with  the  French 
minister,  M.  Necker,  and  of  complaints  against 
enemies.  In  spite  of  all  entreaties,  Garrick  refused 
to  let  himself  be  drawn  into  the  exile's  quarrels : 

En  verite,  mon  cher  fils,  votre  lettre  m'a 
donne  beaucoup  de  chagrin  et  d'etonnement. 
Jecris  ce  billet  entoure  de  la  compagnie,  et  je 
I'envoie  expr^s  pour  vous  dire  mes  sentiments 
sans  perdre  le  temps.  J'ai  une  si  courte  et  si 
faible  connaissance  avec  Monsieur  et  Madame 
Necker  qu'il  ne  serait  pas  delicat  pour  moi  d'ecrire 
votre  situation  a  M'^  Necker.  Je  vous  conseille 
de  le  faire  instamment  vous-meme,  comme  vous 
avez  une  ancienne  amitie  avec  lui.  II  est  si  sage 
et  si  genereux  qu'une  lettre  ecrite  dans  votre 
mani^re  pent  avoir  un  bon  effet.  Si  cela  ne 
succedera  pas,  je  suis  pret  tou jours  d 'avoir  une 
consultation  avec  vos  amis  sur  votre  compte  le 
moment  que  ma  vie  dramatique  est  faite. 
Je  suis  votre  ami, 

D.  Garrick.^ 

^  That  is,  Abel  Driigger  in  Ben  Jonson's  The  Alchemist. 

'  The  originals  of  these  letters  are  in  the  Forster  Collection, 
vols.  xxvi.  add.  and  xxx. ;  so  is  Comte  Lauraguais's  letter  (see 
page  273)  and  a  letter  from  him  to  Le  Texier.  The  count's  letter  to 
Garrick,  with  the  latter's  reply,  are  in  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  614,  616. 

^  Written  in  French  by  Garrick.  Like  the  others  that  passed  be- 
tween Le  Texier  and  him,  it  is  undated,  but  belongs  to  the  early 
months  of  1776.  It  will  be  noted  that  he  calls  Le  Texier  mon  cher 
fils  ;  the  French  actor  called  Garrick  mon  cher  mattre  and  mon  cher 
pere.  We  give  the  translation  of  this  missive.  We  will  add  that 
Garrick's  French,  never  perfectly  sure,  got  shakier  with  age.   "  In- 
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Le  Texier's  principal  enemy  was  the  Comte  de 
Lauraguais,  the  "  liberator  of  the  Trench  stage,'*  ^ 
who  in  1776  was  passing  one  of  his  frequent  exiles 
at  London.  Seeing  that  Garrick  protected  the 
young  Erenchman,  de  Lauraguais  wrote  him  a 
long,  furious,  and  very  confused  letter,  requesting 
him  to  withdraw  his  countenance  from  the  reader.^ 
Garrick's  reply  does  honour  to  his  French  cour- 
tesy and  his  English  resolution :  he  gives  his  noble 
correspondent  plainly  to  understand  that  these 
obscure  attacks  do  not  change  in  any  way  the 
consideration  he  has  for  Le  Texier.  He  then 
continues :  ''  He  was  recommended  to  me  as  a 
man  of  probity,  family,  and  talents  by  a  worthy 
friend  of  mine  in  Erance,  and  from  whom  I  have 
received  many  favours.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  of  his  talents,  I  most  sincerely  think  that 
they  are  very  extraordinary,  and  therefore  I  am 

deed,  my  dear  son,  your  letter  has  caused  me  much  grief  and 
astonishment.  I  am  writing  you  this  note  surrounded  by  my 
company,  and  I  send  it  to  you  express  (?)  to  let  you  know  my  senti- 
ments without  loss  of  time.  I  have  so  short  and  so  slight  an 
acquaintance  with  M.  and  Mme  Necker  that  it  would  not  be  delicate 
for  me  to  describe  your  situation  to  M.  Necker.  I  advise  you  to  do 
so  at  once  yourself,  as  you  have  so  long-standing  a  friendship  with 
him.  He  is  so  judicious  and  so  generous  that  a  letter  written  as  you 
know  how  must  produce  a  good  effect.  If  that  does  not  succeed,  I 
am  always  ready  to  have  a  consultation  with  your  friends  about  your 
case  directly  my  stage  life  is  finished. 

I  am  your  friend, 

D.  Garrick. 

^  As  he  is  often  called  in  the  literature  of  the  period,  because  when 
in  1759,  owing  chiefly  to  Le  Kain's  exertions,  spectators  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  stage  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  it  was  he  who  found 
the  money  (60,000  fr.)  to  carry  out  the  alterations  necessary. 

'  The  upshot  of  de  Lauraguais's  letter  seems  to  be  this  :  that  M.  Le 
Texier  was  a  rascal ;  he  had  fought  a  duel  at  Lyons  with  a  friend  of 
de  Lauraguais's,  and,  having  given  (or  received,  the  point  is  not  clear) 
a  wound,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  ;  in  his  haste  he  had  for- 
gotten to  pay  his  debts ;  finally,  that  as  he  was,  after  all,  only  an 
actor,  he  would  do  well  to  remain  in  his  place,  and  not  to  cross  the 
path  of  so  important  a  person  as  the  Comte  de  Lauraguais.  In  the 
letter  to  Garrick  was  enclosed  one  to  Le  Texier  himself,  more  extra- 
ordinary, if  possible,  than  the  first,  which  makes  one  suspect  that,  to 
solve  the  little  mystery,  it  would  oe  necessary  to  chercher  la  femTne. 
See  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  614 ;  and  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxx. 
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bound  to  believe  that  my  friend  has  not  deceived 
me  in  other  particulars  till  I  have  certain  proof 
to  the  contrary.  ...  I  was  told  by  a  man  of 
fashion  whom  you  well  know  that  the  comte  de 
Guignes  (sic)  assured  him,  at  his  taking  leave,  that 
M""  Le  Texier  had  been  malheureux,  but  not 
malhonnete.  After  this  stating  of  facts,  I  should 
appear  very  ungrateful  to  my  friend,  and  show 
little  of  the  spirit  of  my  country,  were  I  in- 
hospitably to  withdraw  what  you  so  pleasantly^ 
call  my  'protection  till  some  stronger  proofs  of  his 
ill-conduct  are  produced.'' 

Nevertheless,  friendly  relations  do  not  seem  to 
have  long  subsisted  between  Garrick  and  his 
prot6ge.  According  to  a  note  from  Mr.  J.  H. 
Pye,  preserved  in  the  Eorster  Collection,  Le 
Texier's  later  conduct  to  his  professional  father 
was  "  inexplicable,  impertinent,  and  ungrateful  "  ; 
he  no  doubt  showed  at  London  the  same  fatuous 
conceit  which  had  ruined  him  at  Paris.  It  is 
true  that  Horace  Walpole,  whose  evidence  must, 
however,  be  treated  with  reserve  where  Garrick  is 
concerned,  suggests  another  explanation  of  this 
rupture :  after  his  retirement  from  the  stage, 
Garrick,  wishing  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  on 
his  own  ground,  took  to  reading  pieces  before  the 
Court  and  the  nobility.  But  he  did  not  meet  with 
the  same  success  as  his  son^  of  whom  he  was 
consequently  very  jealous.^ 

*  Garrick  is  thinking  of  plaisamment. 

^  Walpole's  Correspondence,  1776-7.  At  London  Le  Texier's 
popularity  was  very  great,  and  for  many  years  he  was  much  caressed 
by  society  people.  He  published  a  collection  of  Pieces  de  theatre  lues 
par  M.  Le  Texier  en  sa  maison,  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Fields.  Copies 
of  this  are  usually  in  eight  volumes,  as  at  the  British  Museum  ; 
but  there  are  four  others,  though  these  are  extremely  rare.  When 
Napoleon  became  Emperor,  Le  Texier  judged  it  safe  to  go  back  to 
France,  and  he  gave  recitals  again  at  Paris.  But  with  age  the  charm 
of  his  voice  and  manner  had  disappeared,  and  he  did  not  renew  his 
former  success. 
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Whilst  most  of  the  Erench  actors  saw  in  Garrick 
a  master  of  their  art,  their  dramatic  writers  had 
other  reasons  for  admiring  him.  He  was  for 
them  the  manager  of  a  theatre  at  which  trans- 
lations and  adaptations  of  Prench  pieces  were 
often  acted.  More  than  one  French  writer,  in- 
convenienced by  the  narrowness  of  the  taste  and 
opinions  of  the  day,  or  indignant  at  the  insolence 
and  stupidity  of  the  members  of  the  Erench 
Comedy,  turned  longing  looks  towards  England 
and  dreamt  of  appealing  to  a  public  less  dis- 
trustful of  novelties.^  The  first  to  put  his  desires 
into  words  was  Eenouillot  de  Ealbaire.^      Intro- 

^  Can  anything  be  more  curious  than  the  absolute  volte-face^  in 
the  mutual  judgment  of  their  neighbours,  that  the  French  and  English 
seem  to  have  executed  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century? 
In  the  eighteenth  we  were  the  liberal,  intellectual,  scientific,  free- 
thinking,  free-speaking,  and  free-living  nation  ;  the  French  were 
supposed  to  be  conservative,  artistic  but  not  scientific — superficial, 
unenterprising,  religious  (externally  at  least).  If  one  may  judge 
by  the  comparisons  instituted  in  late  years  (and  it  is  significant 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  are  the  work  of  Frenchmen)  we 
have  increased  in  riches  and  righteousness,  but  in  little  else. 

'  Fenouillot  de  Falbaire  de  Quingey,  1727-1800,  had  been  destined 
for  the  Church,  but,  having  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Philo- 
sophers, he  abandoned  that  career  for  finance.  Thanks  to  his  wife's 
interest,  he  became  director  of  the  salt-mines  in  the  east  of  France — 
a  very  lucrative  post.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  put  none  of  his  salt  in 
his  pieces.  They  are  serious  and  lugubrious  to  excess,  above  all 
his  Fabricant  de  Londres^acted  in  1771,  and  of  which  an  amusing  story 
is  told :  In  the  last  act  the  bankruptcy  of  the  worthy  merchant  is 
announced,  at  which  a  spectator  in  the  pit  called  out  at  the  first 
performance,  "Well,  I'm  let  in  for  a  shilling  !  "  (" J'y suis  pour  mes 
vingt  sous  ").    This  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the 
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duced  to  Garrick  by  Diderot,  he  wrote  to  the  actor 
in  1767,  and  offered  him  his  play,  L'Sonnete 
criminel,^  public  performances  of  which  were 
forbidden  at  Paris,  and  which  was  to  wait  twenty 
years  before  being  acted  at  the  Comedie  !Fran9aise. 
"M.  Eenou'illot,"  says  Diderot  in  his  letter,  "is 
young,  but  his  soul  is  lofty,  and  he  considers  that 
if  it  is  not  permitted  to  put  on  the  stage  priests, 
kings,  and  their  ministers — in  a  word,  all  the 
great  rascals  of  this  world — there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  shut  up  shop.  The  most  ridiculous 
personages,  abbes,  bishops,  monks,  nuns,  and  chief 
justices  are  forbidden  us  ;  so  infallible  a  thing  for 
us  is  a  cross  or  a  hood.  He  who  should  dare  to 
entitle  his  drama  Jacques  Clement,  Henri  IV., 
Eichelieu,  Damien,  Coligny,  would  run  the  risk 
of  getting  a  lodging  at  the  State's  expense  in  the 
Eastille  or  at  Bic^tre;  and  the  humour  of  my 
young  friend  is  to  deserve  this  favour  and  not  to 
obtain  it.  The  play  you  will  receive,  and  which 
he  submits  to  your  judgment,  is  his  first  attempt. 
If  it  is  possible  to  arrange  it  in  English  garb,  I 
ask  you,  by  the  friendship  you  have  for  me,  and 
which  I  return  you  fully,  and  by  the  interest  you 
owe  to  budding  talent  which  promises  well  if  it  is 
encouraged,  to  give  it  your  attention." 

play.  Although  de  Falbaire  was  an  aristocrat,  his  pieces  are  full 
of  noble  sentiments  of  equality,  liberty,  and  fraternity ;  so  that, 
when  they  were  revived  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  they  had 
considerable  success. 

His  letters  are  all  published  by  Boaden  (vol.  ii.  pp.  422,  514, 
526,  532).  The  first,  like  that  of  Diderot  (p.  423),  is  wrongly  dated— 
1763  for  1767. 

^  The  hero  of  The  Virtuous  Criminal  was  Jean  Fabre,  of  Nimes, 
sent  to  the  hulks  in  the  place  of  his  old  father,  who  had  been 
accused  of  attending  a  Huguenot  conventicle.  Falbaire's  piece 
helped  to  excite  public  opinion  in  his  favour  and  to  secure  his 
release.  VHonnete  criminel  was  printed  in  1767  (Falbaire  sends  a 
copy  to  Garrick  with  his  letter  of  November  18th),  and  acted  in 
January  1768  at  M.  de  Villeroy's,  then  in  most  of  the  provincial 
theatres,  but  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise  only  on  January  4th,  1790. 
See  Gaitfe's  Drame  au  XVIII'  siecle. 
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Fenouillot  calls  his  work  "  a  comedy  ^  of  a  some- 
what special  kind,  which  cannot  be  acted  in 
France  because  it  is  founded  on  Protestantism, 
and  is,  properly  speaking,  toleration  put  into 
action " ;  and,  foreseeing  a  golden  future  when 
he  should  be  furnisher-in-chief  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  tragedy 
which  he  has  on  the  stocks,  ''of  a  very  new 
kind,  too,  which  from  its  subject  and  its  allu- 
sions will  have  a  special  interest  for  your 
nation,  but  which  its  boldness  of  thought  and 
of  plot  makes  too  hardy  for  mine.  That  is  a 
second  child  which  I  shall  ask  you  to  adopt,  too, 
and  to  which  I  shall  try  to  give  other  brothers, 
confident  as  I  am  that  you  will  take  the  same 
care  of  them  all." 

In  spite  of  its  author's  confidence.  The  Virtuous 
Criminal,  which  had,  at  bottom,  no  interest 
but  that  of  its  subject  and  of  its  attacks  on 
religious  intolerance,  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  London  manager. 
But  that  did  not  prevent  Eenouillot  from  once 
more  soliciting  Garrick's  approbation.  This  time 
he  evidently  took  pains  to  study  the  English  stage 
and  to  examine  by  what  artistic  means  it  was 
most  possible  to  win  the  applause  of  the  British 
public  :  "  At  the  present  moment  I  am  at  work 
on  a  tragedy,  the  subject  of  which  is,  in 
M.  Diderot's  judgment,  the  most  theatrical  and 
the  most  terrible  ever  put  upon  the  stage.  .  .  . 
If   you  will  be   good   enough  to   accord  it  your 

1  It  is  characteristic  of  the  French  stage  that  the  word  drame 
was  long  in  coming  into  general  use.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
play  admitted  by  the  classical  theatre— tragedy  and  comedy.  Trage 
dies  wTitten  in  prose,  or  dealing  with  everyday  life,  or  pieces  in 
which  the  comic  and  the  serious  were  mingled,  were  long  without 
a  proper  name.  It  sounds  amusing  to  us  to  call  Fenouillot's  piece 
a  "  comedy."  Beaumarchais's  Eugenie  and  Saurin's  Beverley  were 
called  tragedie  hourgeoise.  The  first  piece  to  bear  the  title  of  drame 
was  Longueil's  UOrphelin  anglais  (1769), 

17 
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care,  this  play  cannot  but  succeed  at  your 
theatre."  ' 

When  he  read  his  work  over,  however,  M.  de 
Falbaire  felt  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  results 
of  his  efforts  to  attain  a  truly  tragic  horror ;  he 
seems  to  have  considered  that  the  colours  he  had 
employed  were  somewhat  dull,  for  when  he  writes 
to  Garrick  a  few  months  later  he  talks  of  making 
considerable  alterations  in  the  plot  and  of  working 
at  it  anew  ''as  if  nothing  had  been  done."  And 
all  that  with  the  intention  ''  of  making  it  yet 
more  terrible."  - 

Was  his  "  comedy  "  too  horrible  at  last  ?  or  was 
it  still  too  mild  and  gentle  for  London  taste  ? 
We  know  not ;  but  Garrick  did  not  adopt  this 
second  child  of  M.  de  Ealbaire  and  Melpomene. 
The  piece  was  finally  played  (for  it  is  to  his 
Fahricant  de  Londres  that  our  author  refers)  at 
the  Theatre  Pran9ais,  where,  despite  ''  the  horrific 
realism  which  was  displayed  in  it,"^  it  fell 
heavily. 

Thus  the  nascent  drame  sought  protection  in 
that  country  whence  it  had  drawn  its  chief  sources 

*  Letter  of  November  18th,  1767. 

'  Letter  of  March  30th,  1768 ;  date  omitted  in  Boaden  (vol.  ii. 
p.  532). 

'  See  Gaiffe,  Le  drame  en  France  au  XV I  IP  siede  (Paris,  1910). 
Falbaire  was  not  the  only  author  of  the  school  of  horrors  that 
Garrick  knew.  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  Baculard  d'Arnaud  read 
hirn  his  Comte  de  Comminge^  a  heart-shaking  piece  inspired  by  the 
writer's  way  of  understanding  Shakespeare  (see  his  letter  of 
September  24th,  1770  :  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  571).  Later  Garrick 
introduced  d'Arnaud,  by  letter,  to  his  friend  and  country-woman, 
Mrs.  Pye.  The  latter,  writing  to  the  actor,  thanks  him  "for  the 
pleasure  you  have  procured  me  from  his  acquaintance.  ...  I  was 
not  prepared  for  Arnaud's  figure,  and  expected  to  see  a  little,  black, 
wither'd,  thoughtful-looking  man  ;  but  was  surprised  with  a  vision  of 
a  jolly,  round,  unthinking  face"  (Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxi.  add.). 
She  had  evidently  read  his  sorrowful  novels  {Les  Delassements  d^un 
homme  sensible^  Euphemie^  etc.),  and  had  judged  of  him  from 
them ! 

About  the  same  date  d'Arnaud  sends  Garrick  "a  few  lines," 
inspired  by  the  news  of  his  retirement.    He  calls  them  a  "  tribute  of 
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of  inspiration,  and  at  the  theatre  of  that  actor 
whose  style  best  accorded  with  its  aspirations. 
Tragedy  was  not  long  in  following  the  example. 
De  Belloy,  the  author  who  had  dared  to  place 
people  of  low  rank  in  the  forefront  of  a  tragic 
piece/  had  the  novel  idea  of  appealing  to  the 
public  of  London  against  the  unfavourable  judg- 
ment passed  at  Paris  on  his  Fierre  le  Cruel. 

It  was  in  October  1772  that  he  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Garrick  for  the  translation  and  pro- 
duction of  his  piece.     The  manager  of  Drury  Lane 

feeling,  devoid  of  all  the  resources  of  art "  ;  and  this  is  so  true  that 
we  dare  not  risk  spoiling  them  by  translation  : 

Garrick  a  done  quitte  la  sc^ne  ! 
Londres  perd  a  la  f  ois  Thalie  et  Melpomene ; 

Tout  est  frappe  de  ce  depart  affreux ; 
Tout  n'offre  qu'un  tableau  des  plus  vives  alarmes; 
Tes  spectateurs  Garrick,  touches  de  tes  adieux, 

Te  donnent  d'eternelles  larmes, 
Et  je  deviens  anglais  pour  pleurer  avec  eux. 

"Deign,  Sir,"  concludes  the  poet,  "ever  to  continue  your  kindly 
feeling  towards  me  ;  it  is  more  precious  to  me  than  that  of  several 
sovereigns  whom  I  have  known,  and  whom  I  have  forgotten ;  the 
author  of  the  Comite  de  Coraminge  is  made  for  understanding  the 
value  of  the  celebrated  Garrick.  .  .  ."  (Letter  of  June  3rd,  1776  : 
Boaden.  vol.  ii.  p.  618).  See,  too,  Monnet's  letter  of  June  15th,  1765  : 
"  I  wisn,  too,  that  Becket  could  sell  a  few  copies  of  the  Comte 
de  Comminge  ;  for  that  poor  Arnaud  de  Baccular  [sic]  has  even 
greater  need  of  money  than  I,  and  I  am  still  sorry  that  I  did  not 
secretly  slip  five  or  six  hundred  copies  of  it  into  your  box." 

*  In  his  celebrated  Siege  de  Calais,  1765.  But  for  this  piece, 
de  Belloy,  an  inferior  actor  and  inflated  author,  would  be  forgotten ; 
its  cheap  patriotism  came  at  an  opportune  moment — ^just  after  the 
disastrous  Seven  Years'  War — to  remind  the  French  of  past  glories 
and  so  reanimate  their  courage.  For  that  de  Belloy  deserved  well 
of  his  country  ;  but  as  literature  the  Siege  does  not  count.  When 
Louis  XV.,  a  great  admirer  of  the  piece,  said  to  one  of  his  courtiers, 
who  did  not  share  his  opinion  :  "  What !  do  you,  a  Frenchman,  not 
admire  the  Siege  of  Calais  1 "  the  other  replied  :  "  Sire,  I  wish  every- 
thing in  the  piece  was  as  French  as  I !  "  Garrick,  no  doubt,  saw  the 
tragedy  played  during  his  stay  at  Paris;  possibly  he  shared 
Louis  X V.'s  opinion,  for  the  Comte  de  Valbelle,  Mile  Clairon's  friend, 
sent  him  a  finely  bound  copy  of  it,  ornamented  with  engravings 
(letter  from  Clairon,  May  9th,  1765  :  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  432) ;  but,  in 
spite  of  what  M.  Jusserand  says  {Shakespeare  in  France,  p.  245),  he 
did  not  produce  it;  the  letter  on  which  M.  Jusserand  bases  this 
assertion  refers  to  Pier-re  le  Cruel.  Ch.  Denis  (Garrick's  friend  ?) 
translated  it  into  English.  See  Genest,  History  of  the  English  Stage, 
vol.  X.  p.  112. 
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referred  the  matter  to  his  friend,  Arthur  Murphy, 
who  advised  him  thus :  "  The  short  argument 
which  the  author  has  given  you  is  not  enough 
to  determine  the  question  whether  such  a  play 
will  do  on  the  English  stage ;  hut  if  this  is  the 
Mons''  de  Belloy  who  wrote  Zelmire^  I  think 
that  piece  shows  that  the  author  has  an  idea  of 
theatrical  business  and  of  incident :  without  those 
two,  no  tragedy  is  likely  to  succeed  with  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  may  well  make  answer  that 
you  should  he  glad  to  read  his  piece,  and,  as 
he  proposes  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  country- 
men at  Paris  by  the  applause  of  an  English 
audience,  you  will  to  the  best  of  your  judgment 
tell  him  whether  his  play  is  likely  to  answer 
that  end.  Should  his  piece  bid  fair  for  consider- 
able success,  if  you  choose  to  undertake  the  trans- 
lation and  will  accept  of  my  poor  assistance  to 
lighten  your  trouble,  you  may  command  me  ;  and 
as  you  are  rich  enough,  if  I  understood  that  you 
intend  the  profits  for  the  Erench  author  (to  make 
their  nation  stare  !)  I  should  go  to  work  with 
more  zeal.  Such  an  event  would  be  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  drama  I ''  ^ 

But  to  these  generous  ideas  de  Belloy  opposed 
no  less  disinterestedness  :  ''  I  ask  nothing  but  the 
glory  of  pleasing  your  nation;  that  is  the  sole 
motive  by  which  I  am  inspired :  any  idea  of 
interest  would  degrade  the  noble  ambition  which 
animates  me.  The  three  performances  ^  will  be- 
long, and  rightly,  to  the  translator  who  is  to 
adorn  my  work  and  to  whom  I  shall  owe  the 
advantage  of  having  made  me  known  to  your 
countrymen ;    and   I  shall  be  happy  indeed  if    I 

^  De  Belloy's  first  success,  1762. 

'  Letter  of  October  21st,  1772  (Boaden,  vol.  i.  p.  488). 

'  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  performances,  of  which  the  proceeds 
were  given,  after  deduction  of  expenses,  to  the  author  of  a  new 
piece. 
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do  not  cost  him  vain  trouble,  and  if  success 
crowns  his  efforts  and  my  desires.  Once  more, 
I  will  take  absolutely  nothing,  and  you  will  feel 
that  that  is  not  from  pride  but  from  justice."  ^ 

He  repeats  the  same   refusal   in   a  long  letter 
which  reached  Garrick  a  few  weeks  later  : 


Paris,  December  14«A,  1772. 

Sir, 

I  yesterday  sent  to  abbe  Delaville  the 
manuscript  of  Feter  the  Cruel;  he  has  been 
good  enough  to  undertake  to  have  it  delivered 
to  the  comte  de  Guines,  to  whom  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  send  a  line,  begging  him  to  hand 
it  to  you.  Allow  me  to  say  again,  Sir,  that  this  is 
in  no  way  a  matter  of  interest ;  and  that  far  from 
asking  anything  of  you,  I  would  not  accept  even 
a  present  should  you  have  a  mind  to  offer  me  one. 
It  is  a  question  solely  of  glory ;  and  may  I  attain 
that  I  aspire  to  1  You  will  judge  more  easily  and 
more  surely  than  any  other  person  whether  my 
tragedy  is  suitable  to  your  stage :  that  is  the 
capital  point.  Por,  if  you  think  that  my  fashion 
of  upsetting  the  facts  of  history,  or  my  strictness 
in  following  the  rules  of  the  Erench  theatre, 
might  prevent  my  work  from  succeeding,  I  beg 
you  not  to  risk  it  on  the  stage,  but  to  send  me 
back  my  manuscript  by  the  same  channel  which 
I  employ  to  send  it  to  you. 

As  to  the  upsetting  of  history,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  forewarn  your  public  of  that  in  your 
periodical  papers,  in  which  you  could  announce 
that  the  author  has  not  followed  closely  the 
chronological  order  of  facts,  but  has  contented 
himself  with  depicting  Edward,  his  generosity,  his 
greatness   of    soul,  and    even    his    actions,   only 

*  Letter  of  November  2nd,  1772  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  597). 
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placing  the  latter  in  another  time  than  that  in 
which  they  happened  ?  ^  .  .  .  . 

And  he  plunges  into  an  interminable  explana- 
tion of  the  changes  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
make  in  the  order  of  events,  with  directions  as 
to  the  right  way  of  translating  and  producing  his 
tragedy,  etc. — floods  of  talkativeness,  from  the 
overflow  of  his  self-importance. 

In  spite  of  these  voluminous  instructions — 
or  perhaps  because  of  them — Garrick's  verdict  was 
unfavourable;  and  thus  the  English  nation  and 
M.  de  Belloy  lost,  one  the  pleasure  and  the  other 
the  glory,  they  might  have  reaped  from  the 
production  of  this  play.  That  disappointment 
did  not  prevent  the  author  from  thanking  the 
actor  in  a  most  courteous  letter : 

Paris,  April  30th,  1773. 

When  I  received.  Sir,  your  reply  and  my 
manuscript,  the  production  of  Feter  the  Cruel 
was  being  prepared  at  Bordeaux ;  so  I  put  off 
writing  to  you,  until  I  had  heard  of  its  reception. 
It  has  had  the  greatest  success,  I  may  even  say 
a  success  more  brilliant  than  I  could  have  wished. 
The  opinion  of  an  impartial  public  confirms  your 
judgment  on  this  tragedy.  You  know  that  Edward 
was  adored  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  resided  for  a 
long  time ;  there  his  memory  is  cherished  and 
revered.  There  he  restored  du  Guesclin  to  liberty  ; 
there  Peter  the  Cruel  came  to  implore  his  help  ; 
and  my  piece,  in  which  these  incidents  are  recalled, 
inevitably  produced  in  that  town  the  same  impres- 
sion as  would  be  made  at  London  by  the  story  of 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  and  the  representation  of  our 
good  King  John  in  captivity.  I  understand  as 
well  as  you.  Sir,  that  it  is  in  this  latter  period  that 

*  This  unpublished  letter  is  in  the  Forster  Collection,  vol  xxx. 
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the  English  would  like  to  have  the  character  of 
their  Black  Prince  retraced ;  hut  you  love  your 
country  too  well  to  suppose  me  capable  of  sacri- 
ficing mine,  by  showing  it  on  the  stage  in  that  state 
of  opprobrium  and  humiliation  in  which  it  was 
plunged  during  some  years  of  misfortune.  You 
will  remember  how,  in  my  first  letter,  I  pointed 
out  to  you  my  fears  that  the  victories  of  Edward 
in  Spain  might  not  seem  very  interesting  to  the 
English ;  it  was  indeed  for  the  same  motive  that  I 
did  not  send  you  my  manuscript  in  the  first  packet, 
as  I  wished  to  know  first  of  all  what  you  thought 
of  the  subject  of  the  piece.  To  conclude,  I  am 
no  less  obliged  by  the  good  will  you  have  shown 
me  and  which  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  turn  to 
better  advantage  in  the  future.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  showing  you  all 
my  confidence,  all  my  esteem  and  of  receiving 
some  marks  of  the  feelings  with  which  you  do  me 
the  honour  of  requiting  them. 

I  am  and  shall  always  be  with  the  same  senti- 
ments, Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

DE  Belloy.  ^ 

After  tragedy  and  drama,  light  opera;  after 
Eenouillot  and  de  Belloy,  very  indifferent  writers, 
M.  de  Bozoi,  who  hardly  deserves  the  name  of 
writer  at  all^;   but  in  1772   he  nourished   great 

*  We  give  the  original  of  this  letter  in  our  Appendix. 
"De  Rozoi  was  no  doubt  already  known,  at  least  by  name,  to 
Garrick.  In  1765,  while  the  actor  was  at  Paris,  de  Rozoi  had  caused 
his  Decius  frangais  ;  ou^  Le  Siege  de  Calais^  to  be  printed  before  de 
Belloy 's  play  on  the  same  subject  appeared,  declaring  that  that  writer 
had  stolen  his  ideas  while  his  piece  was  in  the  hands  of  the  actors. 
De  Belloy  had,  however,  powerful  protectors,  and  the  only  result  was 
that  de  Rozoi  paid  a  visit  to  For  lEveque.  He  became  a  journalist, 
but  continued  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  produced  an  extraordinary 
number  of  pieces,  of  which  the  least  unknown,  if  that  is  not  saying  too 
much,  are  his  light  operas,  Henri  IV. ;  ouy  Le  Bataille  d'lvry  ;  Bayard^ 
ou,  Le  Siege  de  MSzieres,  etc.  He  was  guillotined,  but  not  for  these 
writings,  in  1792. 
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ambitions.  He  had  composed  two  tragedies,  which 
he  submitted  to  Garrick  through  a  Mr.  John 
Demarville.  As  the  busy  manager  gave  no  sign, 
Mr.  Demarville  wrote,  in  May  1772,  to  remind 
him  of  the  young  poet :  "  He  is  an  author  of 
infinite  promise  who  will  not  court  success  for  his 
works  nor  the  protection  of  the  public  by  grovel- 
ling proceedings.  His  plan  is  to  work  for  the 
English  stage.  If  such  a  disciple  deserves  your 
kindness  and  your  advice,  he  is  determined  to 
follow  them."^  One  must  suppose  that  Garrick 
refused  to  become  guardian  to  the  young  author, 
for  no  further  communication  appears  to  have 
passed  between  him  and  de  Eozoi ;  the  latter,  dis- 
appointed in  his  fair  hopes  of  adorning  the  English 
stage  with  his  talents,  applied  himself  to  his  fore- 
ordained task  of  teaching  his  countrymen  their 
own  history  by  means  of  scenes  mingled  with  little 
songs. 

If  Cailhava  d'Estandoux,^  that  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciple of  Moli^re  who  wore  a  tooth  of  the  great 
comic  writer  set  in  a  ring,  had  no  particular  desire 
to  see  his  comedies  acted  at  London,  he  took  care 
to  keep  Garrick  informed  of  his  various  composi- 
tions and  sent  him  his  works.  At  the  same  time 
he  studied  those  of  his  English  friend,  and  even 

*  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxi. 

'  Boaden  has  published  five  of  his  letters  to  Garrick  ;  see  vol.  ii. 
pp.  448,  468,  470,  553,  469.  We  give  two  others,  unpublished,  from 
the  Forster  Collection,  xxi.  add.  Cailhava  had  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Court  and  of  the  public  by  his  vaudeville  L'Allegresse 
champetre,  acted  at  Toulouse  in  1757,  which  celebrated  the  escape  of 
Louis  XV.  from  the  attempt  of  Damien.  He  came  to  the  capital  and 
gained  a  second  success  with  his  Crispin  gouvernante,  acted  at  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise,  His  next  pieces  were  failures,  but  La  Maison  a 
deux  partes ;  ou,  Le  Tuteur  dup6^  the  piece  of  which  he  speaks  in  his 
letter  to  Garrick,  made  up  for  these.  The  enmity  of  Mole  prevent- 
ing him  from  being  acted  at  the  national  theatre,  he  turned  to  the 
writing  of  essays  on  theatrical  art  and  to  the  composing  of  light 
operas.  His  Etudes  sur  Moliere  and  his  Ilommages  a  Moliere  (1802) 
are  early  contributions  to  the  literature  attached  to  that  author's 
name.    Napoleon  granted  him  a  pension. 
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took  the  trouble  to  learn  English  for  that  purpose/ 
hoping  apparently  to  be  able  to  adapt  them  to 
Parisian  taste.  Their  too  close  resemblance  to 
certain  French  pieces  prevented  him  from  thus 
enriching  his  country's  stage ;  otherwise  who  knows 
whether,  from  a  sentiment  of  gratitude,  Garrick 
would  not  have  brought  out  Le  Tuteur  dupe  at 
Drury  Lane  ?  Cailhava  asked  and  received  from 
Garrick  advice  and  information  for  his  book  on 
The  Art  of  Comedy,  which,  in  spite  of  its  empty 
pedantry,  had  considerable  success  in  Prance  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.'"^  In  his 
letters  he  recounted  all  the  scandal  of  theatrical 
circles  at  Paris,  and  all  the  quarrels  whicli  at  that 
date  divided  Moli^re's  house.  We  quote  an  un- 
published letter  of  his  in  which  he  dilates  angrily 
and  amusingly  on  the  insolence  with  which  the 
actors  received  the  authors  Avho  dared  to  offer 
them  pieces ;  it  is  a  veritable  document  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  at  that  date,  worthy 
to  figure  beside  the  Memorials  drawn  up  by 
Penouillot,  Mercier,  Mme  de  Gouges  and  others  on 
the  same  subject.^ 

Sir,  [1V66.] 

I  am    highly  flattered   to   learn   that   you 
have  still  some  friendship  for  me  and  that  you  are 

^  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

*  It  formed  part  of  a  whole  series  of  such  works  published  be- 
tween 1745  and  1770,  of  which  we  mention  the  principal  here  for 
reference : 

Le  CoDi^dien,  1747,  by  Remond  de  Ste  Albine. 

LArt  du  thedtrcy  1750,  by  Kiccoboni. 

La  Poetiqtie  fran^ise,  1763,  by  Marmontel. 

La  Declamation  tMdtrale,  1766,  by  Dorat. 

UArt  du  thedtre  en  genial,  1769,  by  Nougaret. 

Gan^ick  ;  o-w,  LesActeurs  anglais,  1769,  by  Sticotti. 

L'Art  de  la  comedie,  1770,  by  Cailhava  d'Estandoux. 

Le  Mimographe^  1770,  by  Restif  de  la  Bretonne. 

VArt  du  comedien,  1774,  by  d'Hannetaire. 

(For  Sticotti's  book  see  p.  306.) 
'  For  the  original  French  see  Appendix  II. 
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willing  to  continue  to  give  me  proof  of  it  by  writ- 
ing to  me  from  time  to  time ;  intercourse  with 
great  men  extends  knowledge,  raises  the  soul,  and 
flatters  self-esteem. 

You  are  kind  enough  to  ask  me  whether  I 
have  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  comedians,  and 
you  exhort  me  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  I  will 
lay  it  entirely  bare  before  you  and  you  will  see  the 
just  indignation  it  feels.  No  sooner  had  the  actors 
accepted  my  Tuteur  dupe  with  acclamation,  than 
I  called  on  MoL-.  I  begged  him  to  be  good  enough 
to  take  upon  himself  a  part  which  was  not  worthy 
of  him,  but  which  he  would  adorn  by  his  talent. 
On  that  point  I  said  all  the  most  flattering  things 
one  can  say.  He  took  my  r61e  with  disdain,  came 
to  the  first  rehearsal,  made  fun  of  every  sentence 
in  the  first  act,  ran  after  a  cat  during  the  second, 
asked  me  in  the  third  if  he  was  the  lover  of  the 
young  or  of  the  old  lady,  declaring  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  piece  that  could  make  it  clear,  went 
to  sleep  in  the  fourth,  woke  up  in  the  fifth  only  to 
read  the  asides  instead  of  his  part,  ended  by  saying 
that  he  would  not  act  in  a  bad  play  and  exhorted 
his  comrades  not  to  produce  it.  And  indeed  a 
meeting  was  held  about  it,  but  it  was  decided  that 
since  they  had  accepted  a  bad  piece  they  must  act 
it.  Mole  declared  publicly  and  on  all  sides  that 
he  was  going  to  play  le  beau  Leandre,  which  is 
a  character  in  our  low  farces. 

They  gave  the  piece  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  study  it.  No  one  knew  his  part  save  Preville, 
who  acted  divinely.  The  play  was  successful  in 
town,  and  yet  more  so  at  Court .^  Mole,  indignant 
at  this  success,  gave  up  his  r61e  to  Venel,  who 
was  coming  out  at  that  moment,  without  con- 
sulting me  or  his  comrades.     Then  it  was  decided 

*  At  Fontainebleau,  where  the  author  was  called  on  the  stage — an 
unprecedented  honour. 
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that  my  play  should  remain  on  the  list  of  the 
theatre,  and  that  it  should  he  revived  at  a  favour- 
able time,  as  it  had  been  given  in  the  worst  season 
of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  four  pieces  acted  after 
mine  have  been  revived  since  then,  but  as  for  me, 
they  absolutely  will  not  resuscitate  me  in  the 
memory  of  the  public.  What  is  hardest  for  me 
is  that  Preville,  who,  as  all  his  comrades  and 
the  public  confess,  never  acted  in  any  piece  as 
he  did  in  mine,  he  whom  I  have  studied,  in  whose 
soul  I  have  tried  to  read  so  as  to  suit  the  situa- 
tions to  him,  he  to  whom  I  have  paid  my  court 
as  one  should  to  a  great  man — I  mean  by  trying 
to  make  him  the  soul  of  all  my  pieces — well  1 
would  you  believe  that  in  such  a  pass  he  makes 
absolutely  no  move  in  my  favour  ? 

My  enemies,  who  will  never  forgive  me  for 
having  succeeded  with  a  piece  which  they  had 
condemned,  have  had  four  comedies  of  mine 
refused  one  after  the  other.  I  did  not  give  up 
heart;  I  composed  a  fifth.  I  read  it  to  Preville, 
to  his  wife,  to  Belcour,  to  several  men  of  letters, 
who  all  cried  up  its  beauty.  On  the  morrow, 
however,  it  was  unanimously  refused,  and  since 
then  has  been  refused  twice  more.  Nevertheless, 
so  many  persons  talked  of  injustice,  that  it  has 
at  length  been  accepted ;  hut  I  wager  it  will  never 
be  acted.  What  I  tell  you  here.  Sir,  is  only  a 
small  specimen  of  the  horrors  I  have  gone  through. 
Nothing  is  more  frightful,  especially  for  me,  who 
am  at  Paris  against  my  parents'  will,  and  who 
am  possessed  by  the  demon  of  comedy.  I  am  in 
despair !  Is  it  not  unfortunate  for  me  to  be 
obliged  to  abandon  a  career  which  is  costing  me 
my  fortune  and  my  youth  ? 

It  is  in  order  still  to  cling  to  it  that  I  have 
undertaken  the  work  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  in 
my  last  letter.     I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  it 
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pleases  you ;  I  count  on  your  kindness  to  complete 
it.  As  it  is  not  to  appear  before  next  winter, 
you  will  have  the  time  to  send  me  your  remarks 
and  your  works.  I  await  them  with  the  greatest 
impatience.  I  do  not  understand  English,  but 
I  have  friends  who  know  it  perfectly.  I  hope 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  point  out  to  me  in 
what  ways  your  stage  is  inferior  and  superior 
to  ours,  with  examples  of  all  that,  and  a  note 
of  such  plays  as  are  imitated  from  ours,  and  what 
pieces  are  better  or  not  as  good. 

After  having  bored  you  with  my  quarrels 
with  the  Comedy,  it  is  only  just  to  give  you  some 
more  general  news.  I  believe  that  it  [the  Comedie 
rran9aise]  is  totally  ruined,  and  I  am  not  the 
only  one.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  actors 
are  accepted  or  refused,  and  rewards  and  parts 
distributed  by  intrigue  ?  They  do  not  try  to 
find  any  understudy  for  Le  Kain,  and  at  the  present 
moment  we  have  four  soubrettes,  M"^  Eelcour, 
M^^'  Lusi,  M^^*  Fare,  and  M^^*  du  Gazon,  who  has 
just  been  taken  in  place  of  M™^  Le  Kain,  who  has 
retired.  The  sister  of  this  M^^^  du  Gazon,  who  is 
married  to  the  brother  of  Vestris,  the  dancer  at 
the  Opera,  and  who  was  the  mistress  of  a  German 
prince,  is  to  come  out  in  princesses'  parts  :  she 
is  already  accepted,  and  has  a  share  assigned  her, 
without  knowing  whether  she  is  any  good.  In 
fine,  things  go  so  ill,  that  the  wretched  provincial 
actors,  far  from  soliciting,  as  they  used  to,  an 
order  to  come  out  at  Paris,  are  afraid  of  being 
summoned  to  do  so.  We  had  quite  recently  an 
example  of  that.  M.  de  Richelieu  sent  orders  to 
an  actress  of  Toulouse,  who  came,  but  only  to 
entreat  him  not  to  make  her  perform.  For  her 
first  attempt  she  chose  the  part  of  the  sweetheart 
in  Les  Menecmes,  in  which  there  are  not  twelve 
lines  to  say,  and  went  back  again  next  day.     You 
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ask  me  for  information  about  Venel ;  he  is  an 
attorney's  clerk  brought  on  to  the  stage  by 
Preville,  and  kept  by  M"^  Lusi.  He  has  won 
much  applause  during  Mole's  illness ;  the  latter 
will  never  forgive  him.  Mole  has  abandoned 
Mad^  Preville;  she  was  in  the  very  depths  of 
despair.  Her  husband  has  taken  her  back  ;  they 
live  together  fairly  decently.  It  is  still  said  from 
time  to  time  that  M"^  Clairon  will  come  back  to 
the  theatre.  Grandval  has  retired ;  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  has  appointed  him  Master  of  the  Revels, 
giving  him  a  salary  of  two  thousand  crowns. 
That's  all  the  news  in  a  country  where  the  writers 
of  news-sheets  do  not  make  as  much  row  as  in 
yours.^  Parewell,  Sir.  Continue,  I  beg,  to  favour 
me  with  your  friendship,  and  I  shall  remain,  with 
all  possible  gratitude,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Cailhava. 
Allow  me  to  assure  Madame  of  my  respects. 

At  Paris,  Hotel  du  Cornet  d'Or, 
rue  Ste  Marguerite,  F.S.G.' 

In  another  letter  of  Cailhava's  we  note  the 
following  paragraph : 

"  One  of  my  good  friends,  who  would  be  yours 
too  if  you  knew  him,  for  he  is  an  honest  fellow, 
has  got  a  tragedy  imitated  from  the  English 
accepted  at  the  Pran9ais  :  it  is  Hamlet,  He  is 
making  some  corrections  in  it,  and  would  like 
to  be  animated  by  the  author  and  the  actor,  both 
inimitable,  of  that  masterpiece  in  its  class.  That 
is  why  I  unite  with  him  in  begging  you  to  send 
us  a  print  of  Shakespeare,  and  your  own  in  Hamlet, 
My  friend  is  anxious  to  draw  in  the  fire  both  of 

^  The  allusion  is  to  Wilkes,  who  was  in  exile  on  the  Continent,  and 
especially  at  Paris,  since  1763. 

*  After  what  Cailhava  recounts  in  this  letter  of  the  insolence  of 
the  actors,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
demand  the  establishment  of  a  second  French  national  theatre. 
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the  dead  and  of  the  living  Shakespeare ;  but  he 
implores  you  to  send  him  the  best  prints,  and 
consequently  the  dearest :  he  is  rich,  and  one  or 
two  louis  more  or  less  will  make  no  difference. 
You  have  only  to  let  me  know  to  what  person 
the  money  is  to  be  handed,  and  it  will  be  paid 
down  to  him  at  once."^ 

Thus  Cailhava  presents  to  Garrick  his  friend 
Ducis.^  It  can  be  imagined  with  what  joy  Garrick 
heard  that  Shakespeare  was  to  be  acted  at  Paris. 
He  hastened  to  despatch  the  two  engravings,^  and 
in  his  usual  generous  manner  refused  to  accept 
any  payment.  This  led  to  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  Ducis  and  him,  in  which  the  two  ad- 
mirers of  Shakespeare  seem  to  have  mutually 
encouraged  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  make 
his  plays  more  regular  and  to  remove  the  rubbish 
which  hid  his  real  beauties.  ''I  imagine.  Sir,'' 
writes  the  Frenchman,  "  that  you  must  have 
thought  me  very  rash  in  putting  a  piece  like 
Hamlet  on  the  Erench  stage.  Without  mentioning 
the  wild  irregularities  with  which  it  abounds, 
the  frankly  avowed  ghost  which  makes  long 
speeches,  the  strolling  players  and  the  duel  with 
foils  seem  to  me  springs  of  action  which  are 
absolutely  inadmissible  on  our  stage.  And  yet 
I  have  greatly  regretted  not  being  able  to  trans- 
plant that  terrible  shade  which  exposes  the  crime 
and  demands  vengeance.  So  I  have  been  obliged 
to  create,  as  it  were,  a  new  piece.     I  have  simply 

^  Letter  of  February  6th,  1769  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  553). 

'  Ducis  was,  of  course,  not  rich,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  put  Garrick 
to  the  expense  of  sending  him  two  costly  engravings  as  a  present. 
He  had  been  secretary  to  the  Marechiil  de  Belle-Isle,  but  had  informed 
his  protector  that  all  duties  which  prevented  him  from  writing 
poetry  were  uncongenial ;  on  which  the  Marechal  relieved  him  of  his 
office,  but  left  him  the  salary.  His  Amdise^  produced  in  1768,  had 
been  a  failure.  His  Shakespearean  concoctions  brought  him  fame. 
See  Sainte-Beuve,  LuTidis,  vol.  vi.  pp.  456-73. 

'  Duci3  writes  and  thanks  him  for  them  on  April  14th. 
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attempted  to  make  an  interesting  part  of  a  queen 
and  murderess,  and  above  all  to  depict  in  the  pure 
and  melancholic  soul  of  Hamlet  a  model  of  filial 
tenderness.  I  considered  myself,  in  treating  that 
character,  like  a  religious  artist  working  at  an 
altarpiece.  But  why,  sir,  why  do  I  not  know 
your  language  !  "  ^  And  we  can  only  echo  sadly, 
''  Why,  indeed !  " 

As  we  do  not,  unfortunately,  possess  Garrick's 
answer  to  this  letter,  we  cannot  tell  what  were 
his  feelings  on  reading  the  Erench  piece  and 
seeing  Samson  Shakespeare  shorn  by  Dalilah 
Ducis.  Still,  to  judge  from  his  actions,  he  can 
have  felt  little  but  approbation,  for  it  was  in 
1772  that  he  brought  out  his  own  rendering  of 
Hamlet,  with  all  the  "  wild  irregularities "  of 
the  fifth  act  suppressed.  As  we  know,  he  had 
long  been  thinking  of  this  daring  innovation ; 
but  he  had  not  dared  to  risk  the  wrath  of  the 
pit-ites  till  he  had  had  the  example  of  Ducis  before 
him,  and  seen  what  a  result  he  had  attained. 

But  if  Ducis 's  intrepidity  encouraged  Garrick  in 
his  attacks  on  Hamlet,  Garrick  seems  in  turn  to 
have  served  the  Erench  author  as  a  model  when 
he  undertook  to  arrange  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  the 
Parisian  stage.  The  actor  had  dared  simply  to 
modify  the  catastrophe  and  to  restore  to  the  piece 
a  detail  of  the  original  story  which  Shakespeare 
had  neglected ;  Ducis  went  further,  and  introduced 
the  XJgolin  episode  which  the  dramatist  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  in  Dante.  *'  After  having 
put  Hamlet  on  the  stage,  I  have  just  produced 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  To-day  is  my  eighteenth  per- 
formance. I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  dissatisfied 
with  this  new  tragedy,  of  which  I  beg  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  accept  the  copy  herewith.  Why, 
Sir,  why  have  I  not  seen  you,  why  have  I  not 

*  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  559. 
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heard  you  ?  My  soul  will  always  lack  an  energy 
of  which  it  has  a  vague  idea,  until  I  see  Shake- 
speare living  and  animated  on  your  stage.  You 
were  good  enough  to  make  me  free  of  your  theatre ; 
I  am  sorely  tempted  to  avail  myself  of  your  offer, 
to  come  and  see  a  nation  worthy  of  respect  whose 
strong  and  decided  character  I  esteem,^  and  to  talk 
with  you,  with  the  examples  hef  ore  us,  of  the  high 
mysteries  of  tragedy.''  ^ 

However,  he  did  resist  the  temptation,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  remained  lacking  in  that  energy  of 
which  he  had  a  vague  idea,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  of  which  he  had  a  much 
vaguer. 

In  the  last  letter  that  passed  between  the  two 
conspirators  (July  6th,  1774),  Ducis  announced 
his  intention  of  producing  Macbeth ;  and  once 
more  regrets  and  compliments  abound.  '*Why 
can  I  not  talk  half  an  hour  with  you  and  see  you 
in  the  terrible  scenes  of  this  admirable  tragedy  ? 
...  As  I  compose,  my  soul  strives  to  assume  your 
vigorous  attitudes  and  to  enter  into  the  energetic 
profundity  of  your  genius."  ^  Heally  Shakespeare 
seems  as  much  de  trop  in  this  tete-a-tete  as  the 
ghost  in  Samlet  and  to  have  undergone  much  the 
same  fate  ! 

With  this  letter  the  relations — such  as  we  know 
them  as  least — between  the  two  admirers  of  the 
great  Will  come  to  an  end.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
regretted  that  they  never  met ;  they  were  born  to 
understand  one  another. 

As  to  Eavart,^  he  never  asked  Garrick  for  any- 

*  Letter  of  September  15th,  1772  ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  635. 

*  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  609. 

'  Charles  Simon  Favart  was  the  son  of  a  Paris  pastry-cook  who 
wrote  verses  to  advertise  the  merit  of  a  new  kind  of  cake,  which  he 
compared  for  their  lightness  to  the  intelligence  of  his  countrymen.  In 
spite  of  a  passing  popularity  excited  by  these  effusions,  he  died  almost 
in  poverty  ;  and  Cnarles  Simon,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  school 
of  Louis-le-Grand,  was  obliged  to  continue  the  business.    Meantime 


J.  F.  Liotard  pinx.  C.  A.  Littret  sculp. 

k  C.    S.    FAVART, 

From  a  print  in  the  collection  of  A.  M,  Broadley,  Esq. 
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thing,  neither  for  advice  nor  information  nor  for 
patronage  of  his  writings.  He  wrote  to  him  simply 
as  a  friend,  and  in  his  letters  are  to  be  seen 
true  sympathy  and  sincere  respect  for  Garrick's 
character  and  talents  ;  these  feelings  the  English 
actor  fully  reciprocated.  The  two  long  letters 
from  Pavart,  published  by  Boaden,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  Garrick  received.  They 
cannot  count,  it  is  true,  as  social  or  historical 
documents  such  as  give  joy  to  the  collector,  but 
they  are  good  examples  of  the  chatty  epistles  that 
people  found  time  to  write  in  a  less  busy  age — 
letters  delightful  to  receive  and  to  read  over 
more  than  once,  in  which  a  witty  mind  and  an 
experienced  pen  collaborated  to  produce  the  effect 
of  clever  literary  conversation.  Garrick  appre- 
ciated them  highly  and  he  prized  the  friendship  of 
this  gentle,  amiable  man.  "Je  suis  miserable," 
he  writes  to  Monnet,  "  que  je  n'aie  pas  encore 
repondu  a  la  lettre  charmante  que  notre  cher 
ami  Pavart  m'avait  ecrite  il  y  a  longtemps.  Je 
Taime  de  tout  mon  cceur;  mais  j'ai  honte  de  lui 
ecrire  en  fran9ais.  Sa  reputation  brillante  vole 
jusqu'ici ;  et  tous  les  honneurs  qu'il  re9oit  me 
p6n^trent  tout  jusqu'au  fond  de  mon  coeur.  Je 
vous  conjure,  par  notre  amitie,  de  lui  dire  toutes 


he  wrote  his  first  vaudeville,  Les  deux  Jumelles,  which  had  a  great 
success ;  his  Ghercheuse  d^espr^it  established  his  fame  and  provoked 
the  well-known  quatrain  of  Crebillon  fils.  Favart  now  wrote 
for  the  Opera-Comique  under  Monnet's  management,  and  next 
directed  the  Marechal  de  Saxe's  theatre,  which  accompanied  that 
soldier  in  his  campaigns.  Unfortunately,  Saxe  fell  in  love  with 
Mme  Favart,  a  most  charming  actress  ("  Mais  elle  est  bete,  mais  bete  ! " 
says  Monnet),  and  employed  against  the  couple  all  means  to  gain  his 
end.  Luckily  he  died  in  1750,  and  Favart  could  then  come  out  of 
hiding  and  return  to  Paris,  where  he  helped  Monnet  to  gain  a  fortune. 
He  suj[iered  much  from  weak  sight  and  finally  became  blind,  which 
was  for  him,  however,  a  less  affliction  than  the  loss  of  his  wife.  He 
wrote  more  than  sixty  pieces,  amongst  them  Le  Coq  du  Village,  Bastien 
et  Bastienne  (charming  parody  of  Rousseau's  Le  Devin  du  milage),  and 
Les  Trois  Svltanes,  revived  at  Paris  in  1910. 
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les  belles  choses  pour  moi  que  Testime  la  plus 
profonde  peut  dieter.  Adieu,  mon  cher  Monnet, 
plut  h  Dieu  que  vous  et  notre  ami  Eavart,  vous 
entendissiez  notre  langue  !  ''^ 

The  letter  from  Pavart  to  which  Garrick  here 
makes  allusion  is  that  of  July  24ith,  a  perfect  news- 
sack,  to  which  Colman  and  Hume,  Rousseau  and 
Lally-Tollendal  each  contribute  an  item.     It  is, 
however,  especially  noteworthy  for  an  excellent 
account  of  the  execution  of  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Barre.      ''  This  young  man  .  .  .  was  condemned 
to  have  his  head  cut  off  and  his  body  cast  into  the 
fire,  for  having  insulted  an  image  of  Christ.     On 
the  day  of  execution  his  sentence  was  read  over  to 
him,  as  is  customary;  he  listened  quietly  and  began 
to  laugh.      The  confessor  then  took  possession  of 
his   person,  but  until  the  dinner-hour  the  young 
man  would  talk  of  nothing  but  light  and  amusing 
subjects.     They  took  their  places  at  table ;  after 
having  made  a  good  dinner  M'  le  Pebvre  ^  asked 
the   reverend    doctor  whether  he   might  not   be 
allowed    to    take   coffee.      '  I   see  no   objection,' 
replied  the  latter.      '  You  are  right,'  added  M'^  le 
Pebvre  still  gaily,  '  it  will  not  upset  my  diges- 
tion.'    The  officers  came  to  lead  him  to  execution ; 
he  showed  the  same  calmness  of  mind  ;  but  when 
he  set  foot  on  the  scaffold  his  face  appeared  to 
change  slightly:  'Ah!  so  you  are  afraid  to  die!' 
cried  the  priest.      '  Certainly  not ;  but  I  remark 

^  Fragment  of  a  letter,  printed  in  Favart's  Memoires,  vol.  iii.  p.  9 
(Paris,  1805).  It  is  undated,  but  may  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1766.  We  append  a  translation  :  "  I  am  miserable  at  not  having  yet 
replied  to  the  charming  letter  that  our  dear  friend  Favart  wrote  me 
a  long  time  back.  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  am  ashamed 
to  write  to  him  in  French.  His  brilliant  reputation  flies  as  far  as 
here  ;  and  all  the  honours  he  receives  penetrate  to  the  very  bottom  of 
mv  heart.  I  implore  you,  by  our  friendship,  to  say  to  him  from  me 
all  the  charming  things  that  the  deepest  esteem  can  dictate.  Fare- 
well, my  dear  Monnet,  would  to  God  that  you  and  our  friend  Favart 
understood  our  language ! " 

*  M.  le  Febvre  de  la  Barre. 
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with  indignation  among  the  crowd  several  of  my 
enemies  who  have  come  to  feast  on  the  spectacle 
of  my  death.  Look  !  do  you  see  them,  there,  and 
there  ?  To  what  point  will  the  hatred  and 
animosity  of  men  go  ?  '  The  reverend  doctor 
attempted  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  speaking  of 
the  terrible  passage  from  life  to  death.  '  Ah  ! 
reverend  sir,  in  an  instant  I  shall  know  as  much 
as  you  about  that.  What  is  that  piece  of  paper 
dancing  at  the  end  of  a  rope  ?  '  '  It  is  the  effigy 
of  your  miserable  accomplice.'  This  made  M.  le 
Pebvre  laugh  anew.  Then  he  said,  in  a  more 
thoughtful  tune,  '  That  fellow  should  really  have 
been  hanged  to  save  his  honour.  He  ran  away, 
like  a  scoundrel.'  He  noticed  at  one  corner  of  the 
scaffold  seven  very  well-dressed  gentlemen  and 
asked  who  they  were  ;  he  was  told  that  they  were 
the  executioners.  '  What !  seven  executioners  for 
me,  all  for  me  ?  That  is  very  funny.'  He 
beckoned  one  of  them  to  draw  near.  '  So,  sir, 
you  are  the  headsman  ? '  '  Yes,  sir,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  the  Paris  headsman.'  '  Ah  !  then 
it  was  you  that  cut  off  M''  de  Lally's  head.'  ^  '  Yes, 
sir,  I  had  that  honour  too.'  '  W^ell,  listen,  my  good 
fellow  :  I  am  told  that  you  went  about  it  ill ;  you 
spoiled  the  job.'  '  That's  true,  sir,  but  it  was  not 
my  fault ;  he  would  not  have  the  kindness  to  take 
up  a  proper  position.'  '  Well,  tell  me  how  I  ought 
to  place  myself,  for  I  must  own  that  I  don't  know 
much  about  the  matter;  it's  the  fii*st  time  I've 
had  my  head  cut  off.  Place  me  in  position  your- 
self.' *  With  great  pleasure,  dear  sir.'  The  heads- 
man set  him  in  the  proper  way,  but,  as  the  con- 
demned moved  without  noticing  it,  the  executioner 
whispered  to  the  priest :  '  He  lies  ill.'  At  that  he 
turned  round  and  said,  *  Deuce  take  it !  place  me 

^  Executed  in   1766  for  having   surrendered  Pondicherry  to  the 
English. 
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better,  then ;  it's  your  business  ;  if  you  bungle  me 
you  will  say  that  it  was  my  fault.'  So  they  placed 
him  in  position  a  second  time.  '  Is  that  right  ?  ' 
The  headsman  replied  by  a  sabre-cut  which  sent 
his  head  flying.  Next  they  threw  his  body  on  to 
the  pile,  and,  as  I  said,  the  Dictionnaire  philo- 
sophique,  because  M.  le  Febvre  de  la  Barre  boasted 
that  he  had  read  it." 

On  January  9th,  1767,  Favart  again  sends  a 
charming  letter  to  his  friend  :  "  True  friendship 
knows  not  times  and  seasons.  All  days  and  all 
moments  are  alike  to  it ;  it  is  ever  the  same  and 
has  no  need  of  protestations ;  and  each  new  oath 
would  be  but  a  new  insult.  You  have  told  me 
that  you  like  me  and  I  believe  it ;  if  you  are 
equally  sure  of  my  affection,  all  is  said  for  life. 
You  will  write  to  me  when  the  whim  takes  you, 
and  I  will  answer  you  in  the  same  fashion." 
Then,  in  spite  of  his  already  tired  eyes,  he  gives 
himself  much  trouble  to  send  Garrick  an  interesting 
New  Year's  letter,  recounting  an  almost  tragic 
story  of  the  loss  and  recognition  of  a  daughter  by 
her  father  (an  incident  worthy  of  forming  a  theme 
for  the  author  of  the  Fils  natui^el)  sending  some 
unpublished  verses  by  Voltaire,^  and  adding  two 
little  pieces  of  his  own  Avhich  did  not  fail  to  charm 
and  flatter  the  actor. 

The  first  was  an  epigraph  which  he  had  made 
for  the  portrait  of  his  dear  Garrick,  and  which  he 
entitles : 

PlURES  in   UNO 

En  Ini  seul  on  voit  phisieurs  hommes  ; 

Lni  senl  nous  oiFre  les  tableaux 

De  mille  et  mille  originaux, 
Tant  des  slides  passes  que  du  siecle  ou  nous  sommes. 

^  L'Hypocrisie  ;  Voltaire  published  it  in  the  same  year ;  vol.  xxv.  of 
his  Honnetetes  litt4raires. 
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Les  ridicnles,  les  errenrs, 

SoDt  traces  d'apr^s  eux  par  ce  peintre  fidMe ; 
Mais  pour  representer  I'lionnete  homme  et  ses  moears, 

11  n'a  pas  besoin  de  modMe.^ 

"When  I  received  that  charming  portrait/' 
he  adds,  ''  I  will  confess  that  I  took  a  few  minutes 
to  discover  the  resemblance,  and  my  uncertainty- 
gave  rise  to  more  verses." 

Est-ce  toi,  cher  Garrick  ?  et  I'art  de  la  peiuture 

OfFre-t-il  a  mes  yeux  ce  Roscins  anglais  ? 
Tu  changes  a  ton  gre  de  forme  et  de  figure, 

Mais  ton  coeur  ne  change  jamais. 
Si  Fartiste  eut  pu  peindre  avec  des  traits  de  flamme 

L*amitie,  la  franchise  et  I'amour  du  bienfait, 
Esprit,  gotit,  sentiment,  genie, — enfin,  ton  ame, 

J'aarais  reconnu  ton  port  rait. ^ 

Garrick  would  have  been  indeed  ungrateful  if, 
even  amid  the  bustle  of  the  theatrical  season,  he 
had  not  found  a  moment  to  reply  to  such  de- 
lightful letters.  On  receipt  of  the  second  he  at 
once  took  his  pen,  and  sent  the  following  answer 
in  French  ^ 

LoNDRES,  5  fevrier^  1767. 

Vous  ne  pouvez  concevoir,  mon  tr^s  cher 
Pavart,  le  plaisir  que   m'a  fait  votre  lettre;   et 

^  One  may  translate  thus  : 

Several  men  in  him  we  see ; 
And  he  alone  the  sketch  can  paint 
Of  all  that's  odd  and  all  that's  quaint, 

A  past  and  present  gallery. 
This  faithful  artist,  too,  can  show 

Our  human  kind's  mistakes  and  vices; 
But  if  the  honest  man  you'd  know 
A  simple  glance  at  him  suffices. 
'  Is  this  thy  portrait,  Garrick?    'Tis  not  strange 

That,  painting  thee,  the  artist's  hand  should  falter, 
For  at  thy  will  both  form  and  features  change ; 

Thy  heart  alone,  dear  friend,  thou  canst  not  alter. 
But  could  the  painter  on  the  canvas  place 

Thy  frankness,  wit,  and  generosity, 
Thy  taste  and  feeling,  genius  and  grace, 
At  once,  dear  friend,  I  should  exclaim  :  'Tis  he  ! 
'  We  quote  it  from  Favart's  Memoir e&  (vol.  iii.  p.  18) ;  it  is  not  in 
Boaden,  nor  in  the  Forster  Collection. 
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quoique  ma  raison  me  decouvre  la  prevention 
d'amitie  qui  regne  en  ma  faveur  dans  vos  vers  et 
dans  votre  prose,  la  source  dont  elle  part  me  la 
rend  chere.  Mon  amour-propre  a  meme  ete  si 
fort  flatte  de  vos  vers,  que  je  n*ai  pu  resister  a 
la  demangeaison  de  les  montrer  a  mes  amis,  qui 
m'ont  force  a  m'exposer  d'y  repondre.  Je  vous 
les  envoie  en  anglais  et  en  f  ran9ais ;  mais  comme 
la  traduction  a  ete  faite  par  un  de  mes  amis  qui 
n'a  jamais  rime  de  sa  vie,  vous  voudrez  bien 
excuser  les  fautes  que  vous  trouverez  centre  la 
poesie. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  moins  flatte  du  compte  que 
vous  m'avez  rendu  de  Tetat  des  belles-lettres  et 
des  theatres  de  votre  pays;  et  si  vous  voulez 
prendre  la  peine  de  continuer  cette  correspond- 
ance  deux  ou  trois  fois  I'annee,  pour  ne  pas  trop 
prendre  sur  vos  occupations,  je  la  recevrai  comme 
la  plus  grande  faveur.  Je  ne  sais  si  vous  ne  vous 
etes  pas  trompe  sur  la  piece  que  vous  me  de- 
mandez^;  celle  dont  je  vous  ai  parle  est  une 
comedie  dont  le  titre  anglais  est  Rule  a  wife,  etc. ; 
ce  qui  signifie  en  votre  langue :  Si  vous  pouvez 
gouvemer  une  femme,  prenez-en  une,  Le  fonde- 
ment  de  la  piece  est  un  militaire  qui,  n'etant  pas 
dans  des  circonstances  fort  aisees,  feint  d'etre  un 
sot  pour  s'introduire  dans  les  bonnes  graces  d'une 
femme  qui  ne  veut  se  marier  que  pour  pouvoir 
suivre  plus  aisement  son  gout  pour  le  plaisir,  et 
qui  ne  cherche  dans  un  mari  qu'une  couverture 
a  sa  conduite.  Ensuite,  a  Tinstant  oii  cet  homme 
est  marie,  il  commence  par  degres  de  se  rendre 

*  "  Vous  m'avez  promiei  de  m'envoyer  la  traduction  d'une  comedie 
anglaise  d'Otway,  ou  de  Dryden  :  je  ne  me  souviens  pas  du  titre, 
mais  le  sujet  est  un  mari  c(ui  oblige  sa  femme  de  ceder  aux  instances 
de  son  rival.  Comme  j'ai  un  sujet  a  peu  pres  semblable,  je  ne  ferai 
point  scrupule  de  profiter  des  beautes  de  la  comedie  anglaise " 
(Lettre  de  Favart).  II  y  avait,  peut-etre,  confusion  entre  Rvle  a  Wife 
de  Beaumont  et  Fletcher,  et  Volpone  de  Jonson. 
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le  maitre  et  de  chasser  les  compagnies  qui  lui 
sont  suspectes,  et  il  leur  annonce  qu'il  fera  usage 
de  son  autorite.  Si  c'est  celle-la  que  vous  en- 
tendez  avoir,  je  vous  Tenverrai  par  la  premiere 
occasion. 

Je  vous  suis  infiniment  oblige  pour  les  vers 
de  Voltaire :  ils  ne  sont  pas,  selon  moi,  les  meil- 
leurs  qu'il  ait  jamais  ecrits.  Je  suis  absolument 
de  votre  opinion  sur  cet  objet,  et  vous  pouvez 
compter  que  la  pi^ce  ne  sortira  pas  de  mes  mains. 
Je  vous  prie  de  dire  a  mon  cher  Monnet  que  je 
n'ai  pas  re9u  de  ses  lettres  depuis  longtemps. 
J'espere  qu'il  n'est  pas  fache  contre  moi  de  ce 
que  je  ne  puis  pas  lui  envoy er  les  nouvelles 
politiques  qu'il  m'a  demandees ;  il  doit  sentir  les 
raisons  qui  m'empechent  de  le  satisfaire  sur  ce 
point.  La  redingote,  le  cotillon,  et  le  fromage 
sont  prets.  II  ne  m'a  manque  qu'une  occasion 
pour  les  lui  envoyer,  parce  qu'on  m'a  dit  que 
c'etait  contrebande  a  Calais ;  mais,  s'il  veut  en 
courir  les  risques,  il  n'a  qu'a  m'envoyer  une 
adresse  plus  precise,  ou  je  les  lui  ferai  parvenir. 
Ma  femme  vous  presente,  ainsi  qu'a  Madame 
Favart,  ses  amities  et  ses  compliments. 

Je  suis,  de  tout  mon  coeur,  in  secula  seculo- 
7'um,  etc.,  etc.     Voila  mes  vers  : 

The  picture  friendship  sent  to  friendship  due 
May  not  the  critick  eye  with  rapture  strike ; 

But  this,  Favart,  thy  partial  fondness  drew 
Not  vanity  will  whisper :  It  is  like. 

But  why  for  me  thy  choicest  colours  blend, 
The  first  of  actors,  best  of  mortals  paint  ? 

His  fame  may  sleep;  and  judgment  place  thy  friend 
Far  from  a  genius,  farther  from  a  saint. 

I  feel  the  danger  of  thy  syren  art, 

Struck  with  a  pride  till  now  I  never  knew. 

Soothe  not  the  folly  of  a  mind  and  heart 
Which  boasts  no  merit  but  the  love  of  yon. 
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La  traduction  des  vers  precedents  par  M.  de  V. : 

Si  dans  mon  portrait,  cher  Favart, 

Ton  esprit  snspendu  chercha  la  ressemblance, 

Penses-tu  que  celui  qu'a  dessin^  ton  art 

Doit,  pour  I'exactitude,  avoir  la  preference  ? 

Ton  aveugle  amiti^,  des  plus  belles  couleurs 

Peint  le  meilleur  des  coeurs,  le  premier  des  acteurs. 

Chasse  une  illusion  qui  m'est  trop  favorable, 

Vois  ton  ami  d'un  ceil  plus  sain  : 
11  est  loin  d'etre  un  g6nie  admirable. 

Plus  loin  encore  d'etre  un  saint. 

Je  sens  trop  le  danger  de  ton  art  enchanteur  ; 
Tu  portes  dans  mon  ame  un  orgueil  seducteur ; 
Mais  ma  vanite  raisonnable 
Me  montre  le  seul  point  en  quoi  je  suis  louable  : 
C'est  d'aimer  tes  talents  et  d'estimer  ton  coeur. 

N.B.  Notre  ami  de  La  Place  pent  vous  donner 
une  traduction  excellente.  Faites-lui  mille  com- 
pliments pour  moi.^ 

*  It  is  of  this  letter  that  Monnet  writes  to  Garrick  :  "  Our  friend 
Favart  is  enchanted  with  your  letters,  your  verses,  and  you" 
(February  28th,  1767). 

"  You  cannot  conceive,  my  dearest  Favart,  the  pleasure  your  letter 
has  caused  me ;  and  although  ray  reason  discovers  the  friendly 
prejudice  in  my  favour  which  runs  through  your  verses  and  your 

f)rose,  the  source  from  which  it  flows  makes  it  dear  to  me.  My  self- 
ove  was  indeed  so  highly  flattered  by  your  verses  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  itching  I  had  to  show  them  to  my  friends,  who  have 
obliged  me  to  risk  a  reply.  I  send  them  to  you  in  English  and  in 
French  ;  but,  as  the  translation  has  been  made  by  a  friend  who  never 
rhymed  before  in  his  life,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  excuse  any 
faults  against  prosody  that  you  may  find  in  them. 

"  I  am  no  less  flattered  by  the  account  you  gave  me  of  the  state 
of  your  country's  letters  and  theatres;  and  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  continue  this  correspondence  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
so  as  not  to  take  too  much  time  from  your  occupations,  I  should 
consider  it  the  greatest  of  favours.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have  not 
made  a  mistake  about  the  play  you  ask  me  for ;  the  one  I  spoke 
to  you  about  is  a  comedy  of  whicn  the  English  title  is  Rule  a  Wife, 
etc.  ;  which  means  in  your  language  :  Si  vous  pouvez  gouverner  une 
femmey  preTiez-en  une.  The  foundation  of  the  piece  is  a  soldier  [s^c], 
who,  not  being  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  pretends  to  be  a  fool 
in  order  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  a  woman  who  wants  to 
marry  simply  to  be  able  to  pursue  more  easily  her  taste  for  plea- 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  interesting  corre- 
spondence did  not  continue.  On  Favart's  side 
weak  sight  and  subsequent  blindness  were  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  cessation ;  and  Garrick's  was  a  life 
that  knew  few  moments  of  real  leisure.  Moreover, 
they  heard  of  one  another  through  Monnet. 

The  only  letter  that  Garrick  received  from 
Diderot  was  that  which  introduced  Eenouillot 
de  Ealbaire^;  the  blank  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising, for  the  editor  of  the  JEncyclopdeie  was  a 
poor  correspondent,  and  often  made  Voltaire  rage 
by  not  replying  to  his  communications.  But  he 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  English  actor, 
as  several  passages  in  his  works  show.^  It  was 
the  perusal,  in  1770,  of  what  he  calls  *'  a  poor 

sure,  and  who  hopes  to  find  in  a  husband  a  cover  for  her  conduct. 
But  afterwards,  when  the  man  is  married,  he  begins  by  degrees  to 
make  himself  master,  and  to  drive  away  all  society  which  he  deems 
suspicious,  letting  them  know  that  he  intends  to  make  use  of  his 
authority.  If  that  is  the  one  you  want  I  will  send  it  to  you  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  Voltaire's  verses ;  they  are  not, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  he  ever  wrote.  I  am  absolutely  of  your 
opinion  on  that  subject,  and  you  may  count  on  the  pieces  never 
leaving  my  hands.  I  beg  you  to  tell  my  dear  Monnet  that  I  have 
received  no  letter  from  him  for  a  long  time.  I  hope  he  is  not  angry 
with  me  because  I  cannot  send  him  the  political  news  he  asked  me 
for ;  he  must  surely  understand  the  reasons  which  prevent  me  from 
satisfying  him  on  that  point.  The  frock-coat,  the  petticoat,  and  the 
cheese  are  ready.  All  that  I  need  at  present  is  the  opportunity  of 
sending  them  to  him,  for  I  am  told  they  are  contraband  at  Calais ; 
but,  if  he  is  willing  to  run  the  risk,  he  has  only  to  give  me  a  more 
precise  address,  and  I  will  see  they  reach  him  there,  f  We  dare  not 
follow  the  history  of  these  three  objects,  which  form  the  theme  of  many 
sorrowfid  complaints  on  Monnet's  part,  running  like  a  min^r  leit- 
motif through  a  whole  series  of  letters.  Garrick  entrusted  the  things 
to  a  Major  Mant,  who  never  delivei'ed  them  at  their  destination; 
according  to  Monnet,  he  wore  the  frock-coat,  gave  the  petticoat  to  a 
friend,  and  ate  the  Cheddar  !  "  A  friend  who  saw  him  at  Court  tells 
me  he  smelt  very  strongly  of  cheese  !  "] 

"  My  wife  presents  to  Mme  Favart  and  to  you  her  kind  regards 
and  compliments  ;  I  am,  etc." 

'  See  p.  275. 

'  See  Assezat  and  Tourneux's  edition,  1876,  vol.  vii.  pp.  395,  402  ; 
viii.  pp.  352,  382,  396  ;  xi.  p.  16  ;  xix.  p.  396  ;  and  passim. 
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pamphlet  entitled,  Garrick ;  ou,  Les  Acteurs 
anglais,'*^  which  impelled  him  to  write  his  well- 
known  Faradoxe  sur  le  comedien  (first  published 
in  the  form  of  Observations  in  the  Cori^espondance 
littSraire^),  in  which  he  develops  his  ideas  on  the 
actor's  art  and  shows  that,  in  order  to  play  succes- 
sively touching  or  amusing  scenes,  he  needs  to  be 
devoid  of  all  personal  feeling  ;  that  is  the  paradox 
of  his  profession — whilst  he  must  appear  to  sufi'er 
he  must  not  suffer  ;  whilst  seeming  to  grow  excited 
he  must  remain  cool. 

It  is  permissible  to  discover  in  Le  Faradoxe  sur 
le  comedien  a  reflex  of  Garrick's  influence,  to  hear 
in  it  an  echo,  as  it  were,  of  his  chats  with  Diderot 
about  stagecraft.  Eor  in  his  earlier  writings  on 
this  subject — the  Entretiens  sur  le  Fils  Naturel,  or 
the  Essai  sur  la  poesie  dramatique — Diderot  is 
continually  demanding  more  life  and  more  natural 
feeling  in  the  actor,  a  free  and  instinctive  painting 
of  the  passions,  a  style  of  diction  and  gesture 
liberated  from  all  theatric  convention  and  which, 
according  to  him,  is  to  be  attained  by  yielding  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  but  what  he  main- 
tains in  the  Faradoxe  is  the  utter  want  of  feeling 
in  the  fine  player  and  the  necessity  of  preparing 
and  rehearsing  every  effect.  Again,  in  his  Letter 
to  Madame  Hiccoboni  (1758),  he  recounts  the 
anecdote  of  Garrick  depicting  the  despair  of  a 
father  who  had  let  his  child  fall  from  a  window 

*  By  Antoine  Fabio  Sticotti,  a  Venetian  who  had  acted  Pantaloons, 
with  but  middling  success,  at  the  Opera-comique  and  the  Italian 
Theatre.  He  was  a  friend  of  Favart  (see  his  Memoires,  pp.  108,  116), 
and  knew  Monnet ;  he  had  composed  several  comedies  and  vaude- 
villes. His  book  is  an  adaptation  of  The  Actor ;  or^  A  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Playing  (London,  1755  ;  by  Dr.  John  Hill  ?),  which  was,  in 
turn,  founded  on  Le  Comedien^  by  Kaymond  de  Ste  Albine  (Paris, 
1747),  although  it  is  not  a  translation  of  it.  Sticotti's  book  is  a 
ridiculous  compilation,  but  its  very  title  shows  how  keen  was  the 
interest  taken  at  Paris  in  all  that  concerned  Garrick  and  the  London 


»  Ed.  Tourneux,  vol.  ix.  pp.  133,  149. 
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into  the  street^;  he  insists  on  the  force  of  that 
dumb  show  which  could  raise  in  the  spectators 
**  movements  of  consternation  and  fright  so  violent 
that  the  majority  withdrew  "  ;  then  he  concludes  : 
**  Do  you  suppose  that,  at  that  moment,  Garrick  was 
thinking  whether  the  audience  saw  him  side-face 
or  full-face ;  whether  his  action  was  becoming  or 
not ;  whether  his  gestures  were  measured  and  his 
movements  rhythmic  ?  "^' 

Is  it  not  evident  that  the  author  of  the  Faradoxe 
would  have  replied  to  this  question :  ''  Of  course 
he  was  thinking  of  that  "  ?  For,  says  Diderot  in 
that  essay,  the  great  actor  must  have  much  acute- 
ness  and  no  feeling ;  he  should  act  according  to 
reflection,  imitation,  and  memory  ;  everything 
should  be  measured,  everything  learnt;  he  will 
always  take  the  same  position  and  employ  the 
same  movements ;  he  will  know  every  detail  of 
his  role  by  heart;  he  will  keep  cool  and  repeat 
what  he  has  prepared  without  any  interior  emotion ; 
his  cries  of  grief  are  noted  in  his  memory;  his 
gestures  of  despair  have  been  worked  up  ;  ''  that 
tremble  in  the  voice,  that  shuddering  of  the  limbs, 
that  shaking  of  the  knees — pure  imitation,  a  lesson 
learnt  beforehand."^  Had  he  employed  in  the 
Faradoxe  the  anecdote  to  which  we  refer  above  he 
would  have  certainly  drawn  from  it  the  conclusion 
that  the  actor's  heart  could  not  possibly  have 
experienced  in  a  few  seconds  so  many  different 
passions,  passing  from  tender  affection  and  joy  to 
fright,  despair,  and  madness  ;  and  that  is  precisely 
the  deduction  he  makes  from  another  story  of  the 
same  sort  which  he  quotes  in  that  work. 

*  It  will  be  noted  that  this  anecdote  circulated  at  Paris  before 
Garrick's  principal  visit  in  1764  :  this  is  another  small  indication  of 
how  ^videspread  was  his  reputation. 

'   Works^  ed.  Assezat  and  Tourneux,  vol.  vii.  p.  402. 

'  See  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  comedien,  ed.  Dupuy  (Paris,  1902), 
pp.  9,  11, 12,  18,  and  passim. 
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MEN  OF  LETTERS 

Nearly  all  tlie  literary  men  with  whom  Garrick 
continued  relations  after  his  return  to  England 
belonged,  like  Diderot  and  Eenouillot,  to  the 
Philosophical  party.  Let  us  take  first  the  Baron 
d'Holbach,  his  host  at  Paris,  who  came  to  see  him 
at  London  in  July  1765.^  The  Forster  Collection 
contains  two  long  and  interesting  letters^  from 
him,  written  in  excellent  English.  The  first  is 
dated, 

Paeis,  June  IQth^  1765. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
your  kind  letter  along  with  Hurd's  Commentary ^^ 
and  the  two  last  volumes  of  Tristram,  I  am 
extremely  glad  to  hear  of  your  and  M"  Garrick's 

^  From  this  visit  to  England  d'Holbach  returned  "greatly  dis- 
appointed with  the  country,  which  he  found  neither  as  well  peojjled 
nor  as  well  cultivated  as  he  had  been  told ;  disappointed  with  the 
buildings,  which  are  nearly  all  odd  and  gothic  ;  disappointed  with 
the  gardens,  in  which  the  affected  imitation  of  nature  is  worse  than 
the  monotonous  symmetry  of  art ;  disappointed  with  the  taste  which 
in  the  palaces  piles  up  excellent,  good,  bad,  and  detestable  pell-mell ; 
disappointed  with  the  amusements,  which  seem  like  religious  cere- 
monies ;  disappointed  with  the  men,  on  whose  faces  are  never  seen 
confidence,  gaiety,  and  sociability,  but  which  all  bear  the  inscription  : 
What  have  you  and  I  in  common  ?  ;  disappointed  with  the  great, 
who  are  gloomy,  cold,  haughty,  disdainful,  and  idle,  and  with  the 
lowly,  who  are  unfeeling,  insolent,  and  barbarous."  {Diderot  a 
Sophie  Volland,  September  20th,  1765.)  Cf.  with  Helvetius's  opinion, 
p.  216  ;  and  with  Garrick's :  "  London  is  good  for  the  English,  but 
Paris  is  good  for  every  one." 

'  Vol.  xxxi. 

'  Commentary  on  Horace's  Ars  Poetica  (1749). 
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happy  arrival  in  England,  and  proud  to  know  that 
the  hurricane  of  affairs  has  not  made  you  forget 
your  friends  in  Paris,  among  whom  I  hope  to  be 
numbered.  I  can  tell  you  sincerely,  in  the  name 
of  all  honest  men  I  am  acquainted  with,  that  we 
regret  you  very  heartily  and  had  been  extremely 
happy  to  keep  you  longer,  if  not  for  ever,  among 
us.  But  we  must  submit  to  fate  and  content  our- 
selves with  the  hopes  of  seeing  you  here  again, 
according  to  your  promise  which  we  are  very 
desirous  to  see  fulfilFd.  In  the  meanwhile  it  will 
be  a  great  comfort  for  us  all  and  especially  for  me, 
to  hear  of  your  good  state,  and  to  continue  by 
letters  that  intercourse  with  you  which  will  be 
very  dear  to  me. 

Our  friend,  M'  Helv6tius,  is  come  back  from 
Berlin,  where  he  was  very  friendly  received  and 
entertain'd  by  his  Prussian  Majesty  and  at  last 
presented  with  a  very  rich  snuff-box  and  picture. 
You  know  by  this  time  that  the  Empress  of  Russia 
has  purchas'd  M.  Diderot's  library,  under  condition 
that  he  should  keep  it  in  his  possession  till  further 
orders  and  receive  a  thousand  livres  per  annum 
for  the  trouble  of  keeping  it. 

Your  good  friend,  M"^  Clairon,  has  entirely 
renounced  the  stage,  tho'  some  people  think  it  is 
not  her  last  word.  However  I  cannot  help 
approving  of  her  resolution ;  the  publick  deserves 
punishment  for  not  supporting  talent  against  its 
oppressors.  D'  Gem  ^  has  promised  to  send  to  you 
a  new  romance  of  M"®  Riccoboni,^  which  she  desir'd 
me  to  get  convey'd  to  your  hands ;  the  history  of 
Ernestine  is  reckoned  here  a  very  charming  per- 
formance. M"  Garrick,  I  daresay,  will  be  very 
pleased  with  it. 

^  An  English  doctor  in  practice  at  Paris. 

"^  Ernestine^  a  long  story  rather  than  a  novel,  and  the  masterpiece 
of  its  author. 
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I  am  very  sorry  you  could  not  see  upon  our 
stage  a  new  actor/  whose  plain  and  noble  action, 
without  any  affectation,  has  lately  rais'd  the 
admiration  of  the  public :  however,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he'll  be  admitted  or  not,  for  I  hear  that 
our  Bomhasters  are  intriguing  very  much  to  have 
him  rejected. 

Receive  the  kind  wishes  and  best  compliments 
of  Mad'  d'Holbach,  for  you  and  for  M"  Garrick ; 
we  both,  as  all  our  friends,  should  desire  very 
sincerely  to  be  serviceable  to  you. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  you  most  faithfull  humble 
servant, 

D'HOLBACH. 

I  send  you  along  with  this  letter  the  queries 
of  Abbe  Morellet. 

My  best  compliments  to  S'  James  Macdonald 
(tho'  he  seems  to  have  forgot  his  Prench  friends) 
and  to  M"^  Poley.  Nobody  of  my  acquaintance 
knows  anything  about  the  Glascow's  Euripides, 

The  second  letter,  written  after  his  return  from 
London,  alludes  to  the  famous  quarrel  between 
Rousseau  and  Hume : 

Paris,  Feb.  y'  9th,  1766. 

I  received,  my  very  Dear  Sir,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  your  agreeable  letter  of  y^  24'^  of 
January,  but  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are 
inlisted  in  the  numerous  troup  of  gouty  people. 
Tho'  I  have  myself  the  honour  of  being  of  that 
tribe  I  don't  desire  my  friends  should  enter  into 
the  same  corporation.  I  am  particularly  griev'd 
to  see  you  among  the  invalids  for  you  have,  more 
than  any  other,  occasion  for  the  free  use  of  your 
limbs.     However,  don't  be  cross  and  peevish  for 

^  Aufresne,  whose  realistic  style  of  acting  seems  to  have  closely 
resembled  Garrick's ;  see  our  note  on  him,  p.  407. 
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that  would  be  only  increasing  your  distemper ;  and 
I  charge  you  especially  of  not  scolding  that  admir- 
able lady  M"  Garrick,  whose  sweetness  of  temper 
and  care  must  be  a  great  comfort  in  your  circum- 
stances. I  beg  leave  to  present  her  with  my 
respects  and  y^  compliments  of  my  wife,  that  has 
enjoyed  but  an  indifferent  state  of  health,  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  winter.  M''  and  Mad* 
Helvetius  desire  you  both  their  best  wishes,  and  so 
do  all  your  friends,  for  whom  I  can  answer  that 
every  one  of  them  keeps  a  kind  remembrance  of 
your  valuable  persons.  D'  Gem  thinks  you'll  do 
very  well  to  go  to  Bath,  but  his  opinion  is  that  a 
thin  diet  would  be  more  serviceable  to  you  than 
anything  else ;  I  believe  he  is  in  the  right.  Abbe 
Morellet  pays  many  thanks  for  the  answers  to  his 
queries,^  but  complains  of  their  shortness  and 
laconism;  however,  it  is  not  your  fault.  He  is 
glad  to  hear  you  have  receiv'd  his  translation  of 
Beccaria's  book,  Des  d^lits  et  des  peines,  and  the 
compliments  of  our  friend,  D''  Gatti,  to  whom  I 
gave  your  direction  before  he  went  to  London. 
Our  friend  Suard  has  entered  his  neck  into  the 
matrimonial  halter  ;  we  are  all  of  us  very  sorry  for 
it,  for  we  know  that  nothing  combined  with  love, 
will  at  last  make  nothing  at  all. 

I  was  not  much  surpris'd  at  the  particulars 
you  are  pleas'd  to  mention  about  Rousseau.^ 
According  to  the  thorough  knowledge  I  have  had 
of  him  I  look  on  that  man  as  a  mere  philosophical 
quack,  full  of  affectation,  of  pride,  of  oddities  and 
even  villainies ;  the  work  he  is  going  to  publish 
justifies  the  last  imputation.  Is  his  memory  so 
short  as  to  forget  that  M' Grimm,  for  these  nine  years 

1  Questions  in  connection  with  his  Dictionnaire  du  commerce.  See 
his  letter  of  November  4th,  1765  (Boaden,  vol,  ii.  p.  459). 

'  Garrick  had  evidently  written  to  him  about  Rousseau's  conduct 
at  London,  where  he  had  arrived  with  Hume  on  January  13th.  The 
quarrel  belongs  to  April. 
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past,  has  taken  care  of  the  mother  to  his  wench  or 
gouvernante^  whom  he  left  to  starve  here  after 
having  dehauch'd  her  daughter,  and  having  got 
her  3  or  4  times  with  child  ?  That  great  philo- 
sopher should  remember  that  M""  Grimm  has 
in  his  hands  letters  under  his  own  hand-writing 
that  prove  him  the  most  ungrateful  dogg  in  the 
world.  During  his  last  stay  in  Paris  he  made 
some  attempts  to  see  M'  Diderot,  and  being  refus'd 
that  favour,  he  pretended  that  Diderot  endeavoured 
to  see  him,  but  that  himself  had  refused  peremp- 
torily to  comply  with  his  request.  I  hope  these 
particulars  will  suffice  to  let  you  know  what  you 
are  to  think  of  that  illustrious  man.  I  send  you 
here  a  copy  of  a  letter  supposed  to  come  from  the 
King  of  Prussia,  but  done  by  M""  Horace  Walpole,^ 
whereby  you'll  see  that  gentleman  has  found  out 
his  true  character.  But  enough  of  that  rascal,  who 
deserves  not  to  be  in  M'  Hume's  company  but 
rather  among  the  bears,  if  there  are  any  in  the 
mountains  of  Wales. 

I  am  surpris'd  you  have  not  receiv'd  yet  the 
Encyclopedie,  for  a  great  number  of  copies  have 
been  sent  over  allready  to  England;  unless  you 
have  left  your  subscription  here,  where  hitherto  not 
one  copy  has  been  delivered  for  prudent  reasons. 

We  have  had  in  the  Prench  Comedy  a  new 
play  called  Le  Fhilosophe  sans  le  savoir,  done  and 
acted  in  a  new  stile,  quite  natural  and  moving ;  it 
has  a  prodigious  success  and  deserves  it  extremely 
well.  Marmontel  will  give  us  very  soon  upon  the 
Italian  stage  his  comical  opera  of  La  Bergere  des 
Alpes.  I  hope  it  will  prove  very  agreeable  to  the 
Publick,  having  been  very  much  delighted  by  the 
rehearsal  of  it ;  the  music  was  done  by  M'  Cohaut, 

^  The  translation  and  publication  of  this  letter  in  the  English 
newspapers  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Bousseau's  quarrel  with  Hume. 
Garrick  was,  perhaps,  a  go-between  in  this  affair. 
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who  teaches  my  wife  to  play  on  the  luth.      We 
expect  a  tragedy  of  the  Dutch  Barnevelt} 

W  Wilkes  is  still  in  this  town,  where  he  intends 
to  stay  until  you  give  him  leave  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  M""  Changuion,  your  friend,  who  seems  to  he 
a  very  discerning  gentleman,  and  to  whom,  in 
favour  of  your  friendship,  I  have  shown  all  the 
politeness  I  could,  I  hear  that  S'  James  Macdonald 
has  been  ill  at  Parma,  hut  is  now  recovered  and  in 
Rome.  Abbe  Galliani  is  still  at  Naples  and  stands 
a  fair  chance  of  being  employed  in  the  ministry 
there.  Adieu,  very  dear  Sir,  and  remember  your 
affectionate  friend,  D'Holbach. 

Next,  Jean  rran9ois  de  Chastellux,^  soldier, 
essayist,  pro-vaccinator,  amateur  dramatist  and 
actor,  writes  to  chat  of  Hume  and  Suard,  of 
Morellet,  d'Holbach,  and  other  friends.  He  sends 
Garrick  books,  amongst  others  Saint-Lambert's 
Saisons  and  his  own  Essai  sur  V union  de  la 
poesie  et  de  la  musique,  and  learns,  with  great 
pleasure,  that    the    latter    is    not   considered   ''a 

*  A  reference  to  Le  Mierre's  Barnevelt ;  it  was  thus  called  because 
of  its  subject,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  adaptations  of 
Lillo's  celebrated  piece.  Composed  in  1766,  Le  Mierre's  play  was 
stopped  by  the  censor  and  not  acted  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  till 
after  the  Revolution.  See  Hallays-Dabot,  Hist,  de  la  censure  thedtrale 
(Paris,  1862),  ch.  iv. 

'  ]je  Chevalier,  later  Marquis,  de  Chastellux,  born  in  1734,  first 
brought  himself  into  notice  by  a  pamphlet  on  smallpox,  in  which  he 
ardently  supported  Jenner's  theories.  He  passed  from  smallpox  to 
music,  as  above  ;  but  it  was  his  essay,  De  la  felicite  puhlique ;  o-w, 
Consiflerations  sur  le  sort  des  hommes  dans  les  differentes  epoques  de 
Vhistoire  (1772),  which  opened  for  him  the  doors  of  the  French 
Academy.  Voltaire,  with  friendly  prejudice,  placed  it  ahoveL' Esprit 
des  lois.  De  Chastellux,  who  had  fought  through  the  Seven  Years 
War,  was  one  of  Rochambeau's  chief  officers  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  1787  he  met  a  young  Irish  lady.  Miss  Plunkett,  at 
Spa,  and  married  her,  but  died  next  year,  leaving  a  posthumous  child. 
Boaden  has  published  four  letters  of  his  to  Garrick,  but  wrongly 
dated  and  out  of  their  order :  p.  438,  p.  552  (January  3rd,  1766), 
p.  513  (May  4th,  1769),  p.  583. 
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damned  Grub  Street  '*  at  London.  Later  he  makes 
a  voyage  to  England,  and  brings  back  a  tender 
remembrance  of  this  stay,  often  recalling  "  the 
dear  moments  passed  at  Hampton  under  that 
beautiful  weeping-willow  whose  branches  seem 
to  droop  down  into  the  Thames,  as  if  to  refresh 
themselves  in  its  fair  waters."^  This  journey 
inspired  him  with  the  courage  necessary  to 
attempt  a  translation  of  Shakespeare  in  the  style 
of  Garrick's  '  regularizations ' :  "  It  is  Borneo  and 
Juliet  that  I  have  dared  to  arrange  for  a  French 
stage;  it  appears  to  have  made  the  greatest  im- 
pression. I  have  made  considerable  changes  in  the 
plot,  and  I  have  cut  out  all  the  comic  parts.  I  am 
very  vain  at  having  won  the  approbation  of  some 
Englishmen,  but  I  should  like  to  have  yours."  ^ 

Thus  the  author ;  but  the  picture  traced  by 
another  pen,  friendly  but  malicious,  is  some- 
what different :  ''  The  Chevalier  de  Chastellux 
has  become  a  confirmed  and  determined  author. 
He  has  brought  out  two  comedies  which  have 
been  acted  all  the  summer  at  La  Chevrette,  a 
pretty  mansion  at  three  leagues  from  Paris,  which 
l3elongs  to  Monsieur  de  Magnanville,  keeper  of 
the  royal  treasure.  Here  lately  was  represented 
the  Chevalier's  masterpiece,  which  is,  saving  your 
respect,  Romeo  et  Juliette.  The  whole  town  started 
off  to  see  this  pretended  imitation  of  the  poet 
cherished  and  revered  by  Great  Britain.  I  followed 
the  torrent  with  two  Englishmen,  friends  of  mine, 
who  were  very  eager  to  see  Shakespeare  disguised 
in  Erench  dress.  But  we  found  him  neither  Gaul, 
Briton,  nor  Italian :  no  interest,  no  warmth  what- 
ever ;  wit  where  thought  should  have  been — great 
words  and  little  action.  The  last  act  is  an 
absolute  take-in.  Instead  of  wasting  their  time 
taking    poison    or    stabbing    themselves,    Juliet 

'  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  513,  683.  '  June  16th,  1771. 
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and  Romeo  go  off  gaily  from  the  abode  of  the 
dead  to  get  married — where  is  not  known ;  to  live 
together — how  is  not  made  plain ;  to  be  happy — 
as  you  may  please  to  imagine.  Every  one  looks 
at  every  one  else,  wondering  where  the  terrible 
catastrophe  is,  so  pathetic  and  so  touching !  The 
curtain  comes  down,  and  leaves  the  astonished 
spectator  to  ask  himself  what  questions  he  will."  ^ 
Such  was  the  result  of  Garrick's  bad  example ! 

Then  there  is  abbe  Bonnet,  the  hero  of  the 
pineapple  adventure,  who  sends  the  actor  amusing 
epistles,  sometimes  written  in  impeccable  English. 
He  loved  to  transmit  to  his  friend  the  latest  Paris 
gossip,  with  the  epigrams  and  vers  d' occasion  that 
circulated  at  the  moment.  We  translate  one  of 
his  letters,  written  on  December  20th,  1768 : 

Sir, — I  have  just  come  up  from  the  provinces, 
and  one  of  my  first  dinners  is  with  some  English- 
men. Guess  of  whom  we  have  at  once  begun 
talking.  But  you  care  little  for  the  praises  of 
private  men,^  now  that  you  are  the  favourite  of 
kings.  I  have  been  told  of  the  applause,  of  the 
visits  and  presents  you  have  received  from  a 
crowned  head  on  whom  our  ladies  could  not 
make  the  least  impression.^  That  is  all  very 
flattering ;  but  remember  that  you  are  in  a  land 
where  the  people  abates  no  jot  of  its  importance 
before  kings :  nos  populus  sumus ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  render  you  all  the  homage  in  my  power. 

*  Letter  from  Mme  Eiccoboni,  November  27th,  1770  (Boaden, 
vol.  ii.  p.  575).  Mile  de  Lespinasse  has  said  of  this  piece :  "  Cela  n'est 
pas  mauvais,  cela  n'est  pas  mediocre,  cela  n'est  pas  meme  ennuyeux ; 
cela  est  monstrueux,  cela  est  k  faire  fuire  "  (Con\,  vol.  ii.  p.  115).  On 
this  play,  its  author,  the  private  theatricals  at  La  Chevrette,  and  the 
Marquise  de  Gleon  (see  further),  one  may  consult  Rey,  Le  Chateau 
de  la  Chevrette  (Paris,  1904). 

-  Words  left  in  italics  have  not  been  translated. 

^  The  King  of  Denmark,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  and  to  London 
in  1768-9, 
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So  far  I  have  seen  neither  M"®  Clairon  nor 
M"'^  Riccoboni ;  their  affection  is  worthy  of  you, 
and,  did  I  need  to  fortify  my  own  admiration 
for  you,  I  would  have  recourse  to  them.  I  send 
you  an  epigram  hy  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers. 
Se  introduces  the  King  of  Denmark,  speaking  to 
M,  de  Duras,  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre,  who 
was  ordered  to  wait  upon  him  : 

Dans  ce  pays  oti  Ton  m'assomme 

De  spectacles  et  d'op6ras, 
Je  suis  venu  pour  voir  des  hommes  : 

Rangez-vous,  M.  de  Duras.^ 
{Get  out  of  the  way^  AF  de  Duras) 

You  know  that  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  was 
M"'^  Riccoboni's  friend.  My  respects  to  Mad' 
Garrick.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  dined  with  W 
Verdun,^  who  is  good  enough  to  take  charge  of 
my  letter.  My  address  is  :  abbe  Bonnet,  at  M"" 
Meade's,  rue  de  Bourbon,  faubourg  Saint-Germain.^ 

Grimm  sends  to  our  actor  the  ten  portly 
volumes  of  the  Encyclopedief"  He  tries  to  interest 
him  in  the  Calas  affair  ^ ;  finally  he  goes  to 
England  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse  to  see  him 
act.  Helvetius  writes  to  recommend  him  a 
tragedy  written  by  an  Irish  friend  ^' ;  later  he 
sends   him  his  portrait.     Elie  de  Beaumont,  the 

^  De  Duras  was  the  fatuous  courtier  who  persecuted  Sedaine,  and 
whom  that  writer  has  ridiculed  in  Raymond  V.,  Comte  de  Toulouse. 
We  translate : 

You  bore  me,  since  my  visit  here  began, 
With  ball  and  concert,  fete  and  opera  : 
Ah  !  what  a  change  'twould  be  to  see  a  man  ! 
Please  stand  aside,  good  Monsieur  de  Duras. 

'  That  is,  Turton,  the  doctor  who  had  treated  Garrick  at  Munich. 

^  Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxxi. ;  there  is  another  letter  of  Bonnet's 
in  vol.  xxi.  add.    Boaden  has  printed  two  others  :  vol.  ii.  pp.  463,  476. 

■*  Garrick  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Uncyclopedie,  to  Le  Tourneur's 
translation  of  Shakespeare's  works,  to  Butfon's  works,  etc.  He 
received  regularly  several  French  papers  ;  see  Monnet's  letters. 

'  April  1766.  «  December  30th,  1766. 
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eloquent  defender  of  Galas,  Sirven,  Damade- 
Beller,  and  other  innocents  makes  him  a  present 
of  one  of  his  Memorials.^  Cazotte/  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  Marine  at  Martinique, 
hut  already  living  in  retired  ease  at  Pierry,  near 
Epinay,  where  he  was  giving  himself  up  to 
literature  and  those  occult  sciences  which  were 
to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold,  Cazotte  invites 
him  to  come  to  the  grape-gathering:  "We  are 
going  to  pick  the  finest  grapes  that  hung  on  vine 
since  Noah  planted  it.  Come  and  eat  some  with 
M'"  Garrick.  .  .  .  We  will  drink  of  the  best  I  have, 
and  we  will  play  the  prelude  to  many  mad  tricks 
to  be  done  when  time  and  place  are  suitable.  .  .  . 
We  will  have  walks  long  enough  to  drive  away 
all  spleen ;  and  if  you  or  one  of  your  intimate 
friends  would  like  some  wine  of  the  finest  sort, 
you  shall  take  it  on  the  spot."  ^ 

Then  there  were  the  artists :  Faesch,  a  Swiss 
miniaturist,  sends  him  portraits  of  the  actors  of 
the  Comedie  Erancaise  and  comes  to  London  to 
paint  Garrick 's ;  Gravelot,  the  eminent  engraver, 
as  well  known  at  London  as  at  Paris ;  Watelet, 
the  rich  amateur  in  art,  one  of  the  introducers 
of  "  English  gardens  "  into  Erance — with  many 
others,  who  wrote  to  him  of  pictures  painted  or 
to  be  painted,  of  illustrations  for  books,  etc. 
Leaving  on  one  side  those  who  interest  us  little 
here,  let  us  examine  somewhat  more  closely  his 
friendly  relations  with  two  Parisian  journalists. 

»  March  22nd,  1767. 

'  Known  at  first  by  his  songs  and  his  tales  in  that  oriental  style 
that  the  translation  of  The  Arabian  Nights  had  brought  into  fashion, 
Cazotte  later  wrote  some  romantic  stories  (especially  Le  Diable 
amoureux — a  Spanish  tale),  which  were  widely  read.  He  corre- 
sponded on  occult  science  with  Pouteau,  secretary  to  de  la  Porte. 
At  the  Revolution  these  letters  were  seized,  and,  as  no  one  could 
understand  them,  they  were  deemed  treasonable,  and  Cazotte  was 
guillotined. 

'  September  7th,  1765. 
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De  La  Place  ^  had  known  Garrick  at  Paris  in 
1764,  probably  through  Monnet,  for  it  is  to  him, 
when  starting  for  London  in  1766,  that  the  editor 
of  Le  Mercure  de  France  entrusts  his  compli- 
ments to  the  actor.^  He  appears  to  have  been 
much  charmed  by  the  grace  and  good  nature  of 
Mrs.  Garrick,  for  he  adds  in  his  letter  to  Monnet : 
"As  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  oh!  tell  her  all  that  you 
know  I  am  and  think  about  her  :  that  is  to  say, 
all  that   a  lady  so   amiable    and  so  estimable  as 

*  De  La  Place  had  been  brought  up  at  the  English  Jesuit  College 
of  Saint  Omer,  where  he  is  said  to  have  learnt  English  so  well  that  he 
forgot  his  own  tongue.  Some  critics  have  said  that  he  never  learnt 
it  again  ;  at  the  same  time,  his  translations  seem  to  suggest  that  he 
forgot  his  English,  De  La  Place  imagined  that  he  was  a  dramatist, 
and  the  success  of  his  translation  of  Otway's  Venice  Preserved 
flattered  this  belief,  with  the  result  that  he  wrote  several  other 
pieces,  all  of  which  were  failures.  Mme  de  Pompadour  obtained 
for  him  the  post  of  director  of  Le  Mercure  de  France  ;  in  seven  years 
he  reduced  the  list  of  subscribers  by  half,  and  was  then  induced 
to  retire,  with  a  pension  of  £200.  He  withdrew  to  Brussels — to 
breathe  "a  more  salubrious  air"  than  that  of  Paris,  he  tells 
Garrick  in  a  letter ;  really  because  he  had  fallen  into  complete 
discredit.  Later,  he  returned  to  the  capital  and  continued  writing 
for  the  booksellers  till  his  death  in  1V93.  He  has  published  many, 
and  feeble,  translations  from  the  English :  Petits  roTuans  traduits 
de  Vanglais,  8  vols.,  1788  (in  the  fourth  volume  is  a  letter  from  him 
to  Garrick) ;  some  plays,  and  the  volume  of  Epitaphs  to  which 
we  refer. 

^  "  Embrace  affectionately  friend  Garrick  for  me.  Tell  him  that  I 
have  almost  forgotten  my  sulks  against  him  and,  had  I  not  loved 
him  so  heartily,  I  should  never  have  sulked  at  all."  Garrick  had 
forgotten  to  say  farewell  to  him  before  leaving  Paris, 

319 
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she  is  has  the  right  to  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  have  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  her 
and  to  know  how  to  appreciate  her."  ^ 

In  1768  he  writes  to  apologize  for  his  indolence, 
sending  at  the  same  time  to  his  friends  the  last 
ten  volumes  of  Le  Mercure,  from  the  management 
of  which  he  was  retiring. 

Soon  after  he  takes  up  his  quarters  at  Brussels, 
and  it  is  there  that  he  receives  from  Garrick  the 
letter,  the  reply  to  which  we  have  already  quoted  ^ : 

"I  am  still  upon  the  stage,"  says  the  actor, 
"and  am  so  flattered  by  my  country's  partiality 
to  me  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  retire. 
Just  before  Christmas  I  appeared  in  the  character 
of  '  young '  Hamlet,  and  received  more  applause 
than  when  I  acted  it  at  five-and-twenty.  .  .  . 
However,  it  is  time  for  me  ccestus  artemque 
reponere,  and  I  shall  do  so  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity." 

Then,  speaking  of  the  changes  introduced  into 
Hamlet^  he  adds  : 

''  It  was  a  bold  deed,  but  y^  event  has  answer 'd 
my  most  sanguine  expectation.  If  you  corre- 
spond with  any  of  the  journalists,  the  circum- 
stance will  be  worth  telling,  as  it  is  a  great 
anecdote  in  our  theatrical  history. 

I  have  some  thoughts  of  printing  my  works 
y"*  next  winter ;  if  I  should,  you  may  depend  upon 
having  them  before  they  are  published.  In  y^ 
meantime,  think  of  us  and  love  us  as  we  do  you, 
and  Heaven  will  bless  you  for  a  just  man. 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

D.  Gaerick."' 

1  Letter  of  April  3rd,  1766  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  473). 

»  See  p.  78. 

'  Catalogue  of  the  Bovet  Collection,  p.  528,  where  the  date  is  given 
as  December  3rd,  1773 ;  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  it  was  on 
December  18th,  1772,  that  Garrick  brought  out  his  version  of  Hamiletj 
and  on  January  24th,  1773,  that  de  La  Place  replied  to  his  letter. 
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Garrick  always  remained  on  good  terms  with 
de  La  Place,  sending  him  books — evidently  the 
*' works  "  referred  to  above — as  a  present  in  1775. 
The  letter,  already  quoted,  in  which  the  journalist 
introduces  Le  Texier  to  the  manager  of  Drury 
Lane,  is  the  last  document  in  this  series.  But 
when,  in  1784,  de  La  Place,  then  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  wrote  and  compiled  his  Recueil 
d^^pitaphes,  in  which  he  addressed  terrible  verses 
to  the  memory  of  all  celebrated  men,  from  Adam 
down  to  M.  de  Maurepas,  and  even  gratified  his 
living  friends  by  printing  inscriptions  for  their 
future  tombs,  he  did  not  forget  the  English 
Roscius ;  this  is  what  he  offered  him  : 

Aussi  lonable  citoyen 

Que  cel^bre  comMien, 
Ci-git  Garrick,  dont  le  talent  snpr^me 
Jamais  ne  dut  rien  qu'a  lui-m^me  ; 
Qni  peignait  tour  k  tour  la  tendresse  et  Thorreur, 
Le  vieillard  decrepit,  le  fringant  petit-maitre, 
Sut  plier  la  nature  a  son  art  enchanteur 
Et  fut  a  tous  les  yeux  tout  ce  qu'il  voulut  etre.* 

Suard,  a  rival  of  de  La  Place's,  but  better 
prepared  than  he  for  the  transmission  of  foreign 
news  and  the  translation  of  English  books,  saw 
in  Garrick  not  only  a  friend  whose  fame  increased 
his  own  importance,  but  also  an  excellent  source 
of  information  and  intelligence.^ 

^  ^  Praiseworthy  citizen 

And  famous  comedian, 
Garrick  lies  here,  whose  talent  so  sublime, 
Needed  no  teaching  all  characters  to  mime  ; 
Turn  by  turn  depicting  love  and  hate  and  woe, 
Old  age  lean  and  slipper'd,  the  young  and  dashing  beau. 
Enchanted  Nature  ne'er  refused 

Obey  his  magic  art, 
But  clothed  him  in  the  very  form 
Required  for  every  part. 
'  We  are  acquainted  with  thirteen  letters  exchanged    between 
Garrick  and  Suard,  nine  written  by  the  latter  and  four  by  the 
English  actor.    Of  these  four  Boaden  has  published  none  ;  we  give 
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Por  his  part  the  actor,  who  was  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  working  the  gazettes  of  his  own  country/ 
was  not  sorry  to  have  a  friend  in  France  capahle 
of  sustaining,  hy  discreet  references  in  the  papers, 
his  reputation  on  the  Continent.  Thus  we  find 
Suard  asking  Garrick  for  an  appreciation  of 
Preville,  for  some  notes  on  a  manuscript  of 
Diderot's,  for  details  of  the  payment  accorded  to 
English  playwrights — the  latter  information  heing 
evidently  required  for  the  use  of  Beaumarchais 
and  the  French  authors  in  their  struggle  with  the 
actors  ^ ;  he  hegs  him  to  explain  some  difficult 
passages  in  Shakespeare  for  the  benefit  of  a  titled 
lady ;  he  requests  his  judgment  on  new  publica- 
tions, and,  when  he  is  at  London,  writes  for  seats 
at  Drury  Lane  for  himself  and  his  acquaintances. 
In  a  word,  he  turned  his  friend  Garrick  to 
account,  and,  through  him,  rendered  services  to 
other  friends.     Such  was  his  wont,  for  he  was  one 


one  (p.  325)  according  to  a  draft  in  the  Forster  Collection  ;  the  other 
three  we  retranslate  from  the  French  version  given  by  Charles 
Nisard  in  his  Memoires  et  correspondances,  historiques  et  litteraires, 
1726  a  1816  (Paris,  1858).  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
original  letters  which  Nisard  had  in  his  hands,  but  of  which  he 
neglects  to  mention  the  whereabouts.  We  wish  it  to  be  plainly- 
understood  that  what  we  give  is  only  the  substance,  and  not  the 
exact  form,  of  what  Garrick  wrote.  Boaden  has  printed  eight  letters 
of  Suard's,  some  with  incorrect  dates  (vol.  ii.  pp.  516,  471,  568,  569, 
622,  607,  613,  620).  The  note  we  quote  on  page  338  is  from  the 
Forster  Collection,  vol.  xxvi.  add. 

^  According  to  Mrs.  Garrick  he  always  wrote  his  own  notices. 

^  Letter  of  February  28th,  1776 :  "  Be  good  enough  to  let  me 
know  in  two  lines  :  1st,  What  are  the  performances  of  which  the 
profit  is  given  in  your  country  to  the  author  of  a  new  piece,  in 
5,  3,  2,  or  1  act  ?  2nd,  When  does  the  author's  right  cease  ? 
3rd,  When  may  the  second  theatre  play  a  piece  which  has  been 
given  by  the  other  ?  4th,  What  disadvantages  do  you  find  in  your 
arrangements  for  the  payment  of  new  plays  1  6th,  What  other 
rights  have  the  writers  of  plays,  freedom  of  the  house,  etc.  *? 
I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  reply  about  each  of  these 
articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  answer  may  have  some  influence 
on  an  arrangement  which  is  meditated  here  for  the  same  matters  ; 
but  that  is  a  secret."  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  613 ;  cf.  de  Lomenie, 
Beaumarchais  et  son  temps^  vol.  ii.  ch.  xix.) 
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of  those  men  who   skilfully  heighten  their  own 
reputation  by  making  others  work  for  them. 

In  the  first  letter  written  by  Suard  to  Garrick 
after  the  latter's  return  to  England  ho  speaks 
of  his  fable,  The  Sick  MonJcey,  and  promises  to 
make  a  reference  to  it  in  the  Gazette  litt^raire ; 
at  the  same  time  he  demands  the  promised  por- 
trait of  Preville.^  Then  more  than  a  year  passes 
by  without  any  sign  of  life  coming  from  Suard, 
until  his  silence  at  length  provokes  the  re- 
proaches of  his  English  friend.     Suard  replied  : 

No,  David  Garrick  was  not  made  to  be 
forgotten ;  woe  betide  me  if  I  ever  forget 
him  !  I  should  not  deserve  to  have  known 
him.  I  love  his  person  as  much  as  I  honour 
his  rare  talents ;  his  friendship  flatters  me, 
his  correspondence  interests  me  ;  and  yet 
for  the  last  I  dare  not  think  how  long,  I 
have  not  sent  him  news  of  myself.  I  ask 
pardon  of  him,  and  of  the  holy  friend- 
ship I  have  neglected  !  I  fall  sincerely 
on  my  knees,  dear  Garrick  ;  pardon  me,  love 
me  still,  and  impose  upon  me  what  penance 
you  will ;  I  submit.  And  now  that  I  have 
confessed  my  fault,  let  me  attempt  to  lessen 
its  enormity.  Suppose  I  told  you  that  I 
have  been  married  for  three  months  past  to 
a  young,  virtuous,  and  tender-hearted  girl, 
whom  I  had  loved,  and  who  had  loved  me, 
for  nearly  three  years  ?  Suppose  I  told  you 
that  the  preparations  and  the  dij0B.culties 
caused  by  this  great  revolution  in  my  state 
have  taken  up  for  a  long  while  my  leisure 
and  my  thoughts  ?  Suppose  I  added  that 
the    chosen    one    of    my    heart    is    a    Mile 

^  Letter  of  May  19th,  1765  ;  Boaden  gives  in  error  1767  (vol.  ii. 
p-  516). 
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Panckoucke,  sister  of  the  bookseller  you  saw 
and  knew  here  ? — then  I  am  quite  sure  that 
my  faults  would  appear  less  serious,  and 
that  you  would  be  so  glad  to  know  that  I 
am  happy  that  you  would  forget  that  I  am 
guilty.  .  .  .  Talking  of  remorse,  it  is  not 
your  fault,  my  dear  Roscius,  if  I  am  not  full 
of  it  for  having  printed  that  extract  from 
The  Ambitious  Stepmother^  which  displeased 
you  so.  What  harm  was  there  in  that  ?  We 
said  that  Rowe  was,  after  Shakespeare  and 
Otway,  the  best  of  your  tragic  poets  ;  isn't 
that  true?  We  said  that  The  Ambitious 
Stepmother  had  had  much  success,  i.e,  at 
first;  and  that  I  read  in  your  Companion 
of  the  Flayhouse,  We  said  that  that  piece 
furnished  a  new  proof  of  the  difference  be- 
tween your  stage  and  ours  ;  and  that  is  simple 
enough,  for  a  Erench  play,  composed  and 
written  in  such  a  style,  would  not  have  been 
listened  to  on  our  stage  as  far  as  the  second 
act.  .  .  .  Moreover,  we  took  good  care  not  to 
compare  E>owe  to  Shakespeare.  The  latter's 
monsters  are  of  quite  another  kind.  Pardon 
me  if  I  speak  thus  of  your  divinity  ;  but,  after 
all,  why  conceal  one's  opinion  of  poets  who 
are  no  more  ?  And  what  difference  does  it 
make  to  the  glory  of  a  great  English  poet 
whether  a  Prenchman,  who  can  only  just 
stammer  your  language,  says  and  thinks  of 
him  good  or  ill  ?  And  above  all,  what 
matters  it  to  illustrious  Garrick,  whose  glory 
is  quite  independent  of  that  of  the  English 
drama,  if  we  prefer  Corneille  to  Shakespeare 
and  Eacine  to  Otway  ?  We  owe  the  dead 
nought  but  the  truth.  I  am  one  of  those 
in  this  country  who  admire  Shakespeare  the 
most,  but  I  admire  him  as  a  barbarian  full 
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of  genius.^  You  had  over-excited  me  about 
the  beauties  of  this  poet ;  I  wanted  to  write 
an  article  on  his  character,  and  I  began  read- 
ing him  anew,  but  I  was  so  terrified  by  the 
extravagances  and  childishnesses  which  dis- 
figure his  finest  pieces  that  the  pen  fell  from 
my  hands.  I  repeat,  one  must  abandon  every 
principle  of  good  taste,  of  nature,  and  of 
propriety,  and  burn  all  the  models  of  an- 
tiquity, or  declare  that  Shakespeare's  dramas 
are  monstrous,  and  his  genius  like  gold 
encrusted  in  a  mine.  Vitium  non  hominis 
sed  temporis.  .  .  .  ^ 

To  this   unexpected  news,  and  this  trenchant 
attack,  Garrick  replied  as  follows  : 

Hampton,  July  IS'-*,  1766. 
I  hope  my  dear  and  amiable  friend  will 
not  imagine  that  I  have  wilfully  neglected 
to  answer  his  last  most  agreeable  letter,  which 
brought  me  word  of  his  connection  with  one 
of  the  most  charming  young  ladies  I  ever 
convers'd  with.  I  have  long  been  a  most 
profest  admirer  of  M"  Suard,  and  thought  it 
the  greatest  impeachment  of  the  French  taste 
(which  you  so  much  plume  yourselves  upon) 
that  so  admirable  a  creature  should  remain 
unmarried ;  but  you  are  the  happy  Jason  in 
possession  of  the  inestimable  fleece,  and  I 
wish  from  the  soul  that  it  was  a  golden  one. 

3  Suard,  in  spite  of  his  friendship  for  Garrick,  never  expressed 
anything  but  contempt  for  Shakespeare  ;  this  sentence  shows  plainly 
why.  He  was  a  faithful  admirer  of  Voltaire,  and  repeated  textually 
the  master's  opinions.  The  article  which  had  offended  Garrick  is 
in  the  Gazette  litteraire,  September  to  November  1765,  vol.  vii.  p.  81. 
It  is  a  letter  on  "  La  Belle-mere  amhitieuse  de  Rowe  ,  .  .  le  poete 
tragique  que  les  x^nglais  estiment  le  plus  apres  Shakespeare  and 
Otway."  Suard  repeats  the  same  criticisms  in  a  review  of  Johnson's 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  loc.  city  p.  169. 

'  Letter  of  March  16th,  1766  ;  Boaden  gives  1776  (vol.  ii.  p.  471). 
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M"*  Garrick,  who  has  often  heard  (not  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction)  my  extravagant 
praises  of  Miss  Panckouke,  sends  with  me  her 
most  sincere  congratulations  to  M^^  Suard, 
and  hopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
next  year  as  happy  as  she  deserves  to  he  and 
as  we  wish  her. 

I  have  long  intended  to  send  you  an 
answer  to  your  last  critique  upon  our  theatre, 
hut  I  have  heen  so  often  interrupted  by 
business  and  sickness,  and  my  zeal  has  carried 
me  into  some  warmth  and  length,  that  (con- 
sidering my  antagonist)  my  prudence  has  got 
the  better  of  my  passion,  and  I  have  wisely 
retired  from  the  battle ;  however,  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  to  y''  infidelity  in  general  about 
Shakespeare  and  our  stage ;  and  when  my 
three  volumes  of  Nonsense  ^  appear,  you  shall 
know  my  mind  a  little  in  a  preface.  I  hope 
you  will  not  find  me  bigotted  to  our  errors, 
for  we  have  a  multitude ;  but  then  I  hope 
I  may,  without  offence,  endeavour  to  convince 
our  good  neighbours  (who  think  that  there  is 
no  salvation  out  of  their  own  dramatic  pale) 
that  we  have  merits  which  their  prejudices 
blind  them  from  seeing,  or  the  ignorance  of 
our  language  and  manners  will  ever  make 
them  incapable  of  tasting.  I  will  venture  to 
prove  that  there  is  not  one  French  author, 
from  their  highest,  Voltaire,  down  to  their 
lowest,  abbe  Le  Blanc,  who  understands 
accurately  any  three  speeches  together  of 
Shakespeare ;  and  yet  these  are  the  gentlemen 
from  whom  the  nation  in  general  takes  their 
ideas  of  our  theatre.  The  absurd  blunders  of 
the  abbe  are  not  worthy  of  criticism,  but  it 

*  That  is,  his  Works^  published  in  three  volumes,  1768.    There  is 
no  defence  of  Shakespeare  in  them. 
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will  be  much  to  the  honour  of  Shakespeare 
and  to  our  stage  in  general  that  the  wilfull 
and  other  mistakes  of  such  a  genius  as 
Voltaire  should  he  published  :  and  I  will  not 
rest  in  my  bed  till  his  injustice  and  want  of 
candour  be  exposed  ^ ;  for  the  consequences  : 

Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum,^  etc. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  no  small  amusement  to 
you  and  the  rest  of  my  friends  to  hear  that 
Mon'"  Rousseau  has  behav'd  to  M''  David 
Hume  as  he  formerly  did  to  his  other  friends. 
M''  Hume  has  procur'd  him  a  pension  from 
our  King's  private  purse  of  one  hundred 
guineas  a  year,  for  which  he  has  written  y 
most  abusive  letter  to  him,  calling  him  Noir 
et  Coquin  :  pray  let  my  dear  baron  d'Holbach 
and  M""  Grimm  know  this.  How  must  they 
smile  when  they  know  that  Rousseau's  best 
friend  and  champion,  and  who  took  his  part 
very  warmly  a  few  months  ago,  now  finds 
himself  in  the  same  predicament  with  the  rest 
of  his  much-abus'd  friends  1 

If  Becket  has  wrote  to  you  about  a 
mistake  in  sending  me  one  sheet  of  y®  Dicf 
Encyclo,  for  another,  I  must  desire  the  friend 
who  sends  it  to  me  will  take  care  to  send  y* 
right,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  come 
to  me  bien  propre.  Once  more  let  me  pay 
my  devoirs  to  y''  fair  lady,  wishing  you  and 
her  every  felicity  this  world  can  afford. 

D.  Garrick.  ^ 

^  He  left  this  task  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  certainly 
damaged  Voltaire's  reputation  as  a  critic,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
by  her  Essay,  published  in  1769.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  date 
(1766)  Garrick  knew  she  was  preparing  it.  See  Huchon,  Mrs. 
Montagu,  p.  123. 

'  Horace,  Odes,  I.  26. 

'  This  hitherto  unpublished  letter  comes  from  the  Forster 
Collection. 
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In  1767  Suard  paid  a  visit  to  London,  and  this 
journey  partly  explains  a  gap  in  the  correspon- 
dence at  this  date.  In  1769  Garrick  took  his  pen 
anew  in  order  to  recommend  his  Ode  to  Shakes- 
peare to  the  Erench  journalist's  attention  : 

My  dear  Sir, 

Tho'  I  have  no  news  of  you,  I  do  not 
cease  to  think  of  you.  I  send  you  my  latest 
offspring,  begotten  and  brought  forth  in  the 
excess  of  my  zeal  (I  wish  I  could  say  of  my 
poetic  enthusiasm)  for  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in 
the  spring.  Till  then  I  am,  as  ever,  my  dear 
Suard,  your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

D.  Garrick. 

You  will  I  am  sure  learn  with  pleasure 
that  a  piece  of  my  fabrication  was  played 
yesterday  with  all  the  success  and  all  the 
applause  my  friends  could  desire.^ 

Soon  after  he  has  two  services  to  ask  of  the 
French  writer :  to  welcome  his  friend,  the  musi- 
cian Dr.  Burney,  at  Paris,  and  to  correct  an  error 
which,  he  believed,  was  being  circulated  in  France 
at  his  expense  : 

Undated  (1770). 

My  dear  Suard, 

I  will  not  attempt  to  excuse  myself  to 
you  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  presenting  to 
you  my  friend.  Dr.  Burney,  and  in  recom- 

1  We  remind  the  reader  that  this  letter,  as  the  one  that  follows, 
is  translated  from  the  French  version  given  by  Nisard,  op.  city 
p.  160.  Nisard  gives  it  the  date  1763,  and,  thanks  to  it,  corrects  an 
imaginary  error  of  Grimm's.  It  evidently  belongs  to  the  year  1769, 
and  the  "  offspring  "  alluded  to  is  not,  as  Nisard  believed,  "  quelque 
dissertation  apologetique "  in  favour  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  Ode. 
The  piece  of  his  which  had  had  so  great  a  success  at  Drury  Lane  was 
The  Jubilee,  a  stage  version  of  the  Stratford  festivities,  acted 
October  15th,  1769. 


MADAME    NECKER. 
Prom  an  anonymous  engraving  in  the  Bibliotiifeque  Nationale,  Paris. 
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mending  him  to  your  friendship,  for  he  is  a 
very  amiable,  honest,  and  clever  man.  He 
is  doctor  of  music,  and  although  the  degree 
of  doctor  does  not  always  imply  great  talents, 
the  honour  and  genius  of  his  profession  are 
none  the  less  happily  united  in  the  person  of 
this  gentleman,  my  worthy  friend.  You  need 
only  to  know  him  to  love  and  esteem  him. 
He  has  undertaken  to  write  a  History  of 
Music,  and  his  conscience  would  upbraid 
him  if  he  did  not  seek  to  make  his  work  as 
complete  as  possible.  His  journey  into 
Erance  and  Italy  has  no  other  aim.  Great 
is  the  expectation  of  his  friends ;  and  he 
considers  it  his  duty  to  write  a  book  worthy 
of  their  esteem  and  his  own  reputation.  He 
could  desire  nothing  more  than  that. 

Allow  me  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  contradict  in  my  name,  if  possible,  a 
statement  which  concerns  me,  and  which  is 
reported  in  a  book  recently  published  in 
Prance,  under  the  title  of  Londres,  by  an 
abbe  Deslandes.^  The  author  is  pleased  to 
say,  vol.  i.  p.  89,  that  I  had  wished  to  put 
the  theatre  here  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
of  Paris,  that  I  failed  in  this  attempt,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  ask  pardon  on  my  knees  of 
the  majesty  of  the  English  people,  and  that 
I  have  taken  the  decision  never  to  appear 
again  on  the  stage.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  all  that.     I  have  made  no  innova- 


*  He  refers  to  Grosley's  book,  Londres,  published  at  first  anony- 
mously (Lausanne,  1770).  In  the  chapter  "Police,"  vol.  i.,  Grosley, 
relating  the  disturbance  which  took  place  at  Drury  Lane  in  1763, 
says  :  "  Garrick,  having  appeared  in  order  to  apologize  for  what  had 
happened,  was  treated  like  one  who  had  insulted  the  majesty  of  the 
British  people ;  and,  as  atonement,  he  was  required  to  ask  pardon 
on  his  knees  under  pain  of  seeing  his  theatre  destroyed.  He  did  so, 
and  has  not  since  reappeared  on  the  stage." 

20 
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tions  since  I  have  been  manager ;  I  have  not 
asked  pardon,  neither  on  my  knees  nor  in  any 
other  way,  and  I  am  still  acting.  The  com- 
pliments he  is  good  enough  to  pay  to  the 
English  actor  are  poor  compensation  for  the 
injury  he  does  to  the  man,  and  I  should  ill 
deserve  the  friendship  of  certain  persons  in 
France  and  England  had  I  degraded  myself 
to  the  point  of  going  down  on  my  knees. 

I  should  like  that  to  be  neatly  turned. 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  it.  I  am  dis- 
tressed to  see  Frenchmen  carrying  that  book 
as  their  vade  mecum,  I  have  never  read  such 
a  collection  of  blunders,  mistakes,  marks  of 
ignorance,  and  absurdities.  It  is  worse  than 
the  book  of  abbe  Le  Blanc. 

Whatever  you  may  do  in  the  case  I  shall 
be  most  grateful  to  you. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

D.  Gaerick. 

Suard  accedes  to  both  these  requests :  he  wel- 
comes Dr.  Burney  at  Paris  and  introduces  him 
to  the  Philosophers;  at  the  same  time  he  causes 
a  rectification  of  Grosley's  errors  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Mercure,  the  Avant-cou7'ei0\  and  the 
Journal  encyclopMique} 

The  next  letter  of  this  series  shows  that  Suard 
again  paid  a  visit  to  England  in  the  spring  of 
1773,  when  he  found  Garrick  ill  and  incapable 
of  acting.  But  he  passed  some  happy  moments 
in  the  country  with  him  and  his  amiable  wife, 
and,  like  de  Chastellux,  brought  back  to  Prance 
a  tender  recollection  of  'Hhe  beautiful  weeping- 
willow  at   Hampton."      When   he   wrote   to   his 

^  See  his  letters  of  July  2nd  and  August  12th,  1770  (Boaden,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  568,  569).  See,  too,  an  unsigned  letter,  by  Suard,  in  the  Jowrmxl 
encyc.  for  September  1770. 
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friend  it  ^vas  to  ask  for  ''  some  observations  on 
the  manuscript  I  gave  you,  and  which  I  only 
gave  you  on  that  condition.  Send  them  me 
promptly,  I  pray  you;  I  am  anxious  to  have 
your  opinion  on  that  question  as  soon  as  possible ; 
it  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  some  concern  for  me; 
but  do  not  entrust  the  paper  to  any  one."  ^  At 
the  same  time  he  scolds  Garrick  for  not  having 
let  his  friends  at  Paris  know  that  his  two  nieces 
were  completing  their  education  in  that  town : 
''I  call  upon  you  ...  to  send  me  at  once  the 
address  of  those  two  charming  nieces,  for  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  it,  although  I  have 
asked  every  Englishman  I  met.  Merry  Dr.  Gem 
and  gallant  abbe  Morellet  too  are  absolutely 
determined  to  see  them;  there  are  many  people 
who  dote  on  all  that  bears  the  name  of  Garrick. 
Allow  my  wife  to  go  and  call  on  them  one  day 
and  to  have  them  to  dine  with  her ;  we  will  try 
not  to  bore  them  too  much."  ^ 

It  is  now  his  turn  to  ask  a  service :  the  Mar- 
quise de  Gleon,^  a  fair  and  aristocratic  anglo- 
maniac,  having  abandoned  herself  totally  for  two 
years  past  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  being 
desirous  of  solving  every  diflB.culty  in  that  author's 
text,  had  covered  the  margins  of  two  volumes 
with  explanatory  notes,  and  filled  a  whole  note- 
book with  ''  unexplained,  but  not  inexplicable, 
passages."  To  whom  should  she  appeal  for  the 
solution  of  these  literary  problems  if  not  to  the 

^  See  p.  336. 

^  Letter  of  June  25th,  1773  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  622). 

'  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  financier  Savalette  de  Magnanville, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  315,  had  a  private  theatre  at  her  father's 
house  of  La  Chevrette,  where  she  acted  with  de  Chastellux  (for 
whom  she  had  a  tender  fancy)  and  other  friends.  Contemporary 
accounts  praise  her  acting ;  she  also  wrote  some  light  and  graceful 
pieces;  for  example.  La  Fausse  Sensibilite ;  see  her  JRecueil  de 
comedies  nouvelles  (Paris,  1787).  At  the  Kevolution  she  retired  to 
Italy  and  died  in  exile. 
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poet's  self -adopted  son  ?  So  then,  '^  you  are  sum- 
moned, in  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  of  the  Graces, 
of  beauty  and  of  that  gallantry  which  we  have 
always  known  in  you,  to  send  back  without  delay 
the  notebook  here  enclosed  with  the  explanation 
of  each  passage,  written  in  a  clear  hand — like 
mine,  for  example;    do  you  understand?"^ 

There  must  certainly  have  been  times  when 
Garrick  regretted  his  too  public  admiration  for 
Shakespeare  and  when  he  would  willingly  have 
abjured  the  god  of  his  idolatry !  In  the  present 
case  he  was  some  time  in  replying ;  and  when  at 
length  he  wrote  to  Suard,  to  compliment  him 
on  his  election  to  the  French  Academy,  he  seems 
to  have  made  an  amusing  confusion  between  him 
and  de  Chastellux,  sending  to  the  latter  apologies 
which  he  really  owed  to  the  former : 

Dec.  2nd,  1774. 

My  dear  Priend, 

First  allow  me  to  congratulate  our- 
selves, both  you  and  me,  on  the  honour 
which  the  French  Academy  has  just  con- 
ferred on  itself  by  the  choice  it  has  made 
of  you.^  Your  speech  pleases  me  infinitely ; 
and  if  you  keep  your  process  secret,  I  defy 
the  shrewdest  critic  (without  excepting  i/ou7* 
Freron — for  we,  too,  have  ours^)  to  pick  out 
one  broken  mesh  in  its  composition.  It  is 
spun  and  worked  in  so  close  a  fashion,  and 
the  whole  piece  is  so  well  made  that  neither 
moth  nor  bug  nor  any  other  literary  vermin 
will  be  able  to  bite  nor  to  sully  it;  of  that 
be  assured. 

'  Letter  of  May  18tli,  1774. 

'  Already  elected  in  1772,  Suard  had  not  been  allowed  to  sit 
because  of  his  supposed  collaboration'  in  the  Encydoptdie.  Having 
proved  that  he  had  had  no  part  in  it,  he  was  re-elected  and  took  his 
seat  August  4th,  1774. 

'  He  was  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  his  enemy  Kenrick. 
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Let  all  my  dear  friends  know  that  I  shall 
never  forget  their  affection  and  their  kind- 
nesses to  me.  They  will  (I  hope  that  I  shall 
not  offend  a  Erencli  academician  if  I  employ 
an  expression  of  that  barbarian  Shakespeare) 
they 

"  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brairiy 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter^ 

Since  I  am  speaking  of  my  friends  and  of 
Shakespeare  (and  I  speak  of  nothing  so 
often),  you  may  tell  my  friend  Chastellux 
that  I  am  distressed  on  his  account.  He 
must  think  me,  for  having  forgotten  his 
commissions,  an  Englishman  as  oddly  cold 
as  phlegmatic.  He  sent  me  several  questions 
on  Shakespeare,  begging  me  to  answer  them 
for  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  Although 
I  was  very  ill  when  I  received  his  letter, 
knowing  how  anxious  so  amiable  and  gallant 
a  chevalier  must  be  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of 
a  lady  who  had  asked  his  assistance,  I  sent 
my  reply  by  a  gentleman  who  promised  me 
to  hand  it  without  fail  to  my  friend.  But 
lo !  my  man  goes  off  to  Brussels,  visits 
Elanders,  and  comes  back  with  the  book, 
without  having  seen  Paris.  He  announces 
his  return  to  London  for  next  week,  and 
brings  with  him  my  notes  on  the  difficult 
passages ! 

What  can  I  say  of  this  accident  ?  I  am 
too  painfully  affected  by  it  not  to  desire  your 
mediation  between  my  distress  and  his  anger. 
Get  him,  I  pray,  to  write  me  a  line,  so  that 
I  may  know  if  I  am  to  give  my  answers 
to  M.  Garnier,  or  what  I  am  to  do  in  this 
difficulty.     At  the  same  time,  kindly  present 
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my  best  regards  to  him  and  to  all  those 
whom  you  know  to  be  dear  to  me ;  you  will, 
I  hope,  allow  me  to  include  Madame  Suard 
in  that  number.  My  wife  sends  you,  without 
ceremony,  her  regards  and  affectionate  com- 
pliments to  you  and  yours. 

Yours  most  sincerely  to  the  last  moment 
of  my  life, 

D.  Garrick. 

I  am  just  going  to  the  theatre  to  play 
Hamlet  with  my  variations.  Did  I  know 
how  to  write  in  French  as  well  as  you  when 
you  are  ill,  I  would  address  an  Academic 
discourse  of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  Madame 
Helv6tius,  for  the  honour  and  pleasure  she 
has  done  me  in  sending  me  an  engraving  of 
M.  Helv^tius.  Try  and  get  my  friend 
Morellet,  I  beg,  to  act  as  my  interpreter  on 
this  occasion. 

Next,  Garrick  recommends  to  Suard  his  friend 
and  colleague  King,^  and  Suard  begs  Garrick  to 
send  him  at  once  Burney's  History  of  Music,  which 
he  was  thinking  of  translating  into  English.  In 
the  same  letter  he  reverts  with  fuller  detail  to  the 
subject  of  the  manuscript  left  at  London  in  1773  : 
"  You  solemnly  promised  to  make  some  notes  on 
that  manuscript  of  Diderot's  which  I  left  with  you 
in  1773.  Those  notes  will  be  for  me  alone  if  you 
require  it.  I  need  them  for  a  work  I  am  pre- 
paring. I  summon  you  to  keep  your  word ;  you 
are  free  now  ;  you  have  no  longer  any  pretext  for 
refusing,  and  you  will  find  me  a  pitiless  credi- 

^  The  famous  creator  of  Lord  Ogleby  in  The  Clandestine  Marriage 
and  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle  in  The  School  for  Scandal ;  he  was  at  Paris 
in  1776  in  search  of  dancers  and  tumblers  for  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre, 
of  which  he  was  proprietor. 
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tor."  Suard  had,  then,  communicated  to  Garrick 
Diderot's  famous  I^aradoxe  sur  le  comSdien — for 
everything  shows  that  that  is  the  work  in  question 
— begging  him  to  add  to  it  his  observations  and 
criticisms,  with  the  intention  of  using  them  in  a 
work  of  his  own  or  in  some  review  article.  Nothing 
would  have  been  more  interesting  than  the  remarks 
of  the  famous  actor  on  Diderot's  theories,  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  responded  to  Suard's  appeal, 
nor  to  have  confided  to  paper  his  ideas  on  the 
point. 

Nevertheless,  this  paragraph  of  Suard's  letter  is 
not  without  interest.  As  is  well  known,  a  furious 
critical  battle  took  place  some  few  years  ago 
around  Le  JParadoxe  sur  le  comedien.  Is  it,  as 
we  possess  it  to-day,  really  the  work  of  Diderot  ? 
or  did  his  disciple  and  friend,  Naigeon,  adulterate 
and  spoil  the  original  draft  that  appeared  in  the 
Correspondance  litter  aire  in  1770  by  the  addition 
of  odds  and  ends  borrowed  from  different  sources  ? 
This  allusion  of  Suard's  seems  to  suggest  that 
already  in  1773  the  Faradoxe  had  been  thrown 
into  definite  form ;  for  if  Suard  had  sent  to  Garrick 
a  copy  of  the  Observations  sur  une  maiivaise  bro- 
chure intitulee  Garrick  ;  ou,  Les  Comediens  anglais, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Correspondance,  would  he 
not  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the 
actor  was  referred  to  in  the  title  ?^  And  if  these 
Observations  had  become  the  Faradoxe  in  1773, 
then  it  was  certainly  Diderot  who  arranged  them 
as  we  have  them  to-day.^ 

^  Moreover,  copies  of  the  Correspondance  were  not  easily  obtainable 
at  Paris. 

^  In  other  words,  this  reference  is  too  vague  to  be  used  as  a  real 
piece  of  evidence ;  but  it  seems  to  support  the  theory  defended  by 
Monsieur  Tourneux  against  Monsieur  Dupuy  in  the  Bevice  historique 
in  1902.  Those  whom  the  matter  interests  may  consult  this  review, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  500-529  ;  the  Revm  universitaire,  May  15th,  1902  (article  by 
G.  Lanson) ;  La  devolution  frangaise^  August  14th,  1902  (article  by 
M.  Aulard),  etc. 
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About  the  same  date  Garrick's  definite  deter- 
mination to  quit  the  stage  became  known  at 
Paris.  At  the  news  Suard  grows  sad  :  ''I  cannot 
think  without  bitterness  that  I  shall  die  without 
having  seen  my  dear  Roscius  in  all  his  glory, 
stirring  at  will  the  souls  of  a  whole  people  and 
filling  mine  like  the  rest  with  terror,  tenderness, 
admiration,  and  tears.  I  shall  die  without  having 
known  all  the  empire  of  tragedy  and  the  true 
sublimity  of  tragic  imitation."  But  finally  he 
starts  off  for  London  with  his  friends,  M.  and 
Mme  Necker  and  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellux, 
to  be  present,  like  so  many  other  Frenchmen, 
at  Garrick's  last  appearances.^  No  sooner  is  he 
back  at  Paris  than  be  writes  to  communicate  his 
impressions  :  ''  Since  our  return  here  we  have  done 
nothing  but  talk  of  you.  As  for  me,  never  in  my 
life  shall  I  forget  the  impressions  produced  on  me 
by,  especially,  Lear  and  Richard.  You  have  given 
me  an  idea  of  your  art  above  my  conceptions ; 
Nature  has  become  greater  in  my  eyes,  and  all  her 
cold,  petty,  and  affected  imitators  that  one  sees  in 
our  theatres  appear  at  present  perfect  pigmies. 
Now  that  you  have  left  the  stage,  my  friend,  take 
up  the  pen  and  leave  to  the  world  some  great 

^  See  Morellet's  Lettres  a  Lord  Shelhurne^  ed.  Lord  Fitzmaurice 
(Paris,  1898) ;  letter  of  March  12th,  1776.  We  reproduce  here,  without 
translating  it,  a  note  written  by  Suard  during  this  visit,  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  : 

Suffolk  Street,  24  mai. 

S'il  est  permis  d'etre  importun,  c'est  avec  ses  amis  et  pour  ses 
amis,  Je  viens  vous  persecuter  encore  pour  Madame  la  baronne  de 
Diede.  Elle  devait  partir  demain  pour  aller  passer  plusieurs  jours  k 
la  campagne  ;  je  I'ai  engagee  k  rompre  cette  partie  dans  Tesperance 
de  voir  Richard  ;  elle  en  meurt  d'envie  ;  elle  est  enthousiaste  de  vous. 
Je  I'aime  de  tout  mon  coeur  ;  j'aimerais  a  faire  quelque  chose  pour 
elle  et  j'aime  toujours  a  recevoir  quelque  chose  de  vous.  Voyez, 
mon  bon  et  cher  Garrick,  si  ces  motifs-la  ne  sont  pas  suffisants  pour 
trouver  un  moyen  de  donner  trois  ou  meme  deux  places  k  une  jolie 
femme.  Je  voudrais  avoir  une  reponse  positive  k  lui  donner.  Je  me 
recommande  k  votre  amitie  ;  la  mienne  durera  autant  que  moi. 

Suard. 
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lessons  on  an  art  in  which  you  have  proved  so 
great  a  model.'* ^ 

Suard  is  not  the  only  Erenehman  who  undertook 
the  pilgrimage  to  London  to  see  Garrick  act,  or 
who  profited  by  a  stay  in  England  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Drury  Lane.  Ambassadors  and  authors,  exiled 
philosophers  and  travelling  actresses,  all  paid 
homage  to  his  talents.  Rousseau,  escorted  by  his 
friend  and  patron  Hume,  went  to  a  performance 
of  Lethe  and  Zara'^ -.  ''  I  prevailed  on  him,"  says 
Hume,  "to  go  to  the  play-house  in  order  to  see 
Garrick,  who  placed  him  in  a  box  opposite  the 
King  and  Queen.  I  observed  their  Majesties  to 
look  at  him  more  than  at  the  players."^  Eor  his 
part,  the  hermit-philosopher  had  something  better 
to  do  than  to  notice  a  pair  of  monarchs  ;  he  passed 
the  evening  leaning  half-way  out  of  his  box,  so  as 
to  show  himself  to  the  inquisitive  public — an  altru- 
istic movement  which  might  have  finished  ill  had 
not  Mrs.  Garrick  hung  on  to  his  coat-tails  so  as  to 
prevent  him  from  falling  into  the  pit.  After  the 
performance,  however,  "  the  celebrated  John  James 
EiOusseau  .  .  .  made  our  English  Hoscius  the  fol- 
lowing compliment :  '  Sir,  you  have  made  me  cry 
at  your  Tragedy  and  laugh  at  your  Comedy,  tho'  I 
scarce  understood  a  word  of  your  Language.'  "* 

Beaumarchais,  in  England  in  1774  as  agent  for 
the  Erench  Government  in  that  affair  of  the  Avis  a 
la  branche  espagnole  stir  ses  droits  a  la  couronne 
de  France  which  led  to  his  extraordinary  adven- 
tures in  Germany,  found  time  to  call  on  Garrick 
and  to  read  him  his  Barbier  de  Seville : 

The  opinion  of  a  man  so  deeply  skilled  in 

*  Letter  of  June  12th,  1776  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  620). 
^  Aaron  Hill's  version  of  Voltaire's  Zaire. 

'  Burtont,  Life  mid  Correspondence  of  David  Hume^  1846  ;  Letter  to 
the  Marquise  de  Barbantane,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.     See  also  pp.  304,  310. 

*  St.  Jameses  Chronicle  (January,  1766). 
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theatrical  art  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  keen 
impression  on  me;  and  Madame  Garrick's 
acute  and  most  expressive  smiles  showed  me 
plainly  enough  on  what  I  may  count  for  the 
success  of  my  Barhier  de  Seville  and  what 
parts  I  must  touch  up.  Your  idea  of  giving 
opium  to  L'Eveille  and  of  showing  him  still 
drowsy  on  the  stage  was  at  once  adopted.  .  .  } 
I  shall,  of  course,  send  you  the  first  copy  that 
comes  from  the  press  ;  meanwhile,  accept  a 
complete  edition  of  my  Memoires'^  as  a  slight 
testimony  of  the  friendship,  esteem,  and  pro- 
found regard  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
be.  Sir,  your  very  humble  and  very  obedient 
servant, 

Beaumarchais. 

Morellet,  invited  to  England  by  Lord  Shelburne 
in  1772,  did  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
friend  Garrick ;  and  the  actor  showed  no  less  eager- 
ness and  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  good  abbe. 
He  was  one  of  the  little  party  that  received 
Morellet  at  Wycombe,  Shelburne's  country  seat. '' 

^  See  Act  II.,  scenes  iv.  vi.  and  vii.  The  actor's  suggestion  was 
excellent,  and  the  result  most  amusing. 

^  Boaden  publishes  (vol.  ii.  p.  559)  another  letter  from  Beaumar- 
chais about  the  English  translation  of  Eugenie  (see  p.  152),  in  which 
the  author  promises  to  send  Garrick  an  abstract  of  a  new  drama 
which  he  had  just  given  to  the  Comedie  Frangaise  :  "  The  first  copy- 
printed  will  follow  the  abstract  sent  to  you."  The  piece  in  question 
was  Les  Deux  amis,  acted  January  1770  ;  but  Beaumarchais  appears 
to  have  sent  neither  it  nor  the  Barhier. 

^  The  others  were  M.  FitzMaurice  (Lord  Shelburne's  brother), 
Colonel  Barre,  Dr.  Hawkesworth  (Garrick's  former  comrade  at  Edial), 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  that  date  Commissioner  for  Pennsylvania. 
Shelburne  had  read  Morellet's  Dictionnaire  du  commerce  and,  had 
been  much  impressed  by  the  liberal  principles  of  the  French  Ecole 
^conomique  there  advocated.  When  he  was  at  Paris  in  1771  he  made 
Morellet's  acquaintance  and  invited  him  to  England.  They  remained 
in  correspondence  after  the  journey  (see  the  Letters  referred  to,  p.  338). 
"When,  in  1783,  Lord  Shelburne  signed  the  treaty  which  brought  to 
an  end  the  American  War  of  Independence,  he  wrote  thus  to  Morellet : 
"  I  have  begged  the  Viscount  de  Vergennes  and  M.  de  Reyneval  to 
tell  the  Count  of  Vergennes  that  if,  in  the  course  of  our  negotiations, 
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"  He  showed  me  during  my  stay  [in  England]  all 
sorts  of  proofs  of  friendship.  He  made  me  read 
Richard  III.  and  Othello,^  which  he  promised  to 
act  on  his  return  to  London.  .  .  .  And  he  did  act 
when  we  got  back  to  London,  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  twice  seeing  that  tragedian,  amazing 
for  the  force  and  the  truth  of  his  expression  and  to 
whom  one  could  alone  compare  our  great  actor 
Le  Kain.  He  had  given  me  a  seat  in  the  orchestra 
of  his  theatre  at  Drury  Lane  and  had  forbidden 
me  to  read  whilst  he  was  acting,  maintaining  that 
I  should  understand  him  without  that  assistance, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  spoken  English  was  still 
very  foreign  to  my  French  ears,  so  great  was  his 
confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of  his  gesture.  Now 
and  again  I  infringed  his  prohibition  and  opened 
the  book  I  had  brought  with  me  almost  against 

he  has  found  my  opinions  worthy  of  his  approbation  and  esteem,  it 
was  to  you  that  I  owed  them ;  that  your  conversation  and  your  know- 
ledge has  essentially  contributed  to  extend  and  liberalize  my  ideas  on 
this  subject.  .  .  ."  This  praise  from  Lord  Shelburne  brought  the 
worthy  abbe  a  royal  pension.  See  Lemontey,  Histoire  de  la  regence 
(Paris,  1832). 

Morellet,  born  at  Lyons,  1727,  had  earned  a  modest  pension  by 
educating  the  son  of  a  noble  Pole.  He  added  to  this  by  his  numerous 
translations  and  other  writings.  Elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1 785,  it  was  he  who,  during  the  Revolution,  saved  the 
Archives  of  that  institution  and  the  manuscript  of  the  Dictionary. 
Besides  the  influence  he  exerted  on  Lord  Shelburne,  he  helped  to 
form,  as  a  guest  at  M.  Necker's,  the  mind  of  the  future  Mme  de 
Stael. 

'  In  the  notes  which  he  took  during  this  journey  under  the  title  of 
Melanges  sur  VAngleterre  and  which  are  to-day  among  his  papers  in 
the  town  library  at  Lyons,  Morellet  gives  some  details  or  these 
readings  of  Othello.  "  I  asked  him  why  Shakespeare  had  made  his 
hero  black.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that,  in  our  idea,  that  Moorish  face 
greatly  diminished  our  interest  in  him  ;  and  that,  moreover,  it  made 
Desdemona's  virtue  almost  incredible  and  impossible.  His  answer 
was  that  Shakespeare  had  shown  us  white  men  jealous  in  other 
pieces,  but  that  their  jealousy  had  limits,  and  was  not  so  terrible  ;  that, 
in  the  part  of  Othello,  he  had  wished  to  paint  that  passion  in  all  its 
violence,  and  that  is  why  he  chose  an  African  in  whose  veins  circulated 
fire  instead  of  blood,  and  whose  true  or  imaginary  character  could 
excuse  all  boldnesses  of  expression  and  all  exaggerations  of  passion. 
If  this  defence  is  not  sufficient,  it  is  ingenious ;  but  I  can  at  least 
assure  you  that,  in  giving  it,  he  is  perfectly  sincere." 
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his  will.  At  that  he  glared  at  me  terribly.  I 
decided  at  length  to  look  at  nothing  hut  him,  and, 
in  truth,  although  a  great  number  of  words  were 
lost  to  me,  if  I  did  not  understand  everything,  I 
understood  all  but  everything.  Garriek  might 
have  served  as  interpreter  to  that  Asiatic  king 
who  asked  the  Romans  for  a  mime  by  whose  aid  he 
might  make  himself  understood  by  all  the  nations 
subject  to  his  vast  sway. 

"  When,  some  six  months  after  that  date,  I  was 
back  again  in  London  on  my  return  journey  to 
Paris,  he  took  me  to  pass  a  few  days  at  his  country 
house  near  Hampton  Court,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  with  his  amiable  wife.  She  was  German 
and  had  been  a  dancer ;  she  had  much  grace  and 
kindness  of  heart,  and  the  sight  of  their  union  was 
charming.  .  .  ."^ 

Home  once  more,  Morellet  Avrites  Garriek  a  long 
and  interesting  letter,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  pro- 
posed translation  of  Hawkesworth's  Voyages,  to  be 
made  by  himself  and  Suard,  "  the  man  in  this 
country  who  understands  English  best  and  who 
writes  our  language  best.  ...  I  repeat  that  it 
would  be  an  agreeable  thing  for  him  [Hawkes- 
worth]  to  be  translated  with  such  care  and  into 
good  French  at  a  time  when  our  language  is  stilly 
for  a  great  part  of  Europe,  the  means  by  which 
works  in  English  are  known." 

In  the  same  letter  we  note  a  passage  relative  to 
Burke,  the  orator,  a  close  friend  of  Garrick's  : 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Burke,^  has  left  us  too  soon. 
We  should  perhaps  have  got  him  to  adopt 
maxims  of  tolerance  somewhat  more  liberal 

*  See  Memoir es  de  Vahhe  Morellet  (1823),  pp.  202,  208. 

'  Burke  passed  through  Paris  in  February  1773,  after  having  taken 
his  son  to  Auxerre  to  learn  French.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
saw  the  Dauphine  (see  his  French  Revolution)^  supped  at  Mme  du 
Deffant's  (see  her  Lettres\  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Morellet  and 
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not  so  far  as  to  prevent  me  to  see  your 
abilities  are  not  inferior  to  your  great  re- 
putation. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 
Henriette  D'Anjou, 

comtesse  de  boueflers.^ 

Grimm,  when  he  came  to  England  with  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  in  1771,  did  not  fail  to  take  his 
Highness  to  the  theatre  of  Drury  Lane.  His  pupil 
and  he  had  studied  together  some  comedies  of 
Ben  Jonson's,  of  Beaumont  and  Eletcher's,  and 
of  Hoadley's;  and  we  have  an  amusing  letter 
of  theirs  in  which  Grimm  assures  the  actor  that 
''  were  it  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  ourselves 
in  a  tragedy,  we  would,  I  believe,  sit  up  at  night 
to  study  it "  ;  and  in  which  the  prince  adds,  in 
what  is  in  one  sense  nervous  English  :  "  The  plays 
are  so  handsome  and  spiritfull,  that  uppon  the 
Theater  the  Plays  cannt  are  agreeable  from  itself, 
when  but  the  illustrious  Garrick  Plays  itself,  and 
we  poor  Strangers  when  we  hear  him  alors  nous 
serons  dans  la  plus  grande  satisfaction  d 'avoir  vu 
la  plus  belle  chose  de  I'Angleterre;  osons-nous 
Fesperer,  Monsieur  ?  "  ^ 

Abbe  Morellet  was  right ;  the  English  language 
was  not  yet  well  known  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Thus  every  one  came  prepared  to  admire,  and 
every  one  went  away  contented.  No,  not  every  one ; 
one  visitor,  at  least,  did  not  receive  a  very  cordial 
reception  from  Garrick,  and  ever  after  bore  him 
a  grudge  for  his  coldness.     This  was  the  notorious 

^  This  letter  was  written  as  quoted  (Forster  Collection,  xxvi. 
add.). 

^  Letter  of  October  11th  1771  ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  635.  Garrick 
appears  to  have  acted  the  pieces  asked  for  and  to  have  done  his  best 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  visitors. 

21 
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Linguet/  who,  struck  off  the  lists  of  the  Paris  Bar, 
and  deprived  of  his  licence  to  publish  L'Ann^e 
'politique  et  litferaire,  went  into  exile  in  1776. 
He  withdrew  to  London,  and  when  he  arrived  there 
sent  to  the  actor  the  following  pompous  letter : 

Cicero,  Sir,  boasted  that  he  had  taken 
lessons  from  the  first  actor  of  his  time ;  had 
he  lived  in  our  days,  he  would  not  have  chosen 
E/Oscius  for  his  master,  he  would  have  come 
to  London  to  find  a  model.  So  far  I  have 
nothing  in  common  with  him  but  the  fact  of 
being  exiled  ;  if  your  health  and  your  occupa- 
tions allow  of  it,  I  should  like  to  imitate  him 
in  a  more  agreeable  point,  and  to  learn  from 
you  what  relation  there  is  between  the  secrets 
of  your  art  and  of  that  I  exercised  for  a  time. 
As  I  cannot  expect  to  be  so  fortunate,  I  hope 
at  least  that  you  will  allow  me  to  render  to 
your  talents  the  homage  due  to  them  from 
every  man  of  feeling.  I  entreat  you  to  inform 
me  on  what  day  and  at  what  hour  I  can 
discharge  that  duty.  I  am  earnestly  urged  to 
do  so  by  a  lady  whose  wishes  affect  me  closely 
and  who,  by  her  personal  merit,  is  not  un- 
worthy of  appreciating  yours. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  very 
humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

LlNGUET.^ 

*  Linguet  was  a  man  of  great  ability  but  of  unsociable  temper  and 
overweening  conceit.  He  had  made  a  great  reputation  at  the  Bar  ; 
but  his  pride  annoyed  his  colleagues,  his  attacks  in  L' Annee politique 
created  him  many  enemies  among  the  Philosophers,  and  the  advanced 
views  he  expressed  in  his  Theorie  des  lois  brought  him  into  trouble 
with  the  Crown.  Exiled  by  Louis  XVI.,  he  travelled  in  England, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  when  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
France  he  soon  earned  a  lodging  in  the  Bastille.  He  remained, 
however,  a  firm  royalist,  and  was  guillotined  as  such  in  1794.  See 
Cruppi  Lingtiet ;  Paris,  1895. 

^  Letter  of  November  1st,  1776  (Forster  Collection). 
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Garrick,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
harrister's  bad  reputation,  and  was  aware  of  his 
quarrels  with  the  Philosophers,  did  not  answer 
this  letter,  and  refused  to  receive  the  writer. 
Linguet's  anger  found  vent  in  the  columns  of 
L'Annee  politique,  and  pursued  the  actor's  memory- 
even  after  his  death :  *'  I  have  never  seen  David 
Garrick  act.  .  .  .  That  actor  had — a  thing  which 
accords  rarely,  or  rather  never,  with  genius  of  any 
kind — much  trickery  and  pliancy,  with  a  childish 
conceit  and  ridiculous  vanity — the  lot  of  small 
souls,  far  different  from  that  appreciation  of  one- 
self which  belongs  to  the  great;  and  a  sordid 
avarice,  a  stinginess  which  might  have  provided 
new  features  for  Harpagon's  character.  ..."  And 
he  goes  on  to  tell  how  Garrick  counted  every 
penny  taken  each  evening  at  the  door  of  the 
theatre,  and  ransacked  all  the  rag-shops  of  London 
for  old  clothes,  which  he  patched  up  to  replenish 
the  wardrobe  of  Drury  Lane  !  ^ 

*  See  Jugemens  sur  Le  Kain,  par  Mole;  avec  Linguet  sur 
Garri{c)k  (Paris,  1801). 

Linguet  was  not  quite  alone  in  considering  the  welcome  offered 
him  by  Garrick  unworthy  of  his  merits.  The  following  note,  pre- 
served in  the  Forster  Collection,  displays  an  amusingly  laconic 
anger  : 

Orchard  Street,  Westminster, 
Le  3  septembre,  1766. 
Pardon,  Monsieur,  si  j'ai  ete  si  importun.  C'est  qu'on  m'avait 
trompe  et  on  m'avait  assure  C[ue  \ous  vous  faisiez  un  plaisir  par- 
ticulier  d'obliger.  Je  reconnais  mon  erreur  et  n'y  retomoerai  sfire- 
ment  plus.  Voilk  ce  que  c'est  de  mal  connaitre  ses  s:ens.  Vous  me 
donnez  des  notions  plus  claires.  J'en  profiterai,  et  serai  toute  ma 
vie  avec  les  sentiments  qui  vous  sont  diis,  Monsieur. 

Votre  trfes  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

Le  Colonel  de  Champigny. 

In  the  same  Collection  is  a  letter,  already  quoted  by  Sainte-Beuve 
{Nouveavx  Lundis  (1872),  2nd  ed.,  vol,  vi,  p.  401),  in  which  a  certain 
Rene  de  Vigny,  imprisoned  for  debt  at  London,  asks  the  actor  for 
help  : 

Je  suis  ici  depuis  dix  mois  pour  300  pieces  ;  j'ai  eprouve  tout  ce 
qui  peut  affliger  un  cceur  tendre  et  sensible  ;  si  vous  joignez  a  cela 
de  manquer  du  necessaire  depuis  deux  mois,  vous  jugerez  de  quel 
prix  serait  le  service  que  vous  me  rendrez.    J'ai  cache  h.  ma  famille 
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et  k  mes  amis  en  France  ma  detention,  j'ai  cru  devoir  le  faire  :  je 
n'en  re^ois  point  de  secours.  Un  domestique  m'a  emporte  mes  plus 
precieux  efiets,  j'ai  ete  force  d'engager  les  autres ;  je  m'efforce  de 
cacher  ici  mon  etat,  je  souffre  en  silence,  craignant  le  mepris  qui  suit 
le  besoin  ;  niais  je  ne  puis  plus  le  tenir  secret,  on  commence  a  s'en 
apercevoir,  et  sans  respect  pour  mon  malheur,  on  me  tourmente  pour 
Quelques  avarices  contractees  par  I'ajffreuse  necessite.  Je  vous  prie 
done  d'adoucir  mes  douleurs  en  me  pretant  dix  ou  douze  guinees 
dont  j'ai  besoin  tant  pour  acquitter  les  dettes  humiliantes,  que  pour 
vivre  en  attendant  que  je  prenne  des  arrangements.  Je  vous  les 
rendrai  dfes  que  je  pourrai,  etc.  .  .  .  Je  vous  envoie.  Monsieur,  une 
lettre  de  recommandation  que  m'avait  donnee  un  conseiller  au  Parle- 
ment  de  Bretagne  de  mes  amis  pour  un  gentilliomme  des  siens.  .  .  . 
Je  vous  prie  de  la  garder  comme  un  titre  de  verite  jusqu'a  ce  que 
j'aie  rempli  mon  devoir  en  vers  vous.  .  .  . 

Jean  Rene  de  Vigny, 
Ancien  Mousquetaire  et  officier  dans  une  des 
compagnies  de  la  garde  du  Roi  de  France. 

This  letter  suggests  two  questions.  Was  this  de  Vigny  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  poet  Alfred  de  Vigny,  as  Sainte-Beuve  wished 
to  insinuate?  He  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  impostor,  and  a 
member  of  the  noble  race  of  begging-letter  writers.  The  Archives 
of  the  French  War  Office  contain  no  trace  of  the  self-styled  officer. 
It  is  true  that  that  does  not  prove  conclusively  that  he  was  not 
attached  in  some  capacity  to  the  King's  Guards  ;  for  the  rolls  of  the 
Royal  Household  preserved  at  the  War  Office  are  extremely  volu- 
minous, and  so  far  have  not  been  indexed.  But  although  we  have 
carefully  sought  for  a  Jean-Rene  de  Vigny  among  the  noble  families 
bearing  that  nanie  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  identifying  him  ;  w^e  are  forced  to  conclude  that  his  nobility  w^as 
assumed. 

Secondly,  did  Garrick  give  him  the  assistance  asked  for  ?  There 
is  no  document  to  prove  definitely  that  he  did ;  but  the  actor  often 
performed  acts  of  kindness  unostentatiously.  We  note,  however, 
that  the  verses  sent  by  him  to  Favart  (p.  304)  were  translated  into 
French  by  a  "  M.  de  V.  .  .  .  a  friend  who  has  never  rhymed  in  his 
life."  The  date  of  that  letter  (February  5th,  1767)  is  very  close  to 
that  of  de  Vigny's  epistle,  and  seems  to  suggest  that  "M.  de  V."  and 
the  "  Ancien  Mousquetaire  "  were  the  same  person. 

All  the  French  ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  saw  and 
admired  Garrick  :  the  Duke  of  Nivernois  in  1763 ;  the  Duke  of 
Guines,  1770-76  (see  an  anecdote— apocryphal,  no  doubt — about  a 
curious  meeting  between  Garrick  and  him  at  Lord  Edgcumbe's : 
Hist,  abregee  du  th.  ang.  in  the  Mems.  de  Gmiick^  translated  by 
Despr^s) ;  the  Marquis  of  Noailles  in  1776.  At  this  latter  date  the 
actor  had  already  retired ;  but  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mrs.  Montagu 
he  kindly  showed  the  French  visitors  a  specimen  of  his  talent :  "  I 
dare  not  repeat  to  you  what  was  said,"  writes  the  hostess,  "  lest  it 
should  look  like  flattery ;  but  I  will  tell  you  that  Mme  de  Noailles 
thanked  me  above  an  hundred  times  for  the  pleasure  and  surprise  ; 
she  was  thanking  me  and  wondering  at  you  all  the  way  she  went 
downstairs  so  earnestly  that  I  was  afraid  she  would  fall  and  break 
her  bones."  (Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  369.)  We  will  conclude  these  notes 
by  a  copy  of  some  "  Vers  sur  Garrick  par  un  FranQais,"  published 
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in  the  Pvblic  Advertiser^  in  1772;  we  do  not  recommend  them  as 
poetry ;  Garrick  was  not  lucky  in  the  tributes  he  received  from  his 
Gallic  admirers. 

En  vain  sous  lea  dehors  d'une  figure  humaine 
Voudrais-tu  deguiser  le  tils  de  Melpomene. 
Aux  sous  harmonieux  de  ta  divine  voix 
Garrick,  le  masque  tombe  et  le  decouvre  en  toi. 
Quel  mortel  put  jamais  ainsi  sur  son  visage 
Peindre  I'effroi,  I'amour,  la  terreur,  le  courage? 
Ou  d'un  oeil  anime  penetrant  jusqu'au  coeur 
Le  remplir  a  son  gre  de  joie  et  de  douleur? 
Non,  il  n'en  fut  jamais.     Par  sa  douce  eloquence 
Un  Dieu  civilisa  le  monde  en  son  enfance, 
Quand  innocent  encor  il  etait  vertueux : 
Orphee,  e^t-il  vecu  dans  cea  temps  moins  heureux, 
L'Homme,  sourd  a  sa  voix,  I'eiit  force  de  se  taire  ; 
S'il  peut  etre  touche,  Garrick  seul  pent  le  fairs. 

J.  C. 
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But  of  all  the  Erench  people  whom  Garrick 
knew,  Madame  Riccoboni  and  Jean  Monnet  were 
his  most  faithful  friends  and  most  regular  corre- 
spondents. The  others  wrote  to  him  from  time 
to  time  to  ask  him  some  favour,  or  when  they 
had  some  special  reason  for  thinking  of  him; 
these  two  felt  the  need  of  remaining  in  closer 
relations  with  him,  of  following  his  movements, 
receiving  news  of  his  health,  and  assuring  him 
of  their  affection.  Garrick,  hurried  along  by  the 
current  of  a  busy  life,  did  not  always  answer 
their  letters;  but  they  did  not  misinterpret  his 
silence,  and  continued  to  send  him  communica- 
tions which  they  knew  gave  pleasure. 

They  both  lived  at  Paris;  yet  Madame  Eicco- 
boni  and  Monnet  did  not  know  one  another,  or 
were  only  the  most  distant  acquaintances.  The 
former,  a  lady-novelist  greatly  in  vogue,  fre- 
quented literary  circles,  such  as  that  of  the  Baron 
d'Holbach;  or,  more  often  still,  worked  quietly 
in  her  study  beside  her  sole  friend.  Mile  Bian- 
colelli,  confiding  herself  to  her  books.  Monnet, 
the  theatrical  free-lance  and  adventurer,  was  an 
assiduous  guest  at  the  merry  gatherings  at  Pelle- 
tier's  and  the  Comte  de  Luc's,  shared  his  time 
among  a  whole  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  was 
a  well-known  figure  in  gay  society.  The  diff'er- 
ence  is  apparent  in  their  letters ;  those  of  Madame 
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Eiccoboni,  in  spite  of  their  wild  disorder,  are 
always  concerned  with  intellectual  matters ;  those 
of  Monnet  deal  with  more  material  things.  Yet 
these  two  characters  and  these  two  styles  find  a 
bond  of  union  in  their  affectionate  admiration 
for  their  common  friend,  Garrick. 

As  we  turn  over  the  epistles  of  Madame  Ricco- 
boni  we  seem  to  feel  that,  had  she  met  some 
twenty  years  earlier  him  whom  she  calls  the 
dearling  of  her  heart,  the  result  might  have  been 
more  serious.  Mrs.  Garrick  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  too  well  pleased  to  see  a  younger 
woman  express  so  ardent  an  affection  for  her 
husband,  and  the  combustible  heart  of  the  ex- 
actress  might  have  set  fire  to  that  united  house- 
hold. Her  letters  show  that  aftermath  of  love  that 
can  still  spring  up  in  life's  autumn,  especially — 
as  was  the  case  with  Madame  Riccoboni — in  a 
soil  worn  and  beaten  by  the  storms  of  life ;  and 
that  tardy  affection  excited  a  certain  sympathy  on 
Garrick's  side,  and  a  desire  to  know  his  corre- 
spondent's story. 

"  You  ask  me  my  history,"  replied  Madame 
Riccoboni ;  '^  do  you  suppose  that  I  have  one  ?  .  .  . 
I  have  recounted  in  one  of  my  works  the  event 
which  changed  the  first  arrangements  that  Pate 
had  made  for  me  ;  and,  unknowingly,  the  public 
showed  great  interest  in  my  misfortunes,  which  it 
regarded  as  fiction."  And  she  resumes,  in  a  few 
sentences,  the  misery  of  her  childhood,  darkened 
by  the  death  of  her  father  and  the  loss  of  her 
fortune;  the  unhappiness  of  her  youth,  spent 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  coquettish  and  indifferent 
mother;  the  mishaps  of  her  married  life  with  a 
fickle,  excitable,  and  bad-tempered  husband ;  the 
disappointments  of  a  theatrical  career,  employed, 
despite  her  sensitive  and  serious  character,  in 
playing  light  comedy  parts ;  and  her  experiences 
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as  the  author  of  works  which  would  have  made 
her  fortune  but  for  the  dishonesty  of  piratical 
publishers.  "  I  have  won  consideration,  and  that 
is  a  great  deal.  When  she  loses  her  youth,  a 
woman  has  nothing  left ;  I  do  still  exist,  and  if  I 
owed  to  my  small  reputation  nothing  but  your 
acquaintance  and  your  friendship,  I  should  yet  be 
glad  at  having  become  a  writer."^ 

Such,  then,  was  the  woman  who  sent  to  Garrick 
those  impetuous  letters,  half  in  English,  half  in 

1  Letter  of  January  2nd,  1772 ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  593.  Marie- 
Jeanne  Laboras  de  Mezi^res,  Madame  Riccoboni,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1714.  What  she  recounts  of  her  life  in  her  letter  to  Garrick  is 
substantially  correct,  and  errs  only  by  its  omissions.  She  does  not 
mention  an  incident  which  she  has  employed  in  her  Lettres  de  Fanny 
Butler  a  milord  Charles  Alfred,  comte  d^Erford:  she  had  been 
seduced  and  then  abandoned  by  a  M.  de  Maillebois.  She  joined  the 
Italian  Theatre  in  1734,  and  married  Riccoboni,  an  inferior  actor  and 
the  author  of  several  comedies  and  of  UArt  du  Theatre.  She  was 
forty-three  when  she  published  her  first  novel,  founded  on  her  own 
experiences.  Her  second,  Jvliette  Catesby,  won  a  great  success  and 
established  her  reputation.  She  composed  a  Suite  de  la  vie  de 
Marianne,  an  excellent  imitation  of  Marivaux's  style  ;  a  novel,  Miss 
Jenny,  which  was  honoured  by  a  translation  by  Goldoni ;  and  others, 
much  appreciated  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  certainly  superior  to 
the  lucubrations  of  Mme  de  Puisieux,  Mme  de  Saint- Aubm,  Mnae 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  the  other  women  writers  of  the  day.  It  is 
with  the  Nouvelle  Heldise  that  her  writings  should  be  compared,  and 
in  them  are  to  be  found  the  same  scenes  of  passion,  the  same  tender 
and  respectable  lovers,  ^'ho  flood  one  another  with  torrents  of  delicious 
tears  ;  the  same  faults  on  the  side  of  the  young  people  and  the  same 
severity  on  the  part  of  the  parents  ;  the  same  emotimis  of  the  heart 
and  the  same  pages  of  philosophical  reflections  :  and,  although  they 
have  less  original  force  and  betray  more  foreign  influence,  they  are  not 
always  inferior  to  Rousseau's  compositions.  There  are  letters  in 
Fanny  Butler  which  remain  still  fresh  to-day,  and  in  which,  in  spite 
of  a  too  stiff'  and  too  affected  phraseology,  one  feels  a  human  heart. 
The  idea  of  Juliette  Catesby  is  well  conceived  in  its  simplicity  :  the 
opening  scenes  especially,  in  which  Lord  d'Orsay  (all  her  heroes  are 
Milords  and  most  of  her  heroines  Miladies  or  Misses),  who  is  in  love 
with  Juliette  and  engaged  to  her,  yields  to  a  moment  of  folly  and 
seduces  the  sister  of  one  of  his  friends,  is  lacking  neither  in  force  nor 
in  talent.  It  would  be  possible  to  glean,  in  her  bulky  productions, 
the  matter  of  a  still  readable  volume,  which  would  include  her  tales 
Ernestine  and  VAveuale  and  some  of  her  letters  to  Garrick,  Hume, 
and  Adam  Smith.  The  Revolution,  by  depriving  her  of  her  crown 
pension,  brought  her  to  misery  ;  she  died  in  1792.  Consult,  on  her, 
the  Notice  in  the  first  volume  of  her  Works  (Paris,  1818) ;  and  De  la 
Porte,  Hist.  litt.  des  femmes  fran^ises,  vol.  v.  (1869). 
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French,  full  of  shrieks  and  cries,  with  sudden 
stops  and  no  less  sudden  resumptions,  such  as 
this  : 

Mon  Dieu  !  la  mauvaise  tete  !  Je  parle  de 
la  mienne,  et  vous  le  jugez  Men.  Votre  lettre 
est  arrivee  a  Paris  le  meme  jour  que  notre 
aimable  Baron  en  partait,  charge  de  trois 
pages  de  mes  impertinents  reproches.  Je 
vous  le  dis  en  secret,  je  suis  6tourdie,  im- 
patiente,  grondeuse,  petulant e,  insupportable  1 
— au  reste,  la  meilleure  creature  du  monde  : 
quand  j'ai  fait  cent  sottises,  je  me  chagrine, 
je  me  desole ;  je  vois  mes  torts,  je  les  sens,  je 
m'en  repens,  je  les  avoue.  Me  voila  dans  le 
cas :  Your  pardon,  my  dear,  dear  friend ;  I 
write  to  you  upon  my  knees.  Vous  meritez 
mille  et  mille  remerciements ;  je  vous  ai 
querelle,  traite  comme  un  chien  ;  il  faudrait 
m'assommer;  mais  you  are  so  good,  j'esp^re 
ma  grace ;  forgive  this  fault ;  je  n'y  retour- 
nerai  plus  jamais,  jamais,  jamais.  Et  cet 
honnete  libraire,  poor  man !  .  .  .  je  lui 
ecrirai,  quand  j'aurai  re9u  son  envoi;  ne  me 
trahissez  pas ;  chut !  paix  !  Faites-lui  bien 
des  compliments  de  ma  part,  bien  des  civilites ; 
c'est  un  digne  homme  que  Monsieur  Becket 
— a  galant  man,  a  very  good  man;  I  kiss 
him.  ^ 

Or  again  : 

Help,  help  !  murder,  murder !  dear  Theresa, 
make  haste,  give  me  some  relief — I  am  in  a 
fit— I  am  distracted — Cut  off  M'  Burke's 
throat  ^ — mercy  on  us  !  forbear — O  tyrant ! 
Mais  il  n'est  pas  prudent  d'irriter  ce  mechant 

*  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  450. 

'  The  allusion  is  to  Sir  Richard  Burke,  who  was  at  Paris  in 
1765-66. 
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diable.  Honest  M''  Noise,  I  implore  your 
pity :  upon  my  knees  I  crave  your  pardon !  Be 
good,  be  merciful,  do  not  cut  nothing  to  the 
lovely  Dick.  Eaith,  his  eyes  are  fine  eyes  ; 
his  smiles  are  sweet  smiles.  Well,  and  what 
for  this  ?  Venez  ici,  repondez  a  ma  question ; 
tenez-vous  la,  soyez  sage.  Est-ce  que  depuis 
le  voyage  de  M.  Burke  en  France,  je  vous  en 
aime  moins,  my  little  irrational  ?  est-ce  que 
je  merite  toutes  ces  dures  epith^tes  ?  You 
are  too  hasty,  Sir.  En  parlant  de  M'^  Burke, 
je  dis  le  bel  Anglais,  ou  mon  aimahle  ecolier ; 
en  parlant  de  M.  Garrick,  je  dis  the  dearling 
of  my  heart ;  the  charming  David  ;  my  dear, 
my  sweet  friend.  I  call  you  an  ungrateful 
monster,  are  you  not  ?  Quel  torrent  d'injures  ! 
et  les  terminer  par  Woman,  Woman  !  Zounds, 
Sir,  a  pretty  piece  of  insolent  vanity,  indeed  ! 
Mais,  je  m'honore  du  nom  de  femme,  a  la 
barbe  de  toute  1 'impertinent e  tribu  de  votre 
esp^ce ;  je  ne  voudrais  pas  changer  de  sexe ; 
non,  depend  on  it,  man,  lofty  man  !  ^ 

And  of  what  does  she  talk  in  her  letters  ?  Often, 
as  has  just  been  seen,  of  matters  of  trifling  import,  i 
But  there  are  also  in  her  pages  little  pen-sketches  " 
of  celebrated  people,  paragraphs  of  literary  criti- 
cism, and  items  of  literary  history ;  all  that, 
mingled  with  anecdotes  and  chatter  of  Parisian 
society,  forms  an  agreeable  document  on  French 
social  life  in  the  eighteenth  century.  m 

First,  stout  David  Hume  crosses  her  pages. 
With  him  she  is  "  on  the  best  of  terms."  He  has 
sent  her  his  History  of  England,  of  which  she 
writes  :  "  I  have  much  admired  it.    No  reflections 


i 


^  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  477.  Boaden  regrets  the  indelicate  freedom 
with  which  Mme  Riccoboni  betrays  her  feelings.  Poor  lady  !  she 
was  fifty -two. 
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could  be  truer,  no  views  more  just,  no  narration 
more  concisely  conducted,  no  portraits  more  im- 
partial. The  book  does  as  much  honour  to  your 
heart  as  to  your  mind." ^  Whilst,  in  a  letter  to 
Garrick,  she  adds :  *'  Paris  will  regret  Mr.  Hume  ; 
he  is  going  to  Ireland,  you  know."^  Like  every 
one  else  at  Paris  and  London,  she  has  something 
to  say  about  the  quarrel  between  Hume  and 
Rousseau :  "  Men  of  letters  take  Mr.  Hume's 
part,  and  people  of  good  sense  do  not  imagine  that 
he  is  in  the  wrong.  A  kind  and  affectionate 
nature,  an  honest  heart  and  well-balanced  mind — 
such  are  the  historian's  guarantees.  Rousseau 
seeks  celebrity,  and  prefers  that  to  all  else;  he 
will  not  rest  quiet  in  the  retreat  he  desired.  Is 
he  not  very  inconsistent  ?  Do  not  his  conduct  and 
his  principles  clash  ?  When  one  despises  men, 
can  one  wish  to  occupy  their  attention  ?  One  is 
too  happy  to  be  neglected  by  those  whose  manners 
one  contemns,  whose  hearts  one  believes  incapable 
of  kindness,  of  gratitude,  and  of  friendship."^ 

Next  comes  another  celebrated  Scotchman,  Adam 
Smith  :  *'  Have  you  not  yet  seen  him  ?  He  is  the 
most  absent-minded  creature  !  but  one  of  the  most 
lovable  !  I  like  him  much  and  esteem  him  yet 
more."  And  when  Smith  leaves  for  London,  she 
gives  him  a  letter  of  introduction  for  Garrick,  in 
which  we  read  :  "A  Scotchman,  a  man  of  the 
highest  merit,  as  eminent  for  his  good  nature  and 
for  the  gentleness  of  his  character  as  for  his  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge,  asks  me  for  a  letter  to 
you.  You  will  meet  in  him  a  moral  and  practical 
philosopher,  gay  and  laughing,  a  hundred  leagues 

^  Letter  of  June  29th,  1766 ;  see  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons  to 
David  Hume  (Edinburgh,  1849),  p.  301. 

*  August  31st,  1765.  Lord  Hertford,  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  had  offered  a  post  to  Hume,  who,  in  the  end,  did  not 
accept  it. 

'  Boaden,  voL  ii.  p.  488. 
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removed  from  the  pedantry  of  ours.  He  has  much 
esteem  for  you,  and  would  like  to  know  you  more 
intimately."^  In  these  sentences  she  resumes  an 
admiration  which  Smith  returned  with  interest : 
"The  poets  and  romance  writers/'  he  declares, 
"  who  best  paint  the  refinements  and  delicacies  of 
love  and  friendship,  and  of  all  other  private  and 
domestic  affections,  [are]  Racine  and  Voltaire, 
Richardson,  Marivaux,  and  Riccohoni."^ 

When  it  is  not  of  common  acquaintances  that 
she  writes,  she  chats  of  books  and  authors,  passing 
on  men  and  things  amusing  judgments,  not  lack- 
ing in  shrewdness  and  wit,  Smollett  is  a  wretched 
scamp,  who  has  as  little  knowledge  of  the  manners 
of  his  own  country  as  of  those  of  France ;  all  his 
works  are  detestable,  his  Peregrine  JPickle  espe- 
cially is  an  accursed  book,  and  his  Count  Fathom, 
odious.  "  The  Night  Thoughts  of  Young,"  she  tells 
her  friend,  "  have  had  great  success  here.  It  is  an 
unanswerable  proof  of  the  alteration  in  the  Erench 
character.  I  have  read  half  the  work,  and,  in  spite 
of  its  beauty,  I  could  not  get  on  with  it.  One 
reads  without  pain  a  treatise  on  death ;  it  saddens 
but  does  not  amaze  one,  and  does  not  fix  sombre 
pictures  in  the  mind ;  but  to  read  this  sublime 
and  dark  poet  one  must  be  without  friends.  .  .  . 
It  is  unfortunate  for  Young  that  the  vapours  were 
known  before  his  verses  ;  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  the  creator  of  that  malady,  and  his  memory 

^  Letter  of  October  6tli  (1766)  ;  Boadeii,  vol.  ii.  p.  548. 

*  See  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  350,  ed.  1790.  In 
1765  Smith  especially  frequented  at  Paris  the  philosophers  of  the 
Economic  School ;  and  his  conversations  with  Turgot,  Helvetius, 
Morellet,  and  others  helped  him  to  develop  the  ideas  he  expressed 
later  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations.  See  John  llae,  Life  of  Adam  Smith, 
1895  ;  Morellet,  Memoires,  p.  244.  Every  one  had  not  the  same 
exalted  opinion  of  Madame  Eiccoboni's  talents.  Palissot,  in  his 
Dunciade,  promotes  her  to  the  command  of  Stupidity's  bodyguard 
(Chant  ix.),  and  declares  that  she  had  not  written  the  novels  that 
bore  her  name ;  in  the  later  editions  of  his  poem  he  withdrew  this 
unfounded  allegation. 
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would  have  been  precious  to  all  the  Faculties  of 
Medicine  in  Europe."  ^ 

Garrick  sends  her  Mrs.  Montagu's  Essay  on 
Shakespeare.  "A  pamphlet  perfectly  written. 
The  reflections  on  Voltaire  are  just.  Your  author 
calls  him  ignorant ;  but  I  accuse  him  of  base 
jealousy,  unpardonable  in  a  man  of  genius." 

Her  opinion  on  the  lately  published  Vicar  oj 
Wakefield  is  yet  more  interesting :  "  He  will  teach 
me  nothing.  He  is  a  man  who  passes  rapidly 
enough  from  misfortune  to  misfortune,  and  from 
happiness  to  happiness  quite  as  quickly.  That  is 
hardly  like  real  life.  One  should  endeavour  to 
depict  the  most  ordinary  situations,  those  in 
which  many  persons  may  find  themselves.  Then 
the  lessons  of  conduct  will  be  useful.  I  am  not 
a  competent  judge  of  the  style,  but  the  plan  of 
the  work  did  not  interest  me;  the  pathos  which 
Mr.  Burke  had  promised  me  did  not  strike  me  ; 
the  pleading  in  favour  of  robbers,  thieves,  and 
people  of  bad  morals  was  very  far  from  pleasing 
me.  We  must  tell  men  :  Always  he  honest ;  honour^ 
once  lost,  is  never  regained.  That  would  throw 
them  into  despair,  people  will  say ;  you  would 
deprive  them  of  all  desire  to  get  back  to  the  path 
of  duty.  My  friend,  experience  proves  that  he 
whose  ideas  have  been  turned  towards  baseness 
and  crime  by  misery  or  want,  and  who  has  looked 
shame  in  the  face  and  run  the  risk  of  deserving  it, 
is  a  man  whose  heart  is  corrupted.  Your  vicar 
preaches  to  scoundrels,  and  converts  them :  I 
should  not  like  to  meet  his  congregation  in  a  wood, 
if  I  had  a  thousand  guineas  in  my  pocket !  "  ^ 

She  keeps  Garrick  posted  up  in  the  theatrical 
news  of  Paris :  "  Yesterday  a  piece  fell  at  the 
Prench  Theatre ;  its  author  is  M.  de  Beaumarchais  ; 

1  Letter  of  September  12th,  1769. 
"  Letter  of  September  11th,  1766. 
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Preville  acted  in  it  like  an  angel  "  ^ — this  laconic 
announcement  tells  of  the  failure  of  JEugenie, 
She  helps  Garrick  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the 
new  school  of  drama  :  ''  Saurin  has  put  Mr.  Moore's 
Oamester  on  the  stage.  He  has  added  blackness 
and  horror  to  it.  He  has  taken  from  the  novel  of 
Cleveland  the  passage  where  the  hero  wants  to 
kill  his  children.  That's  all  very  well  for  Cleve- 
land, whose  good  conduct  makes  him  believe  that 
unhappiness  is  inseparable  from  life  ;  but  Beverley, 
who  has  ruined  his  son,  is  a  fool  to  wish  to  kill 
him.  A  vast  amount  of  ill  has  been  said  of  the 
play,  but  people  have  been  in  crowds  to  see  it  and 
Mole  has  seemed  wonderful  in  a  part  in  which  I 
should  dearly  like  to  see  you." 

Finally,  they  had  always  one  inexhaustible 
subject  of  conversation :  their  own  works.  In 
Madame  Riccoboni's  eyes  every  production  of 
Garrick 's  inkpot  was  charming  and  masterly. 
His  poor  operetta,  Cymon,  she  declares  to  be 
'*  well  composed,  well  written,  everything  in  it  is 
true,  everything  agreeable  " ;  but  this  judgment 
of  the  ex-actress  need  not  astonish  us,  for  Garrick's 
play  was  a  kind  of  Shakespearian  fairy-piece 
arranged  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Theatre.  She 
promised  to  translate  all  his  works ;  but  the  two 
volumes  of  her  Nouveau  theatre  anglais,  pub- 
lished in  1769,  did  not  contain  a  single  one ;  the 
reason  for  this  omission  has  already  been  given. 
We  will  not  follow  through  this  long  correspon- 
dence the  history  of  Madame  Riccoboni's  novels ; 
all  of  them,  from  Madame  de  dancer  re — with  a 
dedicatory  epistle  to  the  actor,  written  in  the 
maddest   style — to  the   Lettres   de  Lord  Rivers, 

'  Cf .  a  letter  of  Monnet's  :  "  E'ugenie^  that  poor  piece  I  spoke  to 
you  of  .  .  .  which  fell  so  flat  the  first  day  and  which  picked  up  again 
on  the  second,  has  been  interrupted  by  Preville's  illness,"  Opinions 
were  divided  on  this  play,  but  were  in  general  against  it. 
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took  the  road  to  Hampton;  and  Garrick,  with 
generous  kindness,  busied  himself  in  finding  trans- 
lators, in  getting  them  published  by  his  friend 
Beckett,  and  in  recommending  them  to  his  large 
circle  of  acquaintances. 

His  time  was,  however,  more  fully  occupied 
than  that  of  his  correspondent  and  his  pen  could 
not  keep  pace  with  hers.  His  silence  must  often 
have  damped  Madame  Eiccoboni's  "  combustible 
heart " ;  she  is  continually  complaining  of  his 
neglect :  "  I  have  not  had  a  line  from  you  all  this 
year  "  ;  "I  shall  go  on  writing  until  I  do  get  a 
reply " ;  etc.  Three  of  his  letters  to  her  have 
been  preserved,  and  we  will  give  them  here ;  the 
first,  no  doubt,  represents  fairly  well  the  jocular 
and  hurried  style  in  which  he  usually  answered 
her  lengthy  and  more  studied  epistles  : 

May  Voth,  1766. 

Thou  dear,  wild,  agreeable  Devil! 

I  have  but  a  moment  to  tell  you  that  I 
love  you  in  spite  of  your  cruelty  and  ill- 
usage  of  me.  I  have  received  your  letters 
by  M''  Listen,^  but  have  not  yet  seen  him ; 
and,  indeed,  what  shall  I  say  to  him  when  I 
do  ?  You  say  such  fine  things  of  him,  that  I 
ought  to  measure  swords  w*^  him,  instead  of 
doing  him  any  Service  in  my  power ;  in  short, 
if  I  was  to  fight  every  man  that  I  am  jealous 
of  upon  your  account  I  should  have  no  time 
for  eating  and  sleeping. 

The  bearer  of  this  is  a  Gentleman  who  has 
written  with  great  success  for  the  Stage  ^ ; 
he  will  tell  you  all  about  me,  and  can  give 
you  the  best  information  about  our  theatrical 

*  A  young  Scotchman  whom  Mme  Riccoboni  had  recommended  to 
Garrick  ;  see  her  letter  of  May  25th,  1766;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p  482. 

*  Isaac  Bickerstaffe. 
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affairs.  His  merit  as  a  writer  you  are 
acquainted  with ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  sent 
you  his  Love  in  a  Village  and  Maid  of  y'  Mill ; 
he  has  likewise  given  a  piece  to  our  theatre 
this  last  winter,  which  I  have  sent  you,  with 
another  in  which  I  have  the  right  of  being 
a  half -father.^  If  it  amuses  you  and  your 
amiable  friend  (to  whom  we  send  our  best 
wishes)  I  shall  not  be  asham'd  that  I  had  a 
finger  in  the  pye. 

What  a  good  sweet-temper'd  Christian  am 
I,  to  forgive  you  after  all  y^  Injuries  I  have 
received  from  you ! 

My  wife  joins  her  love  with  mine,  but  she 
can't  love  you  half  so  well  as  I  do,  and  for 
a  good  Reason. 

Sweet,  witty  Barbarian, 

Y''  Ever  and  Ever, 

D.  Garrick. 

P.8.  I  am  allways  upon  the  Gallop.  M' 
Bickerstaff  can't  stay,  nor  have  I  time  to 
read  my  letter  over.^ 

Garrick's  second  letter  is  a  reply  to  one  of 
Madame  Riccoboni's,  so  characteristic  in  its  ming- 
ling of  chatter  and  literary  criticism  that  we  will 
quote  a  portion  of  it : 

Paris,  Sept.  1th,  1768. 

Were  I  not  your  friend,  your  tender,  your 
stedfast  friend,  you  might  call  me  an  ungrate- 

*  This  is  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  to  which  Colman  would  never 
admit  that  Garrick  was  in  any  way  related.  Thus  Favart  (July  24th, 
1766)  asks  Garrick  for  his  opinion  of  a  comedy  which  Colman,  the 
author,  has  given  him,  and  which  is  called  The  Clandestine  Marriage  ; 
at  the  same  time  Mme  Riccoboni  congratulates  Garrick  on  the  same 
work  :  "  The  finger  you  put  in  the  pie  has  certainly  made  it  verjr  tasty." 

^  This  letter  has  kindly  been  communicated  to  us  by  Sir  John 
O.  S.  Thursby,  the  present  possessor  of  the  four  volumes  of  letters 
and  documents  relating  to  Garrick  collected  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Irving. 
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ful  slut,  I  fall  out  with  you,  I  worry  you ; 
and,  instead  of  growing  weary  of  my  impertin- 
ence, you  oblige  me  and  do  me  a  thousand 
favours.  Believe  me,  my  dearest  and  most 
amiable  friend,  I  retain  a  sincere  and  lively 
affection  for  you,  which  my  gratitude  increases 
and  time  shall  never  weaken.  Were  it 
possible  for  me  to  come  and  pay  you  a  visit 
at  that  charming  country-seat  where  you  are 
kind  enough  to  wish  to  see  me,  the  fear  of 
offending  M'"  Garrick  would  not  hinder  me. 
One  cannot  displease  her  by  cherishing  the 
man  she  prefers  to  all  others  ;  and  then  I  am 
a  handsome  ape  indeed  to  inspire  jealousy  in 
a  beautiful  woman  !  If  I  were  she,  I  would 
beat  you.  I  would  have  satisfaction  for  that 
tittle-tattle,  and  I  would  get  very  angry. 

Let  us  talk  of  my  accursed  affairs,  since 
you  are  good  enough  to  concern  yourself  with 
them.  Never  have  I  been  so  vexed  and  so 
upset.  Not  to  be  able  to  get  from  London 
some  twenty  comedies  in  the  course  of  a 
whole  year  I  I  could  have  got  them  from 
China !  I  have  cursed  like  a  pagan ;  at 
present  I  am  waiting  patiently,  but  Heaven 
alone  knows  with  what  rage. 

Not  having  enough  to  make  a  second 
volume,  I  have  decided  on  printing  the  first ; 
it  will  be  out  in  two  months  or  earlier.  You 
shall  have  it  directly  it  is  printed.  Perhaps 
you  will  not  be  as  pleased  as  your  prejudice 
in  my  favour  makes  you  hope.  You  will  find 
great  changes  in  the  dialogue ;  I  have  taken 
tremendous  liberties,  I  warn  you.  The  two 
English  authors  will  talk  of  ineptness  and 
ignorance  and  will  say  that  they  have  not 
been  understood.  They  will  be  right  at 
London,  but  wrong  here,  I  have  not  aspired 
22 
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to  correct  them,  but  simply  to  render  tlieir  work 
more  capable  of  pleasing  my  compatriots.^ 

The  taste  of  all  nations,  my  friend,  agrees 
on  certain  points  :  what  is  natural,  what  is 
true,  what  is  touching,  is  equally  interest- 
ing to  the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman,  the 
Russian,  and  the  Turk.  But  wit,  trifling, 
fun,  and  what  is  the  proper  tone  for  jesting — 
these  things  change  their  name  when  they 
change  their  climate.  What  is  sprightly, 
light,  and  graceful  in  one  language  becomes 
cold,  heavy,  insipid,  or  coarse  in  another : 
the  right  tone  and  propriety  of  apj)lication, 
which  are  the  sources  of  pleasure,  disappear. 
What  would  cause  a  peal  of  laughter  in 
France,  would  make  people  hoot  at  London 
or  Vienna.  In  every  land  a  trifle  will  make 
or  mar  a  joke,  and  often  that  trifle  is  local. 
Usually,  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  trans- 
late have  little  idea  of  these  delicate  dis- 
tinctions; and  that  is  why  I  have  never 
seen  a  tolerable  translation. 

She    then    explains    that    she    has    translated' 
Murphy's  The  Way  to  keep  Him,  and  Mile  Bian- 
colelli,  Moore's  The  Foundling,     She  praises  andj 
criticizes  these  two  pieces,  and  continues  : 

The  Chevalier  de  Chastellux  has  lent  me: 
The  Suspicious  Husband.  Nothing  couldj 
more  closely  resemble  an  Italian  piece :  a 
great  deal  of  plot,  little  interest,  a  character) 
ill  in  keeping  with  the  subject.  The  in- 
decency of  Ranger  would  certainly  not  be 
tolerated   here.      Our  very  indecent  French 

^  She  refers,  of  course,  to  her  Nouveau  theatre  anglais.  For  the 
titles  of  the  pieces  translated,  to  which  she  refers  here,  see 
Bibliography, 
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people  are  becoming  ticklish  at  the  theatre, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  less  so  in  their 
conduct.  Chaste  ears,  it  has  been  said,  are 
always  a  sure  proof  of  depraved  morals  ;  and 
I  can  well  believe  it.  When  our  fathers  were 
saints  they  had  played  before  them  horrors 
which  would  make  the  atheist  of  our  day  flee.^ 

To  this  letter  Garrick  sent  the  following  reply : 

I  have  this  moment  received  a  most 
charming  letter  from  my  dear,  amiable 
Riccoboni.  You  have  really  given  so  true 
and  ingenious  [an]  Account  of  national  taste 
with  regard  to  the  Drama,  that  it  would 
make  a  great  figure  in  y''  very  best  Collection 
of  letters  that  Ever  was  written.  Your  letter, 
upon  my  Soul,  has  charm' d  Me;  and  tho' 
I  am  in  the  Midst  of  bustle  and  business, 
I  cannot  stay  a  single  Moment  without 
answering  it.  You  may  depend  upon  my 
sending  immediately  every  Play  or  dramatic 
piece  as  they  are  Acted,  and  before  they  are 
publish'd.  But  my  dear  good  Eriend,  why 
will  you  talk  of  keeping  an  Account  ?  Plays 
cost  me  Nothing,  and,  were  they  Ever  so 
dear.  You  would  overpay  Me  by  the  honour 
and  pleasure  I  should  receive  in  your  Accept- 
ance of  such  trifles.  No,  no,  my  proud, 
generous,  high-spirited  Lady,  Ave  will  keep 
no  Accounts  but  in  our  hearts,  and  if  you 
don't  ballance  the  debt  of  Love  and  friend- 
ship you  owe  Me,  I  will  use  you,  as  such 
an  ungrateful  Devil  ought  to  be  TJs'd — so 
no  more  of  that. 

I  will  not  despair  of  seeing  You  some  time 
or    another    at    my    sweet    little    Villa    of 

*  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  547. 
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Hampton.  Perhaps  it  will  raise  your 
curiosity  y®  more,  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  came  with  all  his  Suite 
yesterday  to  see  my  house  and  Garden,  the 
Owner  and  his  Wife.  You  would  think  me 
vain  should  I  tell  you  what  he  said,  and 
I  hope  you  will  think  me  sincere  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  had  rather  see  You  and 
y^  friend  there  than  all  the  Kings  and  Princes 
of  Europe.  [He  next  speaks  of  the  transla- 
tions, and  concludes :]  My  Wife  sits  hy  me, 
as  jealous  as  the  Devil,  and  asks  me  if  I  shall 
Ever  have  finished ;  however,  she  pretends 
to  love  you  still,  and  sends  her  warmest 
wishes  with  mine  to  you  and  y'  Companion — 
so  Heav'n  bless  you  both,  and  love  me,  as  I 
lore  you.  j^    Garrick.^ 

His  third  and  last  letter  is  in  reply  to  one  of  | 
Mme  Eiccoboni's,  written  on  October  1st,  1770, 
in  which,  after  asking  Garrick  to  secure  Murphy 
as  translator  of  her  new  novel  {Lettres  d'Misabeth, 
at  that  date  unfinished),  she  talks  of  Voltaire,  to 
whom  the  people  of  Paris  are  to  raise  a  statue 
as  fine  as  that  Garrick  had  consecrated  to  Shake- 
speare ;  of  Rousseau,  living  in  retirement,  and 
earning  his  bread  by  copying  music;  and  of 
rumours  of  war  between  Prance  and  England.^ 

JVoV  20,  1770. 

My  dear,  and  very  dear  Riccoboni, 

I    was    upon    the     road    from    Rath 

when   your  most    agreeable    and    delightful 

Epistle  came  to  my  house  in  London.     This 

is   the   reason   that   you   did   not  hear  from 

*  This  letter  and  the  next  are  quoted  from  P.  G.  Baker's  Unpyh- 
lished  Correspondence  of  David  Garrick  (p.  53  and  p.  56),  by  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

^  Letter  of  October  1st,  1770  ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  571. 
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Me  y^  next  Post.  Why  did  my  amiable 
friend  imagine  that  I  should  Scold  or  be 
angry?  Does  she  feel  that  She  merits  my 
Anger  ?  Let  her  feelings  be  what  they  will, 
mine  are  all  love,  friendship.  Sweetness, 
affection,  and  what  not  ?  M"^  Garrick,  who 
is  sitting  by  me  (and  who  loves  you  as 
[much]  as  she  possibly  can  love  one  whom 
her  Husband  loves  so  much),  desires  that 
Every  Warm  Wish,  and  affectionate  thought 
may  be  presented  to  you,  which  her  friendly 
heart  overflows  with.  Now,  my  dear  friend, 
I  will  finish  this  Love  part  of  my  letter 
with  our  best  Compliments  to  your  amiable 
Companion,  and  proceed  to  business. 

M""    Murphy,    who    is    really   much    your 
friend,  and  burns  to  give  you  proof  of  his 
regard,  is  at  present  so   much  Employed   in 
his   profession   of  a  Lawyer,  and  taken   up 
With   a   great    addition    of    business    lately 
come  upon  him,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  that,  which  if  it  had 
come  at  y^  time  we  expected  it,  would  have 
been  the  highest  pleasure  to  him.     He  has 
written  to  me,  for  I  could  not  see  him,  that 
he  begs  to  think  a  day  or  two  upon  y*  Matter 
before   he  gives  it  up ;  but  I  fear,  tho'  his 
heart  is  warm  in  y*  Cause,  he  cannot  have 
time  to  Shew  his  friendship;  therefore  I  must 
beg  of  you  to  send  one  of  y*  printed  Copies 
to  Me  before  you  publish  them  at  Paris,  and 
Beckett  and  I  will  procure  the  best  translator 
for  y'  work.      Had  I  left  y'   Om^sed  Stage, 
I  would  do  y^  business  Myself ;  but  indeed  I 
am  so  hurried  that  I  have  scarce  time  to  Keep 
my  Wife  in  humour  and  say  my  Prayers.^ 

The  Letters  of  Elizaheth  Sophia  de  ValliereSi  translated  by  Mr. 
[Maceuen,  were  published  by  Becket  in  1772. 
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I  have  so  many  friends  that  you  must  send 
to  Becket  200  of  y«  f[irst]  Copies,  and  I'll 
assist  him  in  y^  sale.  The  Sooner  you  send 
me  y^  Copy  we  are  to  translate  y°  better. 
Pray  let  it  be  a  printed  one.  I  shall  expect 
another  letter  with  y®  approbation  of  my 
Scheme,  or  I  shall  be  angry  indeed.  Just 
going  upon  y®  Stage  in  the  Character  of 
S^  John  Brute,  an  ill-natur'd,  peevish, 
Woman-hating  brute.  Do  you  think  I  shall 
do  it  Justice  ? 

I  love  you  Ever  and  Ever, 

D.  Garrick. 

I  hate  y^  thoughts  of  War,  and  I  dread  it.^ 

Here  we  must  leave  the  story  of  this  platonic 
friendship.  As  the  actor  grew  older  he  probably 
felt  less  and  less  inclined  to  respond  to  the 
effusions  of  his  Erench  admirer.  But  Mme  Ricco- 
boni  continued  to  write  to  the  dearling  of  her 
heart.  She  wrote  to  him  because  she  needed 
to  realise  on  paper  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
conversation  she  continually  pursued  with  an 
agreeable  souvenir.  She  thought  of  him,  talked 
of  him  with  all  her  friends,  and  drank  modest 
toasts  to  her  dear  Garrick  and  to  the  confusion 
of  his  enemies.^ 

1  See  the  answer  to  this  letter  in  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  574. 

■■'  See  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Pye,  November  17th,  1777  :  "  I  was 
admitted  to  partake  of  a  little  dinner  at  our  dear  Friend  M""^  Eicco- 
boni's,  where  there  were  no  guests  but  myself.  After  dinner 
Mad"'  Riccoboni,  M*""  Bianco[leiri]  (her  friend)  and  myself  drank 
an  amazing  bumper  with  this  toast,  Health  and  Happiness  to 
M""  and  M''  Garrick  and  Confusion  to  Linguet  and  M"  Brooke." 
(Forster  Collection).  Mrs.  Brooke  had  translated  one  or  two  of 
Mme  Riccoboni's  early  novels.  Annoyed  at  Garrick's  refusal  of  her 
pieceSj  she  satirized  in  her  novel,  The  Excursion  {\lll)y  his  way  of 
receiving  authors  (see  Book  V.  chap.  vii.).  The  attack  is  smartly 
written,  the  best  of  the  many  satires  aimed  at  the  actor.  For 
Linguet,  see  p.  350. 
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JEAN  MONNET,  UNIVERSAL  PROVIDER 

Jean  Monnet's  friendship  for  Garrick  was  of 
the  most  practical  kind.  He  became  a  perfect 
factotum  for  the  actor  at  Paris,  looking  after 
his  interests,  running  his  errands,  and  keeping 
his  memory  alive  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
capital.  When  one  reads  his  letters  one  is  amazed 
at  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  services  he 
rendered.  Garrick  needs  information  about  a  new 
system  of  lighting  in  use  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
and  which  he  thinks  of  introducing  at  Drury 
Lane :  Monnet  procures  him  full  details,  and 
sends  him  samples  of  the  lamps,  with  prices. 
Garrick  requires  dancers  and  figurantes  for  his 
ballet :  Monnet  seeks  them  out,  tests  their  capa- 
bilities, passes  judgment  on  their  merits,  discusses 
the  question  of  their  salary,  signs  their  contracts, 
packs  them  off  to  London,  and  lends  them  money 
for  the  journey.  Garrick  has  forgotten  to  reply 
to  a  letter,  or  has  no  time  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  book  :  Monnet  calls  on  the  neglected 
correspondent  or  wounded  author,  transmits 
excuses,  and  re-establishes  good  relations.  Actors 
or  actresses  of  Garrick 's  company  pay  a  visit  to 
Paris :  who  so  capable  of  making  them  feel  at 
home  as  the  former  manager  of  the  Opera- 
comique?  Monnet  meets  them,  finds  them 
lodgings,  acts  as  guide  and  cicerone,  and  places 
himself  at  their  entire   disposal  for  business   or 
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for  pleasure.     He  buys  and  despatches  to  Garrick 
new    books    and    engravings,    the    latest   plays; 
he  has  a  family  tree  drawn  up   (invented?)  for 
him  ^ ;   he  takes  care  of  the  clothes  he  has  left 
behind    at    Paris,   and    even   wears   them.^      He 
recommends   to  him  artists   and  musicians,  pro- 
fessors   of    French,^   professors    of    pyrotechnics, 
jewellers,  valets,  and  cooks.     Not   satisfied  with 
attending  to  Garrick's  needs,  he  procures  laces, 
silk  petticoats,  embroidered  cuffs,  and  other  fal- 
lals for  Mrs.  Garrick ;  he  sends  her  a  work   on 
The  Forty 'five  Ways  of  Dressing  the  Hair.    When 
the   actor's   nieces   come   to   France   to  complete 
their  education  he  looks  after  them,  and   when 
Arabella     is     discovered    in    a    romantic    corre- 
spondence with  an   officer,  Monnet  protects  the 
family   interests   and   obtains   restitution   of    the 
letters.      Had   Garrick   desired  to    remove    some 
obnoxious    critic   or  rival   actor   from  his   path, 
Monnet  might  have  been  relied  on  to  carry  out 
his  desires.     After  the  busy  life  he  had  led,  the 
ex-manager  no   doubt  felt  the   hours   of  retire- 
ment hang   heavy   on   his   hands,  so  he  adopted 
the  new  profession  of  Universal  Provider  to  his 
English  friend.     He  must  have  almost  lived  for 
Garrick ;   there  was  certainly  nothing  he  would 
not  have  done  to  prove  his  affection. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  in  a  few  pages 
an  adequate   idea  of    this   long    correspondence, 

*  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  437,  441. 

^  "  Talking  of  clothes,"  says  Monnet  in  his  letter  of  August  14th, 
1765,  "  we  have  had  great  heat  here  the  last  few  days.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  to  bear  it  and  yet  to  get  about  in  the  morning,  the  most 
suitable  thing  was  a  linen  suit.  But  as  my  tailor  asked  a  week  to 
make  one,  I  naturally  took  yours,  which  fits  me  very  well.  When 
you  come  to  Paris,  I  will  have  one  made  for  you,  and  we  shall  be 
quits.  You  see,  my  friend,  that  I  do  not  stand  on  ceremony  ;  that 
should  induce  you  to  act  towards  me  in  the  same  way." 

^  See  his  letter  of  recommendation  for  a  M,  Gilbert :  "  A  good  and 
honest  fellow,  but  a  sort  of  fool  and  idiot,  only  good  to  teach  French." 
Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  580. 
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which   rolls   in  its  disordered  course  things  and 
persons  so  dissimilar  as  cheeses  and  frock-coats, 
princes    and    coryphees,    grave  volumes    of    the 
Encyclopcedia  and  treatises  on  hair-dressing.     Let 
us  speak  first  of  frivolous  matters  and  so  clear  the 
way  for  more  important  afPairs.     But  are  the  con- 
signments of  goods,  thanks  to  which  Monnet  kept 
Mrs.  Garrick  in  ''  the  latest  Paris  fashion,"  to  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  frivolities  ?     Do  they 
not  rather  form  part  of  the  history  of  that  most 
important   institution.  La  Mode  ?     And  are   not 
those  paragraphs  of  Monnet's  letters  which  have 
reference  to  such  things  documents  which  help  to 
prove  how  ancient  and  how  firmly  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  Englishwomen  is  the  adoration  of  every- 
thing Parisian  ?     The  commencement  of  that  cult 
is  covered  by  the  mists  of  antiquity ;  possibly  the 
Norman  ladies,  like  the  true  provincials  they  were, 
already  aped  the  dress  of  the  French  Court  and 
established   in   England  this   religion  which   has 
known  no  Reformation.     Chaucer  we  find  casting 
ridicule  on  his  countrywomen's  (and  men's)  imita- 
tions of  Erench  styles  in  dress;  but  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  Italy  seems  to  have  disputed  with 
Erance  the  sovereignty  in  such  matters.     Already 
in  Shakespeare's  time  our  Gallic  neighbours  bear 
off  the  palm  for  elegance  of  apparel : 

They  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 

When  Charles  I.  brought  to  London  a  daughter  of 
Henri  IV.  the  Erench  fashion  in  dress  became  law 
for  the  great  ladies  at  Court.  Queen  Henrietta 
had  her  corps  de  jupe  made  by  a  Erench  tailor; 
in  1630  we  find  her  writing  to  her  friend  Madame 
de  Saint- Georges  and  asking  her  to  send  "  Monsieur 
Pin  "  over  to  make  her  some  new  ones,  for  ''  the  last 
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you  sent  me  is  so  heavy  and  so  thick  that  I  cannot 
wear  it.  I  have  still  got  my  old  one  of  two  years 
ago,  but  it  is  so  short  and  so  worn  that  I  have 
great  need  of  another." 

At  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  none  but  Prench 
fashions  were  accounted  proper.  The  king  him- 
self was  dressed  by  a  French  tailor  named  Sourceau, 
with  whom  he  '  ran  an  account ' ;  in  1661  we  find 
Sourceau  demanding  £2,027  195.  for  "  clothes  made 
in  France  " ;  amongst  these  figured,  no  doubt,  the 
splendid  coronation  robes  which  Charles  gave,  after 
the  ceremony,  to  the  actor  Betterton.  In  the 
month  of  June  1662  Sourceau  is  still  reminding 
the  monarch  of  his  '  little  bill ' ;  but  he  was  not 
paid  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then  only  because 
he  declared  that  he  could  no  longer  afford  to  have 
Charles  as  a  customer.  The  French  visitors  at 
Court  aided,  by  their  elegance  and  the  splendour 
of  their  apparel,  to  increase  the  native  admiration 
for  the  Paris  style;  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  was 
the  model  for  the  men  and,  during  the  time  of  her 
husband's  ambassadorship,  Madame  de  Cominge 
for  the  ladies.  When  Catherine  of  Braganza  came 
to  London  attended  by  a  train  of  withered  duennas 
all  attired  in  Portuguese  costume  her  success  was 
great — but  it  was  a  success  of  raillery  :  they  were 
so  entirely  out  of  the  fashion.  In  spite  of  Evelyn's 
protests  —  which  brought  about  a  momentary 
change  in  favour  of  baggy,  Persian-like  garments 
— the  Parisian  mode  continued  to  bear  all  before 
it.  The  French  costumieres  began  to  find  it  worth 
while  to  send  over  assistants  to  secure  the  orders 
of  the  London  ladies.  When  they  did  not  do  that, 
they  despatched  to  their  London  correspondents 
little  dolls  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  year.  War 
between  the  two  countries  plunged  our  elegantes 
into  the  deepest  distress,  for,  with  the  Straits  of 
Dover  closed  to  French  shipping,  how  was  one  to 
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know  what  to  wear  ?  And  what  was  life  without 
stylish  clothes  ?  On  this  subject  one  of  the 
numbers  of  The  Spectator  contains  a  delicious 
burlesque,  from  which  we  will  venture  to  quote : 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

"  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is 
Prench  that  I  have  lately  discarded  an  humble 
admirer  because  he  neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor 
drank  claret.  I  have  long  bewailed,  in  secret,  the 
calamities  of  my  sex  during  the  war,  in  all  which 
time  we  have  laboured  under  the  insupportable 
inventions  of  English  tire-women,  who,  tho'  they 
sometimes  copy  indifferently  well,  can  never 
compose  with  that  goilt  they  do  in  France. 

*'  I  was  almost  in  despair  of  ever  more  seeing  a 
model  from  that  dear  country,  when  last  Sunday  I 
overheard  a  lady,  in  the  next  pew  to  me,  whisper 
another  that  at  the  Seven  Stars  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  there  was  a  Mademoiselle  com- 
pletely dressed,  just  come  from  Paris. 

"  I  was  in  the  utmost  impatience  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  service,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
it  was  over,  having  learnt  the  milliner's  Address,  I 
went  directly  to  her  house  in  King  Street,  but  was 
told  that  the  Erench  lady  was  at  a  Person  of 
Quality's  in  Fall-Mall,  and  would  not  be  back 
again  till  very  late  that  night.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  renew  my  visit  early  this  morning,  and 
had  then  a  full  view  of  the  dear  moppet  from  head 
to  foot. 

*'  You  cannot  imagine,  worthy  Sir,  how  ridicu- 
lously I  find  we  have  all  been  trussed  up  during 
the  war,  and  how  infinitely  the  Prench  dress  excels 
ours. 

"  The  Mantua  has  no  leads  in  the  sleeves,  and  I 
hope  we  are  not  lighter  than  the  Prench  ladies,  so 
as  to  want  that  kind  of  ballast ;  the  petticoat  has 
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no  whalebone,  but  fits  with  an  air  altogether 
gallant  and  degagee\  the  Coiffeure  is  inexpres- 
sibly pretty,  and  in  short,  the  whole  dress  has  a 
thousand  beauties  in  it,  which  I  would  not  have 
as  yet  made  too  public. 

*'  I  thought  fit,  however,  to  give  you  this  notice, 
that  you  may  not  be  surprised  at  my  appearing 
a  la  mode  de  Paris  on  the  next  Birthnight. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

''  Your  humble  servant, 

''  Teraminta." 

Next  follows  a  letter  from  the  milliner,  Betty 
Cross-Stitch,  announcing  that  the  French  hahy  for 
the  year  1712  is  on  show  and  inviting  the  writer 
of  the  article  to  come  and  see  it.  He  does  so,  and 
is  introduced  to  the  little  damsel : 

"  The  puppet  was  dressed  in  a  cherry- coloured 
gown  and  petticoat,  with  a  short  working-apron 
over  it,  which  discovered  her  shape  to  the  best 
advantage.     Her  hair  was  cut  and  divided  very 
prettily,  with  several  ribbons  stuck  up  and  down 
in   it.     The   milliner   assured  me  that   her  com- 
plexion was  such  as  was  worn  by  all  the  ladies  of 
the  best  fashion  in  Paris.     Her  head  was  extremely 
high.  ...  I  was  also  offended  at  a  small  patch 
she  wore  on  her  breast,  which  I  cannot  suppose  is 
placed  there  with  any  good  design.     Her  necklace 
was  of  an  immoderate  length,  being  tied  before  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  two  ends  hung  down  to 
her  girdle.  .  .  . 

"After  having  observed  the  particulars  of  her 
dress,  as  I  was  taking  a  view  of  it  all  together,  the 
shop-maid,  who  is  a  pert  wench,  told  me  th^t 
Mademoiselle  had  something  very  curious  in  the 
tying  of  her  garters ;  but  as  I  pay  a  due  respect 
even  to  a  pair  of  sticks  when  they  are  under 
petticoats,  I  did  not  examine  into  that  particular. 
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Upon  the  whole  I  am  well  enough  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  this  gay  lady,  and  the  more  so 
because  she  was  not  talkative,  a  quality  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  rest  of  her  country- 
women. .  .  ."^ 

Thus  early  was  Paris  enthroned  as  the  Queen  of 
Fashion,  and  all  Englishwomen  who  took  life  and 
dress  seriously  varied  the  size  of  their  hats,  the 
colour  of  their  stockings,  and  the  way  of  dressing 
their  heads,  in  accordance  with  the  vagaries  of 
their  Erench  sisters.  As  to  hats,  the  ladies  of  the 
present  century  must  not  imagine  that  their  head- 
gear has  established  a  record  for  size.  The  Princess 
Henrietta-Maria  introduced  large  hats  in  1660, 
when  paying  a  visit  to  her  royal  brother  ;  at  once 
they  were  all  the  rage.  Nell  Gwynn  wore  one  on 
the  stage  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel;  this  was  in 
mockery,  but  the  female  mind,  ever  impervious  to 
irony,  considered  it  "  most  becoming,"  and  cart- 
wheels became  the  fashion. 

Then  there  were  patches,  first  in  favour  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  I.,  revived  at  that  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  worn  at  different  dates  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Very  useful,  no  doubt,  for 
hiding  an  obtrusive  pimple ;  slightly  ridiculous, 
perhaps,  when  cut  out  into  various  figures — stars, 
suns,  hearts,  crosses,  etc. ;  but  then  they  made  so 
striking  a  contrast  with  a  snowy  skin  1  Gloves 
and  lace,  to  be  wearable,  had  to  come  from  Erance 
or  to  be  bought  at  the  Erench  houses  in  Covent 
Garden.  None  but  Erench  hose  were  worn,  and 
''  Erench  garters  !  "  became  a  well-known  cry  in 
the  streets  of  London. 

As  to  the  hair,  the  style  of  arranging  it  changed 
at  every  moment  in  accordance  with  that  of  Paris. 
To-day  ladies  had  "  cornetts,"  or  long  curls,  falling 
down  beside  each  cheek  ;  to-morrow  "  confidents  " 

*  January  iTth,  1712  ;  No.  277  ;  the  article  is  by  Budgell, 
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frizzed  up  pertly  above  each  ear;  then  creve- 
coeurs,  little  rolls  airily  placed  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  did  their  murderous  work;  but  one  would 
have  to  be  a  professor  of  the  noble  art  of  hair- 
dressing  to  follow  in  detail  all  these  variations. 
Confessing  our  ignorance,  we  pass  on  to  Mrs. 
Garrick  and  her  Quarante-cinq  fagons  de  se 
coiffer.  Let  not  the  uninitiated  male  reader 
mistake.  There  is  no  question  here  of  drawing  a 
parting,  of  brushing  to  right  or  to  left ;  not  even 
of  simple  curling,  frizzing,  or  waving.  The  fagons 
treated  of  are  much  more  complicated  and  reach 
the  level  of  high  art.  Eor  in  1766  ladies  had  begun 
to  array  their  hair  in  the  most  elaborate  style  ever 
known.  "  The  fashion,"  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  in  1763,  "  hath  gradually 
crept  in  during  the  present  war  "  ;  and  he  describes 
it  briefly  as  "  an  additional  growth  of  hair  both  in 
front  and  rear  on  the  heads  of  our  females."  This  is 
attained  by  the  addition  of  pads  and  false  fronts,  by 
curling  and  crisping,  by  the  addition  of  pomatum 
and  meal,  after  which  the  barber  *'  works  all  into 
such  a  state  of  confusion  that  you  would  imagine 
it  was  intended  for  the  stufiing  of  a  chair-bottom  ; 
then,  bending  it  into  various  curls  and  shapes  over 
his  fingers,  he  fastens  it  with  black  pins  so  tight  to 
the  head  that  neither  the  weather  nor  time  have 
power  to  alter  its  position.  Thus  my  lady  is 
dressed  for  three  months  at  least,  during  which 
time  it  is  not  in  her  power  to  comb  her  head." 
On  to  this  formidable  structure,  which  towered  a 
foot  or  more  above  the  skull,  were  fastened  strings 
of  pearls  and  bows  of  ribbon ;  powder  was  added 
afresh  each  morning,  and — horresco  refer  ens  ! — 
compounds  for  the  destruction  of  inhabitants  1  For 
the  operation  explained  above  was  a  matter  of 
several  hours'  work  and  of  much  expense.  A  head 
of  hair  thus  dressed  was  not  ''  opened  "  (such  was 
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the  technical  expression)  for  at  least  three  weeks  ^ ; 
and,  if  one  may  believe  the  very  realistic  accounts 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  that  opening  was 
attended  with  horrible  and  painful  circumstances. 
Into  such  details  there  is  no  need  to  enter  here ; 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  once  more  that 
woman's  courage  and  endurance  will  shrink  at 
nothing  in  a  good  cause.  The  English  authority 
on  this  art,  which  remained  in  vogue  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  century,  was  The  Ladies'  Toilet ; 
or,  the  Art  of  Head-dressing  in  its  Utmost 
Beauty  and  Extent,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Sieur  Le  Gros,  the  inventor  and  most  eminent 
professor  of  that  science  at  Paris,  published 
in  1768.  The  book  sent  by  Monnet  to  Mrs. 
Garrick  was  the  original  French  treatise  on  the 
subject.^ 

Mrs.  Garrick,  then,  thanks  to  Jean  Monnet, 
kept  abreast — in  this  case,  we  may  say  ahead — of 
the  fashion ;  and  her  heart  was  at  peace.  ''  An- 
tonio asked  me,  from  Mrs.  Garrick,  for  a  coloured 
drawing,  showing  how  the  French  ladies  of  bon  ton 
dress  and  do  their  hair  at  present.  I  am  sending 
you  three  designs — please  give  them  her  from 
me — which  I  have  had  done  by  M.  Boquet,  and 
which  have  been  sketched  from  the  two  smartest 
ladies  in  all  Paris,  and  the  best  dressed  according 
to  present  fashion."  ^ 

And  again :  "  M.  Panckoucke  handed  me 
yesterday  a  note  from  Mrs.  Garrick,  in  which  she 
asks  for  drawings  of  the  new  headdress  for  French 
ladies ;  also  lace,  skirts,  embroidered  cuffs,  and  a 
kind  of  cotton-stuff  for  linings. 

*'  The  lace  :  It  is  impossible  to  get  any  of  the 

^  The  "  three  months  "  of  the  correspondent  quoted  above  is,  we 
imagine,  a  poetical  exaggeration. 

^  Novemoer  20th,  1767  :  "  Un  livre  fait  par  un  perruquier  nomm6 
Le  Gros,  que  indique  45  faQons  de  se  coiffer." 

'  November  20th,  1767. 
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same  pattern  ;  it  will  have  to  be  made,  and  I  will 
send  it  over  by  the  first  person  I  get  hold  of. 

''  The  skirts :  These  I  can  only  send  across  by 
lady-travellers — a  thing  seldom  found ;  however, 
I  will  do  my  utmost  to  give  her  satisfaction  on 
that  head. 

''  I  am  sending  her  three  pairs  of  embroidered 
cuffs,  very  cheap ;  if  she  wishes  to  have  dearer 
ones,  those  with  two  rows  of  embroidery  cost  £2, 
and  with  three  rows  £4. 

''As  to  the  cotton-stuff,  either  because  M. 
Panckoucke  has  lost  the  sample,  or  because  Mrs. 
Garrick  forgot  to  give  it  him,  I  cannot  send  her 
any."  ' 

Mrs.  Garrick  seems  to  have  been  well  pleased 
with  her  cuffs,  although  they  were  so  very  cheap ; 
later  she  wished  to  give  Monnet  what  is  called  ''  a 
repeat  order."  Eut  by  that  time  they  were  no 
longer  modish:  ''As  to  the  embroidered  cuff's 
which  she  asks  for,  tell  her,  please,  that  only  the 
little  shop-women  and  servants  wear  them  here; 
but  if  she  would  like  some  on  fine  thin  muslin, 
they  must  be  made  specially.  I  await  her  orders 
on  that  point,  and  for  her  to  tell  me  how  many 
she  will  need."  ^ 

Mrs.  Garrick,  then,  loved  smart  things;  but 
she  was  by  no  means  a  spendthrift,  and  preferred 
a  good  bargain  to  a  bad  one  any  day.  The 
"repeat  order"  for  those  cuffs  (after  three  years, 
too !)  suggests  as  much ;  and  more  than  one 
paragraph  in  Monnet's  letters  goes  to  confirm  the 
suspicion.  At  times  she  seems  to  have  proposed, 
for  the  articles  she  desired,  prices  which  made 
Monnet  raise  his  hands  in  protestation : 

"Madame  Garrick  asks  me  for  a  petticoat  at 
fifteen  francs ;  she  is  forgetting  the  price  of  grey 

1  Letter  of  December  3rd,  1767. 
'  Letter  of  May  31st,  1771. 


MADAME  LA  BARONNE  D  HOLBACH. 

Showing  the  fashionable  coiffure  in  1765.     From  a  unique  water-colour 
in  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley,  Esq. 
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quilted  satin  !  I  have  always  paid  thirty  francs 
for  them.  I  beg  she  will  give  me  further  ex- 
planations." And  in  another  letter  he  reverts  to 
the  same  subject :  "  Is  it  a  quilted  grey  satin 
petticoat  she  wants  ?     They  cost  thirty  francs." 

Mrs.  Garrick's  thriftiness,  however,  was  not 
meanness,  but  only  the  care  of  a  sensible  woman 
who  knew  the  value  of  money  and  the  many  good 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  put ;  of  that  the  following 
charming  letter,  written  to  one  of  her  nieces  during 
their  stay  at  Paris,  furnishes  sufficient  proof : 


My  dear  Kitty, 

.  .  .  You  are  to  be  a  better  judge  of 
what  is  proper  for  you  to  wear  than  I  can 
be,  and  I  would  not  have  you  to  imagine  that 
I  should  like  either  of  you  to  appear  in  public 
in  huff  or  not  at  all.  Therefore  get  your- 
selves dressed  as  soon  as  you  can ;  always 
remember  that  the  dearest  silks  are  not 
always  the  prettiest,  and  never  think  they 
will  last  longer  for  being  richer.  I  compare 
them  to  an  old  woman  who,  when  she  has 
lost  her  beauty,  will  not  be  admir'd  because 
she  was  once  handsome.  .  .  . 


And  again : 

My  dear  Kate, 

I  received  your  present  very  safe  by 
Mr.  Macpherson,  but  should  not  have  had 
the  good  manners  to  thank  you  for  it,  which 
I  now  do,  had  you  not  absolutely  found 
means  in  your  last  letter  to  rouse  me  out 
of  that  neglectful  mood  I  have  been  in  this 
six  months,  since  I  wrote   to  you  both  by 

23 
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Mr.  Walker.  But,  my  dears,  what  can  I  do 
about  your  mourning  which  you  are  to  wear 
in  Paris?  All  that  I  can  advise  is,  to  be 
dressed  like  gentlewomen,  but  not  like 
Duchesses.  Madame  Descombes  must  be  the 
best  judge  where  and  what  to  buy  upon  such 
occasions,  and  to  get  only  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  you  to  wear,  as  you  will  have 
things  cheaper  by  and  by.  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  above  making  up  little  ornamental 
things,  such  as  ruffles,  tippets,  sleeve-knots, 
etc.,  yourselves,  car  il  faut  savoir  f aire  pour 
juger  le  travail  des  autres. 

And  now  I  have  advised  you  to  learn  to 
decorate  your  outside,  let  me  say  a  word  how 
to  beautify  vaux  petit  cervelle  \_sic].  I  am 
persuaded  that  you  have  conquered  to  speak 
Prench  as  well  as  you  write  it.  Music  I 
hope  you  have  likewise  improved  in,  and  if 
I  were  in  your  state,  I  should  be  satisfy 'd 
with  what  I  knew  of  embroidery  and  take  a 
drawing-master,  as  you  would  be  able  to  draw 
your  own  patterns  and  to  shade  your  work. 
But  the  most  pleasing  account  you  can  ever 
give  me  how  you  employ  some  hours  in  the 
day  will  be  that  you  read  books  of  History, 
and  of  other  improvements,  and  that  you 
imprint  things  of  note  in  your  petit  cervelle 
of  yours  \_siG\,  which  should  have  its  share  of 
labor  in  disgesting  \8ic~\  what  you  have  read ; 
these  will  be  lasting  ornaments  indeed.  I 
gave  you  twelve  months  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage, etc.,  and  sayed  nothing  about  im- 
proving your  mind,  as  I  would  not  burden 
you  with  too  many  things  at  first ;  but  now 
you  will  hear  me  continually  upon  the  same 
string.  Get  a  taste  for  that  amusement,  and 
all    your    time  to    come   will    pass    in   one 
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continual  series  of  pleasure.     Here  ends  my 
first  sermon.  .  .  . 

God  bless  you  both, 

and  believe  me, 

ever  yours, 

E.  Maria  Garrick. 

London,  May  the  20, 1774.^ 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  Misses  Garrick,  Arabella 
and  Kate,  daughters  of  David's  younger  brother 
George,  at  Paris,  where  they  had  been  sent  at 
their  uncle's  expense  to  learn  the  language  and 
to  "  finish  off,"  under  the  care  of  Madame  Des- 
combes,  who  kept  a  most  select  pension  (Lord 
Camden's  daughters  had  been  there)  in  the  rue 
Verte,  Eaubourg  St.  Honore.  They  seem  to  have 
arrived  in  the  summer  of  1773,  and  to  have 
stayed  two  years,  when  the  discovery  of  a  some- 
what serious  flirtation  between  Arabella  and  a 
Erench  officer  decided  their  uncle  to  recall  them 
at  once  to  London.  Since  this  curious  little  affair 
associates  the  tw^o  celebrated  names  of  Moli^re 
and  Garrick,  and  since  our  friend  Monnet  was 
called  upon  to  put  an  end  to  it,  let  us  briefly 
sketch  its  course. 

M.  de  Moliere  was  a  subordinate  officer  of 
dragoons,  in  the  lately  formed  Legion  de  Corse. 
His  eyes  had  been  attracted  and  his  heart  in- 
flamed by  the  fresh  beauty  of  "  Bell,"  then  not 
twenty  years  of  age.  As  a  brave  soldier,  Moliere 
immediately  decided  that  it  w^as  best  to  come  to 
close  quarters  w  ith  the  enemy  ;  so  he  took  a  room 
in  that  same  house  of  the  rue  Verte  in  which 
Madame  Descombes  had  her  pension.  Whence, 
meetings  on  the  stairs,  glances,  sighs,  and,  finally, 

*  These  hitherto  unpublished  letters  are  taken  from  the  Forster 
Collection.  The  first  has  been  dated  by  some  one,  probably 
Boaden,  May  17th,  1774.  This  date  is  plainly  erroneous  (see  second 
letter) ;  it  should  probably  be  May  1775. 
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the  passing  of  letters.  Matters  had  gone  thus  far 
when  Madame  got  wind  of  the  affair.  Uncle  was 
communicated  with ;  an  immediate  return  to 
England  was  commanded ;  amid  tears  and  cries 
Bell  tore  herself  away  from  her  hold  dragoon. 
But  Uncle  had  to  be  propitiated ;  for  George,  the 
father,  was  poor,  had  five  children,  had  married  a 
second  wife,  and  had  just  had  a  new  baby ;  while 
David  was  rich  and  had  no  family.  So  we  find 
poor  Bell  writing  very  humbly  as  follows : 

Sir, 

I  find  we  have  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  offend  you  and  our  Aunt  by  not  waiting 
on  you  this  morning ;  the  only  reason  we  had 
for  not  doing  so  was  the  knowledge  we  had 
of  M"^  Descombes  being  to  wait  on  you  to 
settle  some  affairs.  As  my  Aunt  did  not 
mention  that  we  s"*  accompany  that  Lady, 
we  imagined  we  should  be  rather  troublesome 
than  otherwise.  We  are  sorry  to  have  given 
occasion  for  your  anger,  and  hope  you  will 
not  deny  us  your  pardon. 

M''  Descombes  is  this  instant  returned 
and  has  made  me  very  unhappy  indeed 
by  repeating  to  me  some  part  of  this 
morning's  conversation  at  the  Adelphi,^  and 
showing  me  a  letter  that  came  from  Paris. 
The  idea  you  have  of  my  still  corresponding 
with  M.  de  Moliere  is  indeed  very  unjust, 
and  I  am  sure,  did  you  but  know,  or  even 
conceive,  half  the  pain  and  trouble  that  are 
locked  up  in  my  bosom,  far  from  abandoning 
me,  as  you  threaten,  you  would  give  me  all 
the  assistance  in  your  power.  .  .  .  After  so 
many  proofs  of  your  affection  and  goodness, 
shall  I  find  you  inflexible  in  this  most  im- 

*  Adelphi  Terrace,  where  Garrick  lived  at  what  is  now  No.  4. 
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portant  moment  ?  Do,  Sir,  put  an  end  to 
this  thing  ;  you  see  it  is  in  your  power.  Act 
as  nature  and  your  natural  propensity  to  do 
good  directs  you,  and  not  according  to  my 
deserts.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  I  need  not 
assure  you  of  my  total  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  all  your  commands.  Dear  sir, 
shut  me  up  for  ever  rather  than  abandon  me ; 
and  cease  for  Heaven's  sake  to  load  me  with 
your  curses.  I  have  many  more  ills  than  I 
can  bear;  ease  me  of  one  which  outweighs 
all  the  rest,  that  of  your  hatred ;  and  believe 
me, 

Your  truly  miserable, 

but  dutiful  niece, 

A.  Garrick. 

My  sister  joins  me  in  begging  you  to 
present  our  Duty  and  Respects  to  my  Aunt. 

Uncle  David  allowed  his  wrath  to  be  appeased ; 
indeed,  in  the  face  of  Bell's  humility,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  continue  obdurate. 

"  Your  letter  is  so  properly  written  [he  in- 
forms her],  with  such  a  feeling  of  your 
situation,  a  true  compunction  for  the  cause 
of  it,  and  a  resolution  to  take  warning  for  the 
future,  that  I  will  forgive  you,  never  upbraid 
you  again  with  the  distress  you  have  brought 
upon  us  and  yourself,  provided  that  you  will 
show  your  gratitude  by  telling  every  circum- 
stance of  this  unhappy  affair,  that  I  may  be 
y  better  able  to  deliver  you  from  y  villain ; 
and  that  hereafter  you  will  let  your  good 
sense  and  delicacy  combat  with  your  passions 
and  not  involve  yourself  and  family  in  y® 
greatest  affliction  by  another  unwarrantable, 
indecent,   and   ruinous   connection.      Indeed, 
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my  dear  girl,  I  cannot  account  for  your  rash 
and  almost  incredible  behaviour ;  you  seem'd 
to  have  lost  y^  greatest  ornament  and  safe- 
guard of  y"^  sex — delicacy  of  apprehension. 
When  that  great  barrier  that  Nature  has 
cautiously  fixed  between  passion  and  prudence 
is  so  easily  overleap'd,  even  by  our  sex,  we 
see  the  daily  consequences ;  but  when  y''  sex 
is  possessed  with  such  a  madness,  the  horror 
that  attends  it  is  best  described  by  y''  number 
of  the  most  miserable  wretches  that  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  imprudence.  . 


>'i 


And  so  on,  in  a  grave  but  affectionate  strain, 
which  bears  testimony  once  more  to  the  actor's 
good  sense  and  kind  heart.  What  could  Bell  do  ? 
It  is  improbable  that  she  had  ever  felt  a  deep 
affection  for  Moliere ;  his  brilliant  uniform  and 
the  romantic  glamour  which  always  embellishes 
anything  in  the  way  of  stolen  fruit  had  probably 
been  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  spell.  In  any 
case,  all  hopes  of  a  union  with  him  were  at  present 
destroyed ;  affection  and  prudence  dictated  sub- 
mission to  the  head  of  the  family.  In  a  long 
reply,  which  we  need  not  quote,  she  completely 
threw  over  her  Prench  dragoon,  exposing  his 
artful  wiles,  and,  somewhat  meanly,  putting  all 
the  blame  on  his  shoulders.  She  had  her  reward  : 
Uncle  David  took  her  back  into  favour;  more- 
over, a  few  years  later  she  married  a  soldier — an 
English  soldier — to  whom  she  bore  three  English 
sons. 

Yet  one  regrets  that  this  Anglo-Erench  marriage 
did  not  take  place ;  it  would  have  been  almost 
a  union  of  the  houses  of  Shakespeare  and  Moliere ! 
And   let   us   not   judge   de   Moliere   hastily,  and 

1  Garrick  should  have  quoted  his  friend  Goldsmith's  lines,  "  When 
lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly,"  etc. 
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condemn  him  on  the   evidence  of  the  heartless 
Bell.     The  following  letter  of  his  sounds  sincere : 

Paris,  Jvly  26th,  1775. 

Mademoiselle, 

Until  now  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
if  your  voyage  has  been  favourable,  and  if 
you  have  enjoyed  good  health,  as  well  as 
your  sister.  I  have  had  much  trouble  to 
find  out  your  address,  and  I  do  not  even 
know  if  that  which  has  been  given  me  is 
correct.  My  Colonel  tells  me  that  informa- 
tion has  been  asked  for  about  me,  and  that 
he  has  done  me  justice.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  your  intentions  are  still  the  same, 
and  beg  you  to  inform  me  whether  you  think 
it  right  for  me  to  write  to  your  father,  and 
whether  he  will  approve  my  proceedings.  I 
asked  you  this  favour  some  time  ago,  and  at 
present  you  are  in  a  position  to  tell  him  how 
greatly  I  desire  to  be  united  to  you.  When 
you  inform  me  of  the  state  of  your  health, 
which  affects  me  much,  let  me  know  to  what 
persons  I  must  write  to  obtain  your  hand, 
and  give  me  their  addresses  and  titles  so  that 
I  may  not  set  them  against  me  instead  of 
making  them  favorable. 

Awaiting  the  honour  of  your  reply,  I  have 
that  of  being.  Mademoiselle,  with  deep  re- 
spect. 

Your    very    humble    and    very    obedient 
servant, 

DE   MOLIERE.^ 

1  "  Mademoiselle,  V 

"  Je  n'ai  j)u  jusqu'k  ce  moment  m'informer  si  votre  voyage  a 
6t6  heureux  et  si  vous  avez  joui  d'une  bonne  sant^  ainsi  que  Mile 
votre  soeur,  J'ai  et6  si  embarrasse  pour  savoir  votre  adresse  et  je 
ne  sais  pas  meme  si  celle  qu'on  m'a  donn^e  est  bonne.  Mon  Colonel 
m'a  dit  que  Ton  avait  fait  des  informations  k  mon  sujet  et  qu'il 
ra'avait  rendu  justice.      Je  d^sirerais  savoir  si  vous  etes  toujours 
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But  before  this  epistle  reached  London,  Monnet, 
at  Garrick's  request,  had  intervened,  and  re- 
quested Moli^re's  colonel  to  reprimand  his  sub- 
ordinate. Monnet  seems  to  have  taken  the  affair 
less  au  tragique  than  his  English  friend.  He 
promises  "  to  call  on  M.  d'Arcambal,  to  point 
out  to  him  that  Moli^re's  idiotic  conduct,  and  to 
get  the  letters  back,  if  that  is  possible.  But,  my 
friend — he  adds — put  all  that  under  your  feet, 
and  forget  all  about  it." 

In  all  his  long  correspondence  with  Garrick, 
Monnet  interests  us  most  as  intermediarv  between 
the  theatres  of  Paris  and  London.  During  his 
stay  in  Erance  the  Drury  Lane  manager  seems 
to  have  been  especially  struck  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  scenery,  the  richness  of  the  staging, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  lighting ;  the  Opera 
and  the  Opera-Comique  left  a  stronger  impression 
on  him  than  the  Comedie  Erangaise.  He  had 
always  had  a  weakness  for  show-pieces,  which, 
he  knew,  attract  the  public  better  than  the  .finest 

dans  les  m^mes  intentions  et  vous  prie  de  me  marquer  si  vous  jugez 
k  propos  que  j'ecrive  a  M.  votre  pfere,  s'il  approuvera  ma  d-marche. 
II  y  a  du  temps  que  je  vous  ai  demande  cette  grace,  et  vous  etes 
pr^sentement  a  portee  de  le  prevenir  combien  je  desire  d'etre  uni 
avec  vous.  En  me  marquant  I'etat  de  votre  saute,  k  laquelle  je 
m'interesse  vivement,  faites-moi  connaitre  les  personnes  k  qui  je  dois 
^crire  pour  obtenir  votre  main  et  donnez-moi  leurs  adresses  et 
qualit^s  afin  que  je  ne  les  indispose  pas  plutdt  que  de  me  les  rendre 
favorables. 

"  En  attendant  I'honneur  de  votre  reponse,  j'ai  celui  d'etre  avec  un 
profond  respect,  Mademoiselle, 

"Votre  tr^s    humble  et    tr^s  obeissant 

serviteur,  de  Moli^re,  officier  de  dragons, 

legion    de    Corse ;    chez    M.   le    marquis 

d'Arcambal,  brigadier  des  armees  du  Roy. 

"Rue  Ville  l'Eveque,  a  Paris." 

Molifere  became  a  lieutenant  at  the  Invalides,  and,  like  Bell, 
married  and  had  three  children.  We  find  his  widow  applying  to 
the  Military  Committee  for  a  pension  (Messidor,  An  ii — 1793),  which 
was  refused  her.  There  was,  of  course,  no  real  relationship  between 
him  and  the  author  of  Le  Misanthrope.  The  letters  quoted  above 
are  in  the  Forster  Collection. 
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tragedy.  He  had  more  than  once  enlarged  and 
redecorated  his  theatre,  increasing  the  stage-space, 
and  improving  the  illumination.  When  he  got 
back  to  England  he  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  all  he  had  seen  on  his  travels;  he  ordered 
designs  for  scenery  from  the  scenic  artist  of  the 
Opera,  he  sent  for  reflectors  for  the  house  and 
lamps  for  the  footlights  : 

"  I  have  carried  out  your  two  commissions," 
Monnet  writes  to  him,  ''  and  with  M.  Boquet's 
designs  I  will  send  you  a  reflector  and  two 
different  samples  of  the  lamp  you  want  for  the 
footlights  at  your  theatre.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  reflectors :  those  that  are  placed  in  a  niche  in 
the  wall,  and  which  have  one  wick ;  and  those 
which  are  hung  up  like  a  chandelier,  and  which 
have  five ;  the  first,  which  are,  I  fancy,  the  more 
suitable  for  the  illumination  of  your  hall,  cost 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  the  others  from 
thirty  shillings  up  to  three  pounds,  according  to 
the  size  and  the  ornaments  applied  to  them.  .  .  . 
As  to  the  lamps  for  lighting  your  stage,  they 
are  of  two  kinds :  some  are  of  earthenware,  and 
in  biscuit  form;  they  have  six  or  eight  wicks, 
and  you  put  oil  in  them;  the  others  are  of  tin, 
in  the  shape  of  a  candle,  with  a  spring,  and  you 
put  candles  in  them.  The  first  are  less  costly, 
and  give  more  light.  But  for  them  not  to  smell, 
you  must  use  the  best  oil  and  keep  the  lamps 
very  clean. 

''  M.  Boquet  would  have  sent  you  the  drawings 
of  Castor  and  JPollux  ^  which  he  made  for  you 
ere  this,  but  he  wants  to  add  to  them  the  waterfall 
of  the  new  opera,  which  will  be  performed  next 
Tuesday  for  the  first  time;  he  wants  to  see  the 

1  An  opera,  libretto  by  Gentil-Bernard,  music  by  Kameau,  first 
played  in  1737,  and  often  revived  during  the  century. 
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efPect   of    that    before    finishing    what    concerns 

Not  long  after  his  return  Garrick  brought  out 
his  operetta,  Cymon,  with  splendid  scenic  effects : 
a  tower  which  disappeared  amid  flames,  a  glitter- 
ing procession  of  knights  and  Arcadian  nymphs, 
etc.^  It  was,  perhaps,  for  this  occasion  that  he 
asked  his  friend  Monnet  for  information  as  to  the 
torches  used  at  Paris  in  Castor  and  Follux: 
"  M.  Boquet,"  replies  his  factotum,  "  looks  after 
all  those  devilish  instruments ;  he  is  having  a 
model  made,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you  by  the 
first  opportunity."  A  week  later  he  adds  :  '*  I 
have  handed  to  M.  Angelo  the  model  of  the 
torch  you  asked  me  for;  he  will  explain  to  you 
how  to  use  it.  I  haven't  had  time  to  have  it 
painted  red,  as  it  should  be.  To  the  torch  I 
have  joined  a  little  packet  of  the  powder  with 
which  it  is  already  filled,  and  which  is  called  here 
licopodium;  you  will  easily  get  it  at  London. 
To  moisten  the  wick  you  need  the  strongest  and 
best  spirits  of  wine  you  can  procure.  You  will 
take  care,  if  you  want  the  torch  to  act  properly, 
not  to  fill  it  more  than  half-way ;  that  is,  up  to 
the  cross  I  have  made  on  the  tin."^  It  is  thus 
that  licopodium,  dear  to  the  fabricators  of  light- 
ning, made  its  first  appearance  on   the  English 

^  Letter  of  June  15th,  1765 ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  441.  Before  1765 
Drury  Lane  was  lit  chiefly  by  great  wooden  frames  filled  with 
candles  and  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  Mrs.  Parsons  {GmTick 
and  his  Circle^  p.  92)  makes  allusion  to  the  print  which  we  reproduce 
on  page  119  to  prove  that  footlights  were  not  imported  from  France 
in  1765.  It  is  true  that  the  line  of  lights  existed,  but  it  was  com- 
posed of  candles  ;  the  snuffer  was  a  well-known  servant  of  the 
theatre.  Garrick  substituted  the  oil-lamps  which  Monnet  sent 
him. 

^  Another  show-piece  was  King  Arthur^  played  in  December  1770. 
Walpole  describes  its  pretty  scenes — a  rustic  bridge,  and  a  Gothic 
church  with  stained-glass  windows — and  says  that  Garrick  is  at- 
tempting to  compete  with  the  Paris  Opera  {Correspondence,  Decem- 
ber 25th,  1770). 

^  Letter  of  December  17th,  1766  ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  500. 
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stage;  till  then  it  was  unknown  at  London,  and 
Garrick  had  to  procure  it  direct  from  Germany, 
where  it  was  manufactured. 

Plattering  his  friend's  weakness,  Monnet  intro- 
duces to  him  a  scene-painter,  M.  Cauter,  *'  a  good 
artist  in  different  styles,  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Golli  "  ^ ;  later  he  sends  him  Loutherbourg,  who 
was  to  make  himself  a  great  name  in  England, 
and  to  become  one  of  the  first  Royal  Academicians.^ 
Garrick  made  him  enthusiastically  welcome,  and 
offered  him  a  salary  of  £500  a  year  as  scenic 
artist  of  his  theatre.  Loutherbourg  well  earned 
the  money,  imagining  effects  which  surpassed 
anything  produced  at  London  till  then :  a  Harle- 
quinade in  a  fog  (a  scene  calculated  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  Londoners  in  November !),  glittering 
cascades  of  water,  forests,  the  foliage  of  which 
changed  from  green  to  blood-red,  etc.  In  fact, 
Loutherbourg  was  the  real  founder  of  those  Trans- 
formation Scenes  which  still  form  the  glory  of 
Drury  Lane  pantomimes.  Several  pieces,  such 
as  Garrick 's  A  Christmas  Tale,  utterly  despicable 
in  themselves,  kept  their  place  on  the  bills  for 
several  weeks,  thanks  to  the  decorator's  ability.^ 

^  Letter  of  December  3rd,  1767  ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  528. 

'  Unpublished  letter  of  November  13th,  1771:  "Mon  ami,  M"- 
Loutherbourg,  porteur  de  ma  lettre  et  un  de  nos  plus  grands  peintres, 
mon  ami  et  gar^on  fort  aimable,  qui  passe  en  Angleterre  unique- 
ment  pour  son  plaisir,  et  qui  en  aura  beaueoup  de  vous  connaitre, 
m'a  prie  de  lui  procurer  votre  connaissance,  Vous  aimez  les  arts  et 
les  talents  ;  vous  trouverez  en  lui  de  quoi  vous  satisfaire.  Rendez-lui 
tous  les  services  qui  dependront  de  vous  ;  je  joindrai  cela  a  toutes 
les  obligations  que  je  vous  ai  deja,"  etc,     Cf.  Diderot,  Salon  de  1765. 

^  "(xarrick  has  brought  out  what  he  calls  a  '  Christmas  Tale^  adorned 
with  the  most  beautiful  scenes,  next  to  those  in  the  Opera  at  Paradise, 
designed  by  Loutherbourg.  They  have  much  ado  to  save  the  piece 
from  being  sent  to  the  devil."  (Walpole's  Correspondence^  Decem- 
ber 30th,  1773.  See  too  November  11th,  1774 ;  Davies,  Life  of  Garrick^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  122  ;  Angelo's  Reminiscences^  vol.  ii.  p.  248,  on  these  show- 
plays).  When  Garrick  retired  in  1776,  his  successors  proposed  to 
diminish  Loutherbourg's  salary  by  one  half.  The  artist  refused,  left 
Drury  Lane,  and  constructed  his  Eidophusikon  panorama,  which  had 
an  immense  success. 
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It  was  Monnet,  too,  who  introduced  to  Garrick 
M.  Torre/  well  known  at  Eontainebleau  and  Paris 
for  his  fireworks  and  who,  thanks  to  the  actor's 
protection,  directed  for  several  seasons  the  illu- 
minations at  Ranelagh.  He  sent  him  also  the 
violinist  Barthelemon,  who  collaborated  with 
Garrick  in  the  operetta  A  Feep  behind  the  Curtain 
in  1768,  and  who  subsequently  composed  the 
music  for  several  pieces  acted  at  Drury  Lane.^ 

Amongst  the  colleagues  of  Garrick  who  visited 
Paris  and  were  received  by  Monnet  we  note 
Grimaldi,^  the  dancer,  father  of  the  celebrated 
clown ;  Angelo,  the  riding  and  fencing-master  * ; 
King,  the  comedian;  Mrs.  Abington,  the  well-known 
actress,  whom  Garrick  has  described  as  ''  the  worst 
of  all  bad  women,"  but  whom  Monnet  considered 
charming,  "  full  of  wit,  acquirements,  and  polite- 
ness." In  short,  Monnet  was  a  perfect  bureau  of 
exchange    between    Prance   and   England  and   a 


^  Torr6  was  a  curious  character  and  a  mystic.  There  are  in  the 
Forster  Collection  letters  of  his  to  Garrick  in  which  he  oflfers  to 
reveal  the  secret  of  the  Cabala  and  to  give  instructions  "  for  harvesting 
the  Celestial  Manna." 

''  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks  (1774),  The  Election  (1774),  etc.  Barthele- 
mon married  and  settled  in  England  as  leader  of  the  orchestra  at 
Vauxhall.  His  operas  are  completely  forgotten  to-day,  and  if  his 
name  is  remembered  it  is  for  his  hymn-tune,  "  Awake !  my  soul, 
and  with  the  sun,"  and  for  his  friendship  with  Haydn. 

^  Giuseppe  Grimaldi,  dancer  at  the  Opera-Comique  under  the 
management  of  Monnet,  who,  doubtless,  recommended  him  to  Garrick. 
Father  of  the  celebrated  Joe  Grimaldi  whose  Memoirs  were  written 
by  Boz. 

^  Domenico  Angelo  Malevolti  Tremamondo  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant  at  Milan.  He  came  from  Paris  to  London  in  1755  in  com- 
pany with  Peg  Woffington,  of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  numerous 
admirers.  Having  run  through  all  his  money,  he  first  acted  as  riding- 
master  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  subsequently,  he  founded  in  Soho 
a  fencing-school  which  was  frequented  by  all  the  aristocratic  society 
of  London.  George  II.  and  George  III.  were  among  his  patrons  ; 
Garrick,  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  and  Wilkes  among  his  friends.  The 
Chevalier  d'Eon  was  long  a  guest  at  his  house,  and  is  said  to  have 
aided  him  in  the  composition  of  his  famous  work.  The  Fencing-master^ 
1763.  See  on  him,  and  on  all  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  his  son's  Reminiscences  and  Pic-nic  already  quoted. 
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centre  of  contagion  for  the  Anglomania :  did  he 
not  have  his  frock-coats  made  at  London  ? 

Garrick  fully  returned  his  affection  and  his 
services.  When,  in  1765,  Monnet  published  his 
Anthologie  des  Chansons  franqaises,  he  despatched 
a  hundred  copies  to  London,  where  Garrick  got  them 
stocked  by  Becket  and  helped  to  push  the  sale. 
When,  in  1771,  he  lost  a  portion  of  his  fortune,  his 
friend  hastened  to  make  him  offers  of  pecuniary 
assistance.  ''  You  have  no  need,"  replied  Monnet, 
"  to  vindicate  anew  the  friendship  you  and  Madame 
Garrick  have  for  me.  You  have,  both  of  you, 
given  me  too  sure  proofs  of  that  for  me  to  doubt 
it.  Mine  is  consecrated  to  you  for  life ;  do  not 
spare  it,  and  accept  my  thanks  for  your  obliging 
offers,  which  I  will  never  abuse,  but  which  I  will 
use  without  ceremony,  thanks  to  the  knowledge  I 
have  of  your  heart  and  of  your  goodwill  towards 
me." 

It  was  to  repair  this  loss  of  fortune  that  Monnet 
published  his  Memoir es\  for  the  composition  of 
that  work  he  begged  Garrick  to  send  him  books 
and  information  about  the  English  theatres.  The 
actor  complied  with  his  request ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  found  him  ''  paying  guests  "  for  his  "  suite 
of  apartments  in  sky-blue,  composed  of  nine  rooms 
on  the  same  floor,  six  on  one  side  and  three  on  the 
other ;  with  all  household  conveniences,  cooking, 
linen,  silver,  crockery,  etc,"  ^  not  to  mention  the 
inappreciable  services  of  the  landlord  as  guide, 
counsellor,  and  familiar  friend.  When  Monnet 
went  to  London  in  1766  Garrick  placed  his 
house  in  Southampton  Street  at  his  disposal, 
received  him  at  Hampton,  took  him  to  Bath, 
treated  him  like  a  brother,  and  sent  him  home 
delighted  : 

^  Letter  of  March  18th,  1771 ;  Boaden,  vol.  ii.  p.  578. 
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My  Eriend, 

I  find  an  instant  to  write  to  you.  I 
take  advantage  of  it  to  reiterate  the  regret  I 
have  at  leaving  you  and  Madame  Garrick  ; 
but  the  hope  of  seeing  you  again  soon  consoles 
me.  Try  and  let  it  be  next  year ;  the  year 
after  I  will  come  to  England  again.  I  start 
for  Paris  to-morrow  absolutely.  Directly  I  get 
there,  I  will  execute  your  commissions ;  and 
soon  after  I  will  let  you  have  news  of  me. 
In  a  note  you  sent  me  I  find  that  I  must  not 
forget  the  lace-cuffs.  I  always  understood 
that  Mme  Garrick  wanted  some  chenille  for 
the  winter,  and  a  set  of  lace  when  a  chance 
offered,  and  I  could  get  it  cheap.  But  she 
need  not  be  uneasy ;  the  notes  she  has  given 
me  will  enable  me  to  serve  her  to  her 
satisfaction. 

On  Sunday  last,  at  eleven  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
tall  knight  came  and  invited  me  to  dinner 
yesterday  with  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
dinner  went  off  pretty  well.  I  am  obliged 
to  go  and  dine  with  the  same  society  again 
to-day.  You  see,  my  friend,  that  I  do  not  mix 
with  the  scum  of  the  land.  The  tall  knight 
showed  us  Mahomet's  tomb  and  the  magic 
sceptre.     He  is  a  fine  fellow,  that  tall  knight. 

Mr.  George  Garrick  presented  me  this 
morning  with  a  hood ;  that  is  a  little  atten- 
tion from  Mad.  Garrick,  for  which  I  thank 
her.  You  know  how  well  I  love  you  both  and 
how  truly  I  am  your  servant, 

MONNET. 

My  best  respects,  I  beg,  to  your  consort — 
this  Tuesday  morning.^ 

1  We  give  the  original  of  this  unpublished  letter  in  the  Appendix  ; 
it  comes  from  the  Forster  Collection.  We  do  not  pretend  to  explain 
the  cryptic  references  it  contains. 
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All  his  letters — and  Garrick  preserved  more  than 
fifty  of  them — are  full  of  the  same  playful  but 
trusty  friendship.  We  quote  another,  written 
nearly  ten  years  later: 

August  2ith^  1775. 

My  Priend, 

I  have  received  your  two  letters,  one 
dated  the  8th  of  this  month  and  the  other 
the  7th.  The  latter  has  been  handed  me  by 
M'  Jacquet  Droz,  who  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
favourable  welcome  you  have  given  him.  I 
thank  you  for  your  pretty  chain ;  my  best 
friend  shall  always  wear  it.  Anything  that 
comes  from  your  house  is  dear  to  me ;  I  still 
wear  the  woollen  dressing-gown  with  a  hood 
that  M""^  Garrick  made  me  a  present  of  when 
I  was  leaving  London. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  troubling  in  discovering 
that  M.  d'Hannetaire  of  Brussels.  He  did 
not  know  the  young  man  whom  you  speak  of 
in  your  letter ;  still  less  has  he  received  the 
medal.  He  was,  indeed,  astonished  that  a 
great  man  like  you,  the  glory  of  the  stage, 
had  not  replied  to  his  letter  and  to  the  book 
he  sent  you.  I  have  no  need  to  tell  you 
what  Pathos  and  Eloquence  I  employed  in 
your  justification.  I  will  only  say  that  that 
gentleman  was  bathed  in  tears  at  the  venera- 
tion he  has  for  you  and  at  the  joy  caused  in 
him  by  your  remembrance.  He  is  to  give  me 
in  a  few  days  a  copy  of  a  new  edition  which 
he  has  just  had  made  of  his  work,  for  me  to 
send  you.  Do  not  forget  him  for  your  medal. 
I  thank  you  for  those  you  have  sent  me  by 
M''  Jacquet  Droz,  one  in  silver  and  the  other  in 
bronze.  I  prefer  the  second  for  the  likeness 
and  for  its  artistic  merit.  The  idea  is  an 
ingenious  one.      I  ought  to  have  been  one  of 
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the  first  to  have  it,  seeing  the  interest  I  take 
in    your    friendship   and   your   glory.      You 
deserve  that   reproach  on  my  part ;    receive 
another  from   a  M'  de  Villeneuve,  manager 
of  the   Strashurg  theatre.     He  was  here  an 
hour  ago;   his   daughter,   a  well-hrought-up 
girl  of   eighteen,  has  just  come   out   at  the 
Italian    Theatre    in    opera   bouffe    with   the 
greatest  success.    They  are  respectable  people. 
He  says  that  he  did  you  certain  kindnesses  in 
his  country.     You  promised  him  an  engraved 
portrait    of    yourself;    but    he   has   not  yet 
received  it.     In  order  to  justify  you,  I  asso- 
ciated   his    affair    with    d'Hannetaire's    and 
promised  to  let  you  know  of  his  complaint 
against    you.    .    .    .    Hest    assured    of   Mad. 
Monnet's   affection   and   of  that   of  her  old 
husband  and  do  not  forget  to  speak  of  us  to 
Mad.  Garrick. 

MONNET.^ 

Thus  the  years  slipped  by,  and  the  two  friends 
became  older ;  they  wrote  less  frequently,  but  each 
time  that  one  of  them  reminded  the  other  of  his 
existence  it  was  by  kindly  words  and  offers  of 
service.  We  will  quote  the  last  letter  that 
Monnet  wrote  to  the  English  actor ;  it  is  dated 
December  4th,  1778. 

My  Eriend, 

Eor  some  time  I  have  ceased  to  write 
to  you,  but  I  have  not  ceased  to  love  you 
and  to  remember  often  and  with  pleasure 
the  proofs  of  your  friendship.  I  have  had 
news  of  you  by  some  Englishmen  I  met  at 
Paris,  and  quite  recently  by  M'  Thornhill 
from  London.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know, 
from  your  own  hand,  how  your  health  is,  for  I 

*  See  Appendix. 
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From  Boquet's  original  design  for  the  opera  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Mus6e  de  rOp6ra. 
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take  a  great  interest  in  that.  As  for  me,  I 
have  nought  to  wish  for  on  that  score, 
especially  for  the  last  eighteen  months  that 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  contrive  to 
pass  the  summer  at  Paris  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  at  Soissons,  a  little  town  at  sixty  miles 
from  the  capital  and  very  agreeahle  for  its 
situation  and  the  calm  one  enjoys  there.  I 
have  purchased  a  little  house,  new,  clean,  and 
convenient,  in  which  there  is  a  little  suite 
furnished  in  English  style,  to  receive  the 
kind  friends  who  may  he  good  enough  to 
come  and  see  me.  M.  Jacquet  Droz,  whom 
you  know,  came  and  lodged  there  :  and  if  you 
once  more  felt  the  desire  to  come  to  Prance,  I 
would  urge  you  strongly  to  pay  me  a  visit. 

During  the  last  year  sad  events  have 
followed  one  another  here.  The  war  with 
you,  at  which  I  am  sorry  for  your  private 
interests;  the  deaths  of  Voltaire,  Eousseau, 
Le  Kain  and  Bellecour.  The  first  of  these, 
driven  hy  the  foolish  glory  of  showing  himself 
at  Paris  and  of  seeing  himself  crowned  on  the 
Prench  Comedians'  stage,  came  to  the  capital 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  infirm  as  he  was, 
there  to  drag  his  decrepitude  and  vomit  his 
hlood  in  a  hed  at  M'^  de  Villette's.  .  .  .  The 
old  man  has  left  a  fortune  and  four  thousand 
louis  in  gold  which  were  found  in  his  strong- 
box at  Geneva.  Eousseau,  on  the  contrary, 
from  having  had  too  great  a  contempt  for 
riches,  has  done  penance  all  his  life  and  died 
like  a  poor  man  and  a  sage.  His  whole 
income  for  himself  and  his  wife  was  £72  a 
year.  Le  Kain  and  Bellecour  both  finished 
in  about  the  same  way,  that  is  to  say,  by  many 
disorders,  both  moral  and  physical.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  fill  the  former's  place  ;  the  other, 
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rather  a  useful  than  a  great  actor,  I  think, 
leaves  a  great  blank  in  the  parts  he  took  at 
his  theatre. 

"We  learn  from  our  public  papers  that  one 
of  your  compatriots  has  shot  the  Vicomte  du 
Barry  .^  If  his  race  had  been  exterminated 
ten  years  ago,  France  would  have  been  all  the 
better  for  it  and  Louis  XV.  would  be  still 
alive.  Our  Queen  is  in  good  health,  and  we 
are  expecting  a  Dauphin  from  day  to  day. 
The  King  has  just  promulgated  an  edict 
creating  four  millions  of  life-annuities  at  ten 
per  cent,  on  one  head  and  at  eight  on  two. 
Nevertheless  let  us  hope  for  peace. 

Present  my  respectful  regards  to  Mad. 
Garrick.  Receive  Mad.  Monnet's  compliments 
and  the  assurance  of  the  sincere  attachment 
with  which  I  am,  my  friend, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

MONNET. 

At  SoissoNS,  RUE  St.  Leger,  this  Dec.  Uh,  1778. 

To  this  letter  Monnet  received  no  reply;  it 
must  have  reached  Garrick  when  he  was  already 
ailing  of  the  illness  which  was  to  carry  him  off. 
He  died  on  January  20th,  1779 ;  and  amongst  all 
his  large  circle  of  acquaintances  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  one  who  felt  more  pain  at  this  loss  than 
Jean  Monnet,  his  first  and  most  faithful  Prench 
friend. 

^  A  brother  of  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Louis  XV. 
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Thus  Garrick's  relations  with  his  friends  across 
the  water  occupy  only  a  modest  place  in  the 
history  of  his  busy  life ;  hut  they  do  not  fail  to 
throw  light  on  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries,  and  on  the  character  of  Garrick  him- 
self. Abroad,  as  at  home,  we  have  found  him 
the  man  of  the  world,  sparkling  and  elegant, 
delighting  in  the  society  of  wits  and  of  thinkers ; 
the  man  of  heart,  affectionate  and  obliging ;  the 
great  actor,  admired  by  all  he  met ;  and  the  poet 
and  playwright,  doing  his  best  to  maintain  a  some- 
what exaggerated  reputation.  But  why  revert  to 
any  short-comings?  The  general  impression  he 
leaves,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  that  his  character  was 
excellent  and  his  high  reputation  well  deserved. 

His  fellow-countrymen  noticed  an  increase  of 
ease  and  distinction  in  his  acting  after  his  stay  in 
France ;  and  they  attributed  this  change  to  the 
influence  of  the  French  comedians :  *'  It  was  re- 
marked by  the  most  discerning  judges  that  our 
BiOscius  had,  by  visiting  foreign  theatres,  greatly 
profited  in  his  mode  of  representation  :  they  ob- 
served that  his  action,  though  always  spirited 
and  proper,  was  become  easy  and  unrestrained, 
that  his  deportment  Avas  more  graceful,  and  his 
manner  more  elegant ;  that  he  did  not  now  appear 
so  solicitous  for  applause  as  to  disturb  his  own 
feelings  and  lessen  the  pleasure  of  the  audience ; 
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that  he  had  entirely  dropt  that  anxious  exertion 
at  the  close  of  a  speech,  both  in  look  and  be- 
haviour, which  is  called  by  the  comedians  a  clap- 
trap. That  there  was  certainly  an  alteration  as 
well  as  improvement  in  his  style  of  acting  was 
noticed  by  the  spectators  in  general."  ^ 

That  Garrick  was  at  his  best  as  an  actor  during 
the  ten  years  that  intervened  between  his  return 
from  abroad  and  his  retirement  from  the  stage 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  was  only  natural : 
long  experience  had  helped  him  to  tone  down  that 
superabundance  of  energy  which  we  have  marked 
as  his  chief  defect ;  the  consecration  of  his  talent, 
by  the  universal  applause  of  Erench  and  Italian 
society,  had  made  him  sure  of  his  effects  and  calm 
in  his  manner  of  producing  them.  Eoreign  travel 
had  then  been  most  useful ;  but  let  us  beware  of 
falling  into  Davies's  error  and  ascribing  this  in- 
crease of  ease  to  a  positive  Erench  influence. 
Could  Le  Kain,  Mole,  or  Clairon  help  to  make 
Garrick  more  natural  ?  As  to  Preville,  the  most 
realistic  of  all  the  Erench  actors  of  the  day,  he 
confessed  that  the  English  visitor  was  his  master. 
In  truth,  Erench  influence  here  was  negative  :  the 
bombastic  style  he  had  seen  at  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise  made  Garrick  realize  all  the  horror  of 
excess  and  of  attitudinizing,  and  cured  him  for 
ever  of  exaggeration,  "anxious  exertion,"  and 
*'  clap-trap." 

As  we  have  seen,  Erance  may  more  properly 
claim  to  have  taught  him  the  value  of  artistic 
mounting  and  to  have  given  him  the  taste  for 
rich  and  picturesque  scenery ;  but,  in  imitating 
the  splendours  he  had  seen  abroad,  he  was  led 
much  more  by  a  desire  of  astonishing  and  attract- 
ing the  public  than  by  any  solicitude  for  realism 
and  propriety.     Whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the 

^  Davies,  Z^/(^,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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Channel,  his  friends,  Madame  Favart  and  Mile 
Clairon,  Le  Kain  and  Caillot  were  initiating  a 
movement  in  favour  of  simplicity  and  authen- 
ticity in  costume,  Garrick  continued  to  follow 
the  conventions  of  his  youth.  It  is  true  that  at 
London,  as  at  Paris,  the  great  hooped  petticoats 
of  the  ladies  and  the  sepulchral  plumes  of  the 
men  tended  to  disappear,  but  Garrick  did  nothing 
to  encourage  the  movement  in  favour  of  historical 
or  local  truth.  Till  the  end  of  his  career  he 
continued  to  play  Macbeth  in  the  costume  of 
an  eighteenth-century  general,  and  he  left  to  his 
friend  Macklin  the  honour  of  initiating  a  more 
reasonable  style  of  dress/ 

Direct  evidence  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
Garrick  on  the  French  actors  he  had  met,  and  on 
French  dramatic  art,  is  to  a  great  extent  wanting.^ 
But  it  is  here  that  our  essay,  by  marking  the 
points  of  contact  between  Garrick  and  French 
society  of  the  time,  and  by  bringing  together  many 
scattered  details,  has  its  utility. 

We  have  met,  amongst  the  actor's  friends, 
writers  of  a  certain  school  and  tendency :  the 
authors  of  Le  Fere  de  Famille,  of  JEJtigenie,  of 
Le  Fahricant  de  Londres^  and  of  Le  Comte  de 
Comminge   respectively.      We    have    seen    them 

1  We  quote  part  of  a  letter  published  in  The  Public  Intelligencer 
in  1769  :  "  The  last  dress  in  which  you  played  Macbeth  was  that  of 
a  modern  fine  gentleman  ;  so  that  when  you  came  among  the  witches 
in  the  Fourth  Act,  you  looked  like  a  Beau,  who  had  unfortunately 
slipped  his  foot  and  tumbled  into  a  Night  Cellar,  where  a  Parcel  of 
old  Women  were  boiling  Tripe  for  their  supper.  The  very  door  in 
the  rock  by  which  you  enter,  like  the  Gates  of  Hell  in  Milton,  ought 
to  fly  open 

*'  'With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
.  .  .  and  on  its  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder,' 
I  am  convinced  that  a  greater  Dignity  of  Habit,  and  a  little  more 
attention  to  Decorations  would  effectually  enhance  the  terrors  of 
this  powerful  scene." 

/  Not  entirely  ;  Caillot^  as  we  have  seen,  declared  himself  a 
disciple  of  Garrick's  ;  Preville's  attitude  towards  him  was  that  of 
a  pupil  to  a  master. 
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discuss  their  theories  with  him,  read  him  their 
plays,  even  ofPer  them  to  him  for  the  London 
stage.  There  was  then — or,  at  all  events,  these 
writers  believed  there  was — a  certain  sympathy 
between  their  aspirations  and  his.  Diderot  found 
in  Garrick's  style  an  argument  in  favour  of  his 
own  ideas  on  the  comedian's  art ;  he  was  delighted 
to  meet  with  an  actor  capable  of  translating  into 
gestures  the  slightest  intention  of  the  playwright. 
Others,  like  d'Arnaud,  were  struck  by  the  tragic 
force  of  the  scenes  he  played  in  the  Parisian 
salons.  Now,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  few 
of  the  spectators  at  these  private  recitals  under- 
stood English ;  and  that  is  why  the  actor  was 
obliged  to  employ  the  strongest  and  most  affecting 
pictures  in  his  repertory  (for  example,  the  oft- 
represented  Dagger-scene  from  Macbeth).  More- 
over, to  make  their  meaning  yet  plainer,  he  had 
to  emphasize  his  mimical  translation  and  find  for 
each  movement  of  the  conscience  a  visible  symbol : 
thus  he  magnified  the  different  passions  so  as  to 
make  them  plain  to  his  deaf  audience.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  Garrick  exercised  an  evil  influence 
on  a  school  of  authors  indifferently  artistic,^ 
already  inclined  to  overload  their  canvas  and  to 
neglect  psychology  in  favour  of  empty  action. 
One  may  say  that  he  helped  to  urge  the  drame 
bourgeois  down  the  natural  slope  which  was  to 
carry  it  into  the  excesses  of  melodrama.^ 

His  influence  on  the  actors  who  played  in  these 

^  Can  one  say  that  there  was  any  true  artist  in  the  group  sur- 
rounding Diderot,  save,  perhaps,  Sedaine  ? 

'  Fugenie  (1767),  Beverley  (1768),  L  Orphelin  anglais  (1769),  mark 
an  increase  in  emphasis  and  pathos,  which  culminated  in  D'Arnaud's 
gloomy  dramas.  In  Kousseau's  Pygmalion  (1775),  and  Larive's 
Pyrame  et  Thishd  (1783),  etc.,  music  underlines  the  situations.  Thus 
we  pass  to  the  pantomimes  of  Arnould-Mussot  and  to  the  popular 
dramas,  with  their  many  incidents,  violent  eff'ects,  strongly  marked 
gestures.  Movement  becomes  everything,  and  dialogue  nothing ; 
and  thus  we  arrive  at  Pixerecourt. 
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new  pieces  was  certainly  of  the  same  nature. 
When,  in  Beverley,  Mole  lavishly  employed 
frenzied  gestures,  disconsolate  attitudes,  sudden 
starts,  and  loud  cries  interrupted  by  abrupt 
silences,  he  was  following,  unconsciously  perhaps 
(in  any  case,  he  was  far  too  vain  to  confess  to  any 
direct  imitation),  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
English  style.  To  a  dumb-show,  already  charged 
with  meaning,  he  added  horrid  shrieks  and  a  tense 
and  trembling  manner  of  declamation ;  the  result 
was,  of  course,  lamentable.  But  these  were 
Garrick's  characteristics  carried  to  the  length  of 
caricature  ;  and  although  the  English  actor  would 
have  fled  in  terror  before  the  demoniacal  howls  of 
Mole's  Hamlet,  yet  the  Frenchman  was  in  a  sense 
his  pupil.  Unfortunately,  this  inferior  player  set 
the  tone  for  the  interpreters  of  the  new  dramas ; 
and  when  a  man  of  talent,  in  whose  style  the  best 
judges  at  once  recognized  a  faithful  likeness  of 
Garrick's,  presented  himself  at  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise  he  was  refused  as  an  untimely  in- 
novator.^ 

And  so,  at  bottom,  he  was.  The  French  actors 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  assimilate  the  lesson  that 
Garrick  had  given  them,  just  as  the  French  play- 
wrights and  poets  had  not  yet  had  time  to  digest 
the  new  elements  they  had  found  in  the  pieces  of 

*  This  was  Aufresne.  "The  strongly  marked  favour  of  the 
spectators  obliged  the  Comedie  Frangaise  to  accept  him  in  its  ranks ; 
but  when  he  dared  bring  forward  a  claim  to  a  share  in  the  company 
a  regular  storm  of  protest  broke  forth,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  and 
seek  elsewhere  [chiefly  in  the  provinces,  in  Germany  and  Russia] 
that  success  which  the  jealousy  of  his  comrades  prevented  him 
from  enjoying  at  Paris.  One  of  them  justified  his  departure  thus  : 
'  That  fellow  put  us  all  out.  Either  his  way  of  acting  was  wrong 
compared  to  ours,  or  ours  was  wrong  compared  to  his.  Either  he 
or  tne  whole  Comedy  had  to  change.  It  is  hard  to  go  through 
one's  apprenticeship  a  second  time  ;  we  preferred  to  get  rid  of  him. 
The  puolic  will  be  annoyed,  but  hang  it  all ! ' "  (Lemazurier,  Gcderie 
des  acteurs  du  theatre  fran^ais,  vol.  ii.  pp.  359  sqq.  See  also  the 
letter  of  Baron  d'Holoach,  p.  311;  and  Grimm,  Correspondance, 
vol.  vi.  p.  318. 
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Shakespeare,  of  Lillo,  and  of  Moore.  The  power 
of  expression,  combined  with  a  faithful  realism, 
which  marked  the  acting  of  the  English  Roscius, 
were  not  seen  on  the  French  stage  until  the  advent 
of  Talma ;  and,  just  as  Garrick  owed  to  his  Gallic 
blood  much  of  the  vivacity  and  mimetic  force 
which  distinguished  him,  so  Talma  owed  to  Eng- 
lish influences  some  share  in  the  evolution  of  his 
tragic  talent.  "  During  his  stay  in  England," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  with  his  father,  who 
was  dentist  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  he  attended 
the  London  theatres  and  studied  the  plays  of 
Ben  Jonson,  of  Otway,  and  of  Shakespeare.  The 
latter's  pieces,  performed  in  all  their  nationality, 
began  to  impart  to  our  young  amateur  ideas  very 
different  to  those  which  had  at  first  captivated  his 
attention  in  his  own  country."  ^  But  this  resem- 
blance, which  has  often  been  remarked,  between 
Garrick  and  Talma  as  tragedians,  must  not  be 
ascribed  to  a  direct  imitation,  but  rather  to  an 
equal  eminence  of  intelligence  and  to  a  similarity 
of  education. 

Again,  Garrick's  visit  to  Erance  had  helped 
both  to  extend  and  to  consolidate  Shakespeare's 
reputation  in  that  country.  Those  who  saw  him 
act  in  the  salons  at  Paris ;  those  who,  like  Patu, 
Suard,  de  Chastellux,  the  Neckers,  and  many 
others,  travelled  to  London  and  came  back  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  English  actor,  realized,  far 
better  than  they  could  ever  have  done  by  reading 
Shakespeare  in  an  ill-understood  text  or  a  lame 
translation,  how  powerful  were  his  plays,  how 
deeply  they  penetrated  into  human  nature,  and 
with  what  poetic  beauty  they  revealed  the  working 
of  man's  heart.  They  might  still  regret  his  ignor- 
ance of  fixed  rules  and  declare  that  his  splendour 
was  barbaric,  but  they  could  no  longer  deny  him 

1  Regnault-Varin,  Memoir es  sur  Talma,  1827,  ch.  iv. 
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the  title  of  a  great  dramatic  poet.  And  so  Shake- 
speare engrossed  more  and  more  the  thoughts  of 
the  literary  world  of  Paris:  amateurs  like  de 
Chastellux  and  professionals  like  Ducis  adapted 
his  plays  for  private  or  for  puhlic  representation ; 
titled  ladies  like  the  Marquise  de  Gleon  read  and 
commented  him;  journals  and  reviews  discussed 
his  merits.  Einally,  in  1776,  came  Letourneur's 
important  translation  of  his  complete  works,  in 
twenty  octavo  volumes,  dedicated  to  the  young 
King  Louis  XVI.,  subscribed  for  by  all  the  Eoyal 
Princes  of  Prance,  by  the  King  of  England,  by 
the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  by  Erench 
ministers  and  ambassadors,  by  all  the  philo- 
sophers— Diderot  and  d'Holbach,  Saurin,  Necker, 
Turgot,  Mercier,  de  Chastellux,  and  Ducis — by 
the  University  of  Cambridge  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  by  Lord  Edgcumbe,  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton,  Mrs.  Montagu,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Garrick 
himself.^  *'  Never  did  man  of  genius  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  abyss  of  the  human  heart  nor 
better  teach  the  passions  to  speak  the  language 
of  Nature.  As  fruitful  as  Nature  herself,  he 
lavishes  on  all  his  characters  that  astonishing 
diversity  of  humour  that  she  dispenses  to  the 
individuals  she  creates.  Born  in  an  obscure 
station  and  in  a  century  still  barbarous,  he  had 
only  Nature  before  him.  He  knew  intuitively 
that  that  was  the  model  he  must  paint,  and  that 
the  secret  of  theatric  art  consisted  in  creating 
on  the  stage  men  exactly  like  those  that  come 
forth  from  her  hands ;  ...  he  descended  into  the 
huts  of  the  poor;  he  saw  humanity  there  and 
did  not  disdain  to  depict  it  in  those  vulgar  classes. 
He  seized  on  Nature  wherever  he  found  her, 
and,  without  going  beyond  the  scenes  of  ordinary 

1  There  were  more  than  eight  hundred  subscribers  in  all. 
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life,   he    explored    every    recess    of    the   human 
breast." ' 

The  success  of  this  translation  was  immense. 
Shakespeare  became  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and 
Voltaire  could  not  contain  himself  for  rage. 
"My  dear  friend,"  he  wrote  to  d'Argental,  "I 
must  tell  you  how  angry  I  am  for  the  honour  of 
our  den  ^  against  a  man  called  Tourneur,  who  is, 
I  am  told.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Library,  but 
who  does  not  seem  to  be  the  Secretary  of  good 
taste.  Have  you  read  the  two  wretched  volumes 
in  which  he  wishes  us  to  consider  Shakespeare 
as  the  only  model  of  true  tragedy?  He  calls 
him  the  God  of  the  theatre;  he  sacrifices  all 
Prench  writers,  without  exception,  to  his  Idol, 
just  as  pigs  were  sacrificed  to  Ceres ;  he  does  not 
deign  to  name  Corneille  or  Hacine,  but  these  two 
great  men  are  involved  in  the  general  proscription 
without  their  names  being  pronounced.  Already 
there  are  two  volumes  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
printed;  one  would  take  them  for  Eairing-plays 
written  two  hundred  years  ago.     That  knave  has 

*  Le  Tourneur's  edition  begins  by  a  Dedication  to  the  King,  by 
an  account  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee  organized  by  Garrick,  and  oy  a 
Life  in  134  pages.  Although  this  translation  was  more  complete  and 
more  faithful  than  that  of  La  Place,  it  was  still  far  from  perfect. 
One  is  less  surprised  at  this  when  one  reads  the  following  curious 
letter  written  in  English  by  Letourneur  to  Mrs.  Montagu  : 

"Pabis,  15  jcmvier,  1777. 

"  Madame, 

"I  shall  not  trouble  yourself  to-day  with  any  other  request 
but  with  my  humble  prayer  to  be  so  kind  as  to  order  the  inclosed 
Letter  to  M.  Catuelan  be  rendered  to  him,  if  possible,  and  if  you 
know  of  his  address  in  your  City.  There  are  two  months  and  more 
since  I  have  no  news  of  him,  and  it  wou'd  be  essential  for  me  to  get 
an  answer  from  him.  I  hope  he  kept  not  the  incognito  in  London 
for  you.  .  .  .  The  war  is  open  between  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire, 
and  the  first  has  got  many  champions  whom  I  never  sought  for ;  but 
Shakespeare  is  good  for  defending  himself.  I  am,  etc.  .  .  .  P.S. — 
M.  Franklin  is  here  much  speaking  of  the  electricity."  (Quoted 
by  R.  Huchon,  from  an  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Climenson, 
Mrs.  Montagu^  p.  26*3.) 

*  "  Le  tripot " ;  he  means  the  French  Academy. 
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found  the  way  to  get  the  King  and  Queen  and 
all  the  Royal  Family  to  subscribe  to  his  work. 
.  .  .  There  are  not  enough  insults,  FooFs  caps, 
or  pillories  in  all  France  for  such  a  scoundrel ! 
The  blood  boils  in  my  old  veins  when  I  speak  of 
him.  The  most  terrible  part  of  the  business  is 
that  the  monster  has  a  following  in  France ;  and, 
to  crown  all  these  disasters  and  horrors,  I  am 
the  man  who  was  formerly  the  first  to  speak  of 
this  Shakespeare.  I  was  the  first  to  show  to  the 
French  people  the  few  pearls  I  had  found  in  his 
enormous  dunghill :  I  did  not  expect  that  I  was 
to  help  tread  under  foot  the  crown  of  Racine 
and  of  Corneille,  to  adorn  the  brow  of  a  barbaric 
histrion." 

With  Voltaire's  other  manifestations,  his  Letters 
to  the  Academy,  his  wrath  against  Mrs.  Montagu, 
''  an  estimable  citizeness  of  London,  inspired  with 
a  pardonable  zeal  for  the  fame  of  her  country," 
we  have  not  to  deal  here.^  It  is  enough  if  we 
have  shown  that  the  presence  of  Garrick  in 
France  caused  the  smouldering  admiration  for 
Shakespeare's  works  to  burst  into  a  flame,  the 
heat  of  which  caused  that  very  mercurial  baro- 
meter at  Ferney  to  rise  to  fever-heat.  Thus 
Garrick's  literary  influence  blended  and  was  lost 
in  that  of  the  god  of  his  idolatry.  His  action 
in  this  direction  was  all  the  more  efficacious  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  too  English,  that  he  was 
not,  as  he  puts  it  himself,  bigoted  in  his  dramatic 
faith.  A  less  compromising  missionary  would  have 
irritated  those  he  desired  to  convert ;  Garrick, 
precisely  because  of  that  timidity  of  taste  which 
seems  blameable  to-day,  succeeded  in  conciliating 
the  dramatic  creeds  of  the  two  countries.  He 
drew  attention  to  qualities  that  all  could  admire  in 

^  The  reaxier  will  find  the  subject  of  the  Shakespeare- Voltaire  duel 
well  summarised  in  the  book,  already  referred  to,  oy  M.  Huchon. 
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Shakespeare;  and  he  thus  aided  to  inoculate  the 
Prench  literature  with  elements  which  were  to 
produce  the  Romantic  revival. 

Lastly,  one  may  attribute  to  Garrick  an  influ- 
ence which  extends  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
theatre.  He  was  a  point  of  contact  for  Prance 
and  England — nay,  more,  a  centre  of  admiration 
for  the  whole  of  Europe  and  a  contributory  cause 
of  that  cosmopolitanism  which  Western  nations  had 
not  conceived  of  before  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  attracted  strangers  by  his  great  reputation ;  he 
knew  how  to  win  and  retain  their  esteem  by  his 
talents,  his  personal  charm,  and  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  none  of  that  insular  standoflishness  with 
which  foreigners  often  reproach  his  countrymen. 

Among  his  friends  were  Patu,  the  xAnglomaniac, 
the  Shakespearean  enthusiast ;  de  La  Place,  who 
in  studying  English  had  forgotten  his  own  lan- 
guage; Monnet,  an  early  example  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan impresario;  Madame  Riccoboni,  who 
drew  her  inspiration  from  the  novels  of  Richardson 
and  filled  her  pages  with  English  characters  and 
scenes ;  Noverre,  ballet-master  to  all  the  Courts 
of  the  Continent ;  Grimm,  who  provided  them  all 
with  news;  d'Holbach,  proprietor  of  the  ''Cafe  de 
r Europe  "  ;  Morellet  and  Madame  Necker,  Suard 
and  Le  Texier,  and  many  others  who  were  not 
simply  Prenchmen,  but  whose  sympathies  and 
reputations  extended  widely  to  foreign  countries. 
Here,  then,  Garrick  was  what  his  birth  destined 
him  to  be — a  bond  between  Prance  and  England. 
Had  not  the  Napoleonic  wars  interrupted  that 
exchange  of  opinions  which,  in  spite  of  political 
differences,  had  not  ceased  all  through  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Garrick  might  well  have  been 
hailed  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Entente 
Cordiale ;  and,  even  as  it  is,  he  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  those  who  did  most  to  dissipate 
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the  clouds  of  prejudice  which  hid  France  from 
England  and  to  bring  about  a  parallelism  of  views 
between  Paris  and  London.^ 

*  Garrick's  name  and  reputation  have  never  disappeared  from 
French  literature.  Most  biographers  and  critics  of  Talma  have 
compared  him  to  the  English  actor.  There  is  a  curious  reference  to 
his  tomb  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  Fievee's  Lettres  sur  VAngleterre 
(Paris,  1802).  Sainte-Beuve,  Scherer,  Montegut,  Taine,  and  other 
writers  on  English  literature  have  all  mentioned  him.  More  than 
this,  it  appears  that  his  fame  has  become  legendary  in  France. 
M.  Mario  Roques,  Professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  at 
Paris,  assured  the  present  writer  that,  when  he  was  a  child,  his 
mother  used  to  threaten  that  the  English  Garrigues  would  have  him 
if  he  was  not  good.  The  threat  was  accompanied  with  a  grimace 
that  perpetuated  the  actor's  reputation  as  pantomimist. 
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THE  FRENCH  ORIGINALS  OF  CERTAIN  UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS  TRANSLATED  IN  THE  TEXT 

1.  Letter  from  M.  de  Bernage,  pr^vot  des  marchands  de 
Paris,  a  M.  Berryer,  lieutenant  de  police  (p.  Ill) : 

Sur  ce  que  vous  aviez  bien  voulu,  Monsieur,  me  faire 
rhonneur  de  me  marquer  du  dessein  qui  devoit  conduire  ici 
les  S""^  Garrick  et  Levi6,  j'ay  fait  faire  des  recherches  sans 
avoir  pu  les  decouvrir.  Vous  m'aviez  fait  esperer  de 
m'informer  de  ce  qui  pourroit  venir  a  votre  connaissance  a 
ce  sujet,  et  j'ay  lieu  de  croire  que  vous  n'en  avez  rien  appris ; 
m&isje  sgais  a  rien  pouvoir  douter,  qiCun  de  7ios  danseurs 
nommc  Devisse,  qui  est  parti furtivement  dans  le  mois  d'aoust 
de  Vannee  derniere^  et  passe  en  Angleterre^  est  actuellement 
a  Paris.  Un  de  nos  acteurs  a  assur^  I'avoir  vu  et  luy  avoir 
parl6  dans  cette  ville  depuis  quelques  jours,  et  j'ay  lieu  de 
croire  que  I'objet  de  son  voyage,  pour  lequel  il  avait  employe 
aupr^s  de  moi  quelques  sollicitations  sous  pretexte  d'affaires, 
est  d'ayder  par  sa  connaissance  les  demarches  que  pourront 
faire  les  S'^  Garrick  et  Levi6  pour  d^baucher  quelques-uns 
de  nos  acteurs  et  actrices,  et  les  emmener  avec  eux  ;  peut- 
etre  a-t-il  d^ja  pris  ses  mesures  pour  y  r^ussir. 

J'espere,  Monsieur,  qu'independamment  de  ces  raisons, 
sa  contravention  aux  Reglements  et  ordonnances  du  Roy 
vous  d^terminera  a  donner  des  ordres  pour  le  faire  arrester 
et  conduire  aujort  V  Eve  que,  M.  le  due  de  Gesvres,  auquel 
j'en  ay  rendu  compte  pense  comme  moy,  et  M.  d'Argenson 
I'approuvera.  C'est  un  exemple  veritablement  essentiel  ; 
premi^rement,  pour  contenir  nos  acteurs  et  actrices  et  assurer 
le  service  public ;  secondement,  pour  prevenir  les  mauvaises 
intentions  du  S'"  Devisse  et  les  manoeuvres  de  ces  strangers. 

Je  vous  supplie  d'etre  toujours  persuade  de  I'attache- 
ment  et  du  respect  avec  lequel  j'ay  I'honneur  d'etre,  Monsieur, 
votre  tr^s  humble  et  tr^s  ob^issant  serviteur, 

De  Beknage. 
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2.  Letter  from  M.  Le  Kain  (p.  255)  : 

Paris,  6  mars,  1773. 

Si  j'ai  demenre  si  longtemps  sans  vons  ecrire,  mon  cher 
Garrick,  ce  n'est  pas  que  votre  personne  me  soit  moins 
ch^re  et  que  votre  amiti^  me  soit  moins  precieuse  ;  mais  je 
vous  avouerai  naivement  que  j'aime  trop  mes  amis  pour  les 
fatiguer  de  lettres  et  de  recommandations.  II  me  soffit  que 
la  voix  publique  m'instruise'  de  leur  6tat  et  de  leur  ceU- 
hntL  Je  romps  cependant  le  silence,  mon  cher  ami,  en 
faveur  de  M""  Besdel,  maitre  de  langue  fran(?aise,  latine, 
italienne  et  allemande ;  c'est  un  homme  dont  les  moeurs 
sont  aussi  douces  que  son  caractere  porte  de  franchise  et 
d'honn^tete.  II  est  rempli  de  connaissances  et  d'erudition  ; 
bon  pere,  bon  mari,  bon  ami,  en  un  mot  digne  qu'un  homme 
de  votre  m6rite  lui  accorde  son  estime  et  son  amiti^.  Je 
sais  que  le  caractere  anglais  n'est  pas  de  s'engouer  du 
premier  coup  d'oeil ;  aussi,  mon  cher  Garrick,  regarderais- 
je  comme  I'^v^nement  le  plus  heureux  pour  lui  que  vous 
voulussiez  bien  lui  permettre  de  vous  voir  dans  vos  moments 
de  loisir,  de  vous  cultiver  et  de  vous  demander  pour  toute 
grdce  de  lui  procurer  des  eleves  pour  les  diff^rentes  langues 
qu'il  enseigne  par  la  methode  la  plus  simple  et  partant  celle 
qui  s'ecarte  le  plus  de  cette  route  metaphysique  qui  jette 
plus  d'obscurit^  dans  les  idees  qu'elle  n'y  porte  de  vraies 
lumi^res. 

Vous  avez  accueilli  avec  tant  de  bont6  tous  ceux  qui  ont 
sollicit^  ma  recommandation  aupres  de  vous  que  j'ai  lieu  de 
me  flatter  que  vous  voudrez  bien  user  de  la  meme  indulgence 
envers  M.  Besdel,  qui  le  merite  a  tous  ^gards. 

Adieu,  mon  cher  Garrick ;  daignez  vous  ressouvenir 
encore  quelques  fois  de  celui  qui  s'estime  heureux  de  vous 
connaitre  et  d'applaudir  avec  toute  I'Europe  aux  talents 
^minents  que  la  nature  vous  a  donnas.  Je  vous  embrasse 
du  meilleur  de  mon  coeur,  vous  et  votre  aimable  femme  ; 
et  suis  k  vous  avec  les  sentiments  du  plus  tendre 
attachement. 

Le  Kain. 

Je  n'ose  me  flatter  que  Monsieur  Garrick  puisse  c^der 
k  mon  instance  particuli^re ;  je  me  joins  h  M.  Le  Kain  pour 
I'int^resser  en  faveur  du  sujet  et  lui  en  garderai  une  sincere 
reconnaissance.  Je  le  prie  d'agr^er  les  sentiments  de  la 
plus  parfaite  estime  dont  je  suis  rempli  pour  lui. 

DUMESNIL. 
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3.  Letter  from  M.  de  Belloy  (p.  284)  : 

A  PiLRlS,  le  30  avril,  1773. 

Lorsque  j'ai  regu,  Monsieur,  votre  r^ponse  et  mon 
manuscrit,  on  s'occupait  de  repr^senter  Pierre  le  Cruel  k 
Bordeaux :  et  j'ai  diflP^r^  de  vous  6crire,  jusqu'^  ce  que  je 
fusse  inform^  du  succ^s.  II  a  6t6  des  plus  heureux ;  je  puis 
m^me  dire,  plus  ^clatant  que  je  ne  pouvais  le  d6sirer. 
L'opinion  d'un  public  impartial  confirme  celle  que  vous 
aviez  de  cette  trag^die.  Vous  savez  qu'Edouard  fnt  ador6 
dans  Bordeaux,  oti  il  fit  une  longue  r&idence ;  sa  m^moire 
y  est  ch^rie  et  r^v^r^e.  C'est  1^  qu'il  rendit  la  libertd  k  Du 
Guesclin  ;  c'est  1^  que  Pierre  le  Cruel  vint  I'implorer ;  et 
mon  ouvrage,  oii  ces  traits  sont  rappel^s,  a  dA  faire  en  cette 
ville  rimpression  que  ferait  h,  Londres  le  r^cit  de  la  bataille 
de  Poictiers  et  la  representation  de  la  captivity  de  notre 
bon  roi  Jean.  Je  connais  comme  vous.  Monsieur,  que  cette 
derni^re  epoque  est  celle  oil  les  Anglais  voudraient  qu'on 
leur  retraQ^t  le  Prince  noir ;  mais  vous  aimez  trop  votre 
patrie  pour  penser  que  je  fusse  capable  de  sacrifier  la 
mienne,  en  la  pr^sentant  sur  le  theatre  dans  I'^tat  d'opprobre 
et  d'humiliation  oti  elle  fut  plong^e  pendant  quelques  ann^es 
d'infortune.  Vous  vous  souviendrez  que,  dans  ma  premiere 
lettre,  je  vous  observai  la  crainte  oti  j'^tais  que  les  victoires 
d'Edouard  en  Espagne  ne  parussent  pas  tr?s  int^ressantes 
aux  Anglais  ;  c'est  mSme  par  ce  motif  que  je  ne  vous 
envoyai  pas  mon  manuscrit  dans  le  premier  paquet,  voulant 
savoir  d'abord  ce  que  vous  pensiez  au  sujet  de  la  pi^ce.  Au 
reste,  je  ne  vous  ai  pas  moins  d'obligation  de  la  bonne 
volont^  que  vous  m'avez  t^moign^e  et  dont  je  profiterai 
peut-etre  mieux  par  la  suite.  Je  ch^ris  cette  occasion  que 
j'ai  eue  de  vous  montrer  toute  ma  confiance,  toute  mon 
estime  et  de  recevoir  quelques  marques  du  retour  dont  vous 
m'honorez.  Je  suis  et  serai  toujours  avec  les  mSmes 
sentiments,  Monsieur, 

Votre  tr^s  humble  et  tr^s  obMssant  serviteur, 

De  Bblloy. 

4.  Letter  from  Cailhava  d'Estandoux  (p.  287)  : 

Monsieur, 

Je  suis  extr^mement  flatte  d'apprendre  que  vous 
avez  toujours  quelque  amiti6  pour  moi  et  que  vous  voulez  bien 
con  tinner  h  m'endonner  des  preuves  en  m'^crivantde  temps 
en  temps ;  les  conversations  qu'on  a  avec  les  grands  hommes 

26 
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^tendent  les  lami^res,  agrandissent  Tame  et  flattent  ramour- 
propre. 

Vous  avez  la  bont^  de  me  demander  si  j'ai  sujet  de  me 
plaindre  des  comMiens,  et  vons  m'exhortez  k  vous  ouvrir 
mon  cceur.  Je  vais  vons  le  d6couvrir  en  entier  et  vons  y 
verrez  la  jnste  indignation  qn'il  ressent.  D^s  que  les 
comMiens  eurent  re(?u  avec  acclamation  mon  Tuteur  dupe, 
je  fus  chez  Mole.  Je  le  priai  de  vouloir  bien  se  charger 
d'un  role  qui  n'etait  pas  digne  de  lui  mais  qu'il  embellirait 
avec  ses  talents.  Je  lui  dis  h  ce  sujet  tout  ce  qu'on  pent 
dire  de  flatteur.  II  prit  mon  role  avec  dedain,  vint  k  la 
premiere  r^p^tition,  me  persifla  sur  chaque  phrase  au 
premier  acte,  courut  apres  un  chat  pendant  le  second, 
demanda  au  troisi^me  s'il  6tait  Tamant  de  la  jeune  ou  de  la 
vieille  femme,  protestant  qu'il  n'y  avait  rien  dans  la  pi^ce 
qui  pent  [sic]  le  lui  faire  comprendre,  s'endormit  au 
quatrieme,  ne  se  r^veilla  au  cinqui^me  que  pour  lire  les 
apart^  au  lieu  de  lire  son  r6le,  finit  par  dire  qu'il  ne 
voulait  pas  jouer  dans  une  mauvaise  pi^ce  et  exhorta  ses 
camarades  h  ne  pas  la  repr^senter.  On  tint  effectivement 
une  assembl^e  h  ce  sujet  ou  il  fut  d6cid6  que  pnisqu'on  avait 
rcQu  une  mauvaise  pi^ce  il  fallait  la  jouer.  M0I6  dit  pub- 
liquement  partout  qu'il  allait  faire  le  beau  Leandre,  qui  est 
un  personnage  de  nos  parades. 

On  joua  la  pi^ce  sans  prendre  la  peine  de  I'^tudier, 
personne  ne  savait  ses  roles,  h  I'exception  de  Pr^ville  qui 
joua  comme  un  dieu.  La  pi^ce  reussit  a  la  ville  et  encore 
mieux  k  la  Cour.  M0I6,  indign^  du  succ^s,  ceda  son  rdle  h 
Yenel  qui  d^butait  dans  ces  temps-l&,  sans  en  parler  ni  k 
moi  ni  k  ses  camarades.  II  fut  d^cid^  alors  que  ma  pi^ce 
resterait  au  thMtre  et  qu'on  la  reprendrait  dans  un  temps 
favorable,  puisqu'elle  avait  6te  donn^e  dans  le  plus  mauvais 
temps  de  Fannie.  Cependant,  on  a  repris  quatre  pieces  qui 
avaient  ^t6  joules  apr^s  la  mienne,  et  Ton  ne  vent  pas 
absolument  me  ressusciter  dans  I'esprit  du  public.  Ce 
qu'il  y  a  de  plus  cruel  pour  moi,  c'est  que  Pr6 ville,  qui 
de  Taveu  de  tons  ses  camarades  et  du  public,  n'a  jamais 
jou6  dans  ancune  pi^ce  comme  dans  la  mienne,  lui  que  j'ai 
^tudi6,  lui  dans  I'dme  de  qui  j'ai  toujours  cherch6  k  lire  pour 
le  mettre  en  situation,  lui  k  qui  j'ai  toujours  fait  ma  cour 
comme  on  doit  la  faire  k  un  grand  homme,  c'est-^-dire,  en 
tachant  de  la  faire  Fame  de  toutes  mes  pieces — eh  bien  I 
croiriez-vous  qu'il  ne  fait  aucune  d-marche  pour  moi  dans 
cette  occasion  ? 
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Mes  ennemis,  qui  ne  me  pardonneront  jamais  d'avoir 
r^ussi  dans  une  piSce  qu'ils  avaient  condamn^e,  m'ont  fait 
refuser  quatre  comedies  tout  de  suite.  Je  ne  me  suis  pas 
rebuts,  j'en  ai  fait  une  cinqui^me.  Je  la  lus  a  Pr^ville, 
k  sa  femme,  k  Belcour,  k  plusieur  gens  de  lettres  qui  se 
recri^rent  tous  sur  sa  beaute.  Elle  fut  cependant  refus^e  le 
lendemain  tout  d'une  voix  et  Ta  ete  deux  fois  depuis 
ce  temps-1^.  Cependant,  tant  de  personnes  ont  cri6  k 
I'injustice  qu'on  Ta  enfin  re(?ue,  mais  je  gagerai  bien  qu'elle 
ne  sera  jamais  jou^e.  Je  ne  vous  donne  1^,  Monsieur, 
qu'un  petit  ^cliantillon  des  horreurs  que  j'ai  essuy^es.  Kien 
n'est  plus  afFreux,  surtout  pour  moi,  qui  suis  k  Paris  malgr6 
mes  parents  et  qui  suis  poss^d^  du  d^mon  de  la  comMie. 
Je  suis  au  desespoir  I  N'est-il  pas  bien  malheureux  que  je 
sois  oblige  d'abandonner  une  carri^re  qui  me  cotte  ma 
fortune  et  ma  jeunesse  ? 

C*est  pour  y  tenir  encore  que  j'ai  entrepris  Touvrage 
dont  je  vous  ai  parl6  dans  ma  derniere  lettre.  Je  suis 
enchants  que  le  plan  vous  plaise ;  j  e  compte  sur  vos  bont^s 
pour  le  remplir.  Comme  il  ne  doit  paraitre  que  Thiver 
prochain,  vous  aurez  le  temps  de  me  faire  passer  vos 
remarques  et  vos  ouvrages ;  je  les  attends  avec  la  plus 
grande  impatience.  Je  n'entends  pas  I'anglais,  mais  j'ai 
des  amis  qui  le  savent  parfaitement.  J'esp^re  que  vous 
voudrez  bien  m'indiquer  ce  que  votre  theatre  a  d'inf^rieur 
[et]  de  sup^rieur  au  n6tre  et  des  exemples  de  tout  cela, 
avec  une  note  des  pieces  qui  sont  imit6es  des  nCtres  et 
des  morceaux  qui  sont  mieux  ou  plus  mal. 

Apr^s  vous  avoir  ennuy6  de  mes  querelles  avec  la 
Comedie,  il  est  tr^s  juste  de  vous  en  donner  des  nouvelles 
plus  g^nerales.  Je  la  crois  totalement  perdue,  et  je  ne 
suis  pas  le  seul.  Le  moyen  que  cela  puisse  etre  autrement 
tant  que  la  cabal e  seule  fera  recevoir  ou  renvoyer  un 
acteur  et  distribuera  les  recompenses  et  les  r6les  ?  On  ne 
cherche  personne  pour  doubler  Le  Kain  et  nous  avons 
pr^sentement  quatre  soubrettes,  M"®  Belcour,  M"®  Lusy, 
M"®  Fare,  et  M"^  du  Gazon  qui  vient  d'etre  regue  k  la 
place  de  M""®  Le  Kain,  qui  s'est  retiree.  La  soeur  de  cette 
M"*  du  Gazon,  qui  est  marine  avec  le  fr^re  de  Yestris, 
danseur  de  I'Op^ra,  et  qui  6tait  la  maitresse  d'un  prince 
d'Allemagne  va  d^buter  dans  les  rOles  de  princesse  et  est 
d^ik  regue  k  part,  sans  savoir  si  elle  est  bonne.  Enfin, 
toute  va  si  mal  que  les  mis6rables  com^diens  de  province, 
loin  de  briguer,  comme  autrefois,  un  ordre  de  d6but  pour 
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Paris,  craignent  d'y  ^tre  appeles.  Nous  en  avons  nn 
exemple  tout  recent.  M''  de  Richelieu  a  envoy^  un  ordre 
a  une  actrice  de  Toulouse,  qui  n'est  venue  ici  que  pour  le 
prier  en  grace  de  ne  pas  la  faire  d^buter.  Elle  a  choisi 
pour  rdle  de  d^but  I'amoureuse  dans  Les  Menecmes  oti  il 
n'y  a  pas  douze  vers  a  dire,  et  est  partie  le  lendemain. 
Venel,  dont  vous  me  demandez  des  nouvelles,  est  un  clerc 
de  procureur  mis  au  theatre  par  Preville  et  entretenu  par 
M"®  Lusy.  II  s'est  fait  applaudir  pendant  la  maladie  de 
Mol^,  qui  ne  le  lui  pardonnera  jamais.  Mole  a  quitte 
Mad®  Pr^ville,  qui  a  ^te  a  toute  extr^mite  de  desespoir. 
Son  mari  Ta  reprise  ;  ils  vivent  assez  decemment  ensemble. 
On  dit  toujours  de  temps  en  temps  que  M"^  Clairon  rentrera. 
Grandval  s'est  retire ;  le  due  d'Orleans  I'a  nomme  intendant 
de  ses  menus  plaisirs  et  lui  donne  deux  mille  ^cus  d'ap- 
})ointements.  Voila  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  nouveau  dans  un 
pays  oil  les  faiseurs  de  feuilles  ne  font  pas  autant  de  bruit 
que  dans  le  votre.  Adieu,  Monsieur ;  conservez-moi,  de 
grace,  votre  amitie,  et  je  s§rai  toujours,  avec  toute  la 
reconnaissance  possible,  votre  tres  humble  serviteur, 

Cailhava. 
Permettez  que  j 'assure  M^®  de  mes  respects. 

A  Paeis,  de  l'H6tel  du  Cornet  d'ob, 
Rue  Ste  Marqubbite,  F.S.G. 

5.  Letter  from  Madame  Necker  (p.  344) : 

Je  pourrai  done  dire  a  mes  amis  :  je  Tai  vu  cet  homme 
unique  ;  cet  homme,  I'admiration  de  toute  TEurope  et  les 
delices  de  ses  amis  ;  le  voila  tel  qu'il  ^tait,  mais  le  peintre 
n'a  saisi  qu'un  moment  et  j'en  ai  grav6  mille  dans  ma  t^te 
et  dans  mon  coeur.  J'ajouterai :  c'est  h  lui  que  je  dois 
cette  sublime  estampe;  il  m'honorait  de  ses  bont^s  et  de 
son  amitie ;  et  si  j'ai  vers6  des  torrents  de  larmes  quand 
il  jouait  Hamlet  et  Lear^  j'en  ai  vers6  de  plus  abondantes 
encore  en  me  s6parant  de  lui  et  de  sa  charmante  compagne ; 
leur  douce  image  se  joindra  h>  jamais  h  tons  mes  sentiments. 
Je  ne  ferai  plus  de  voyage ;  j'ai  observe  les  moeurs  de  tons 
les  hommes  dans  le  jeu  de  Monsieur  Garrick  et  j'ai  plus 
fait  de  d^couvertes  sur  le  cceur  humain  que  si  j'avais  par- 
couru  I'Europe  enti^re.  Je  sais  bien  du  moins  que  je  n'y 
aurais  rien  trouv^  d'aussi  digne  d'admiration,  de  respect  et 
d'attachement  que  Monsieur  et  Madame  Garrick,  k  qui  je 
pr6sente  mes  plus  tendres  hommages. 
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6.  Three  letters  from  Jean  Monnet  (pp.  396  to  402) : 

Mon  ami,  je^  trouve  un  moment  pour  vous  ecrire.  J'en 
profite  pour  vous  r^it^rer  le  regret  que  j'ai  de  vous  quitter, 
ainsi  que  Mad.  Garrick;  mais  Tespoir  de  vous  revoir 
bient6t.  Tun  et  I'autre,  me  console.  Tachez  que  ce  soit 
Tann^e  prochaine;  celle  d'apr^s,  je  reviendrai  en  Angle- 
terre.  Je  pars  absolument  demain  pour  Paris.  Sitot  que 
j'y  serai,  je  ferai  vos  commissions  ;  et  pen  de  temps  apres 
je  vous  donnerai  de  mes  nouvelles.  Dans  une  note  que 
vous  m'avez  envoyee,  il  y  a :  qu'il  faut  que  les  manchettes 
soient  de  dentelle.  J'ai  toujours  compris  que  Madame 
Garrick  voulait  de  la  chenille  pour  I'hiver,  et  une  garniture 
de  dentelle  de  hazard,  quand  je  la  trouverais  bon  compte. 
Qu'elle  n'ait  point  d'inqui^tude  ;  elle  m'a  donn6  des  notes 
qui  me  mettront  a  portee  de  la  servir  k  son  gvL 

Dimanche  dernier  a  onze  heures  du  soir,  le  grand 
chevalier  vint  m'inviter  pour  diner  hier  avec  le  due  d'York. 
Ce  diner  s'est  assez  bien  pass6.  Je  suis  encore  oblige  de 
diner  aujourd'hui  avec  le  meme  monde.  Yous  voyez,  mon 
ami,  que  je  ne  frequente  pas  de  la  canaille  I  Le  grand 
chevalier  nous  a  fait  voir  le  tombeau  de  Mahomet  et  le 
sceptre  magique  :  c'est  un  rare  corps  que  ce  chevalier, 

]VP  George  Garrick  m'a  presente  ce  matin  un  capuchon ; 
c'est  une  galanterie  de  Mad.  Garrick,  dont  je  la  remercie. 
Yous  savez  combien  je  vous  aime  tons  deux  et  combien  je 
suis  votre  serviteur. 

Monnet. 

Bien  des  compliments,  je  vous  prie,  a  Mad.  votre 
compagne — ce  mardi  matin. 


24  aoiit,  1775. 

Mon  Ami, 

J'ai  re<?u  vos  deux  lettres,  I'une  datee  du  8  de  ce 
mois  et  I'autre  du  7.  La  derni^re  m'a  ^te  remise  par 
M""  Jacquet  Droz,  qui  est'  combl6  de  I'accueil  favorable  que 
vous  lui  avez  fait.  Je  vous  remercie  de  votre  jolie  chaine  ; 
Polichinelle  ne  I'aura  pas.  Tout  ce  qui  vient  de  votre 
maison  m'est  cher  ;  je  porte  encore  une  robe  de  chambre 
de  laine  en  capuchon  dont  M.^^  Garrick,  en  partant  de 
Londres,  me  fit  present. 

J'ai    decouvert    avec    peine    ce     M.    d'Hannetaire    de 
Bruxelles.     II  n'a  point  connu  le  jeune  homme  dont  vous 
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parlez  dans  voire  lettre,  encore  moins  re(?u  la  medaille. 
A  la  v^rite  il  6tait  6tonn6  qu'nn  grand  homme  comme  vous, 
la  gloire  du  theatre,  n'eiit  pas  r^pondu  a  sa  lettre  et  k 
renvoi  qu'il  vons  avait  fait  de  son  livre.  Je  n'ai  pas  besoin 
de  vons  dire  le  Path^tique  et  I'Eloqnence  qne  j'ai  employes 
ponr  vons  jnstifier.  Vons  sanrez  senlement  qne  cet  homme 
etait  baign^  de  larmes  de  la  veneration  qn'il  a  ponr  vons, 
et  de  la  joie  qne  Ini  a  cans^e  votre  sonvenir.  II  doit  me 
remettre  sons  qnelqnes  jonrs  nn  exemplaire  d'nne  Edition 
nonvelle  qn'il  vient  de  faire  faire  de  son  onvrage,  ponr  vons 
Tenvoyer.  Ne  I'onbliez  pas  ponr  votre  medaille.  Je  vons 
remercie  ponr  celles  qne  vons  m'avez  fait  remettre  par 
M'"  Jacqnet  Droz,  nne  en  argent  et  I'antre  en  cnivre.  Je 
pr^f^re  la  derni6re  ponr  la  ressemblance  et  le  m^rite  de 
Tartiste.  L'idee  en  est  ingeniense.  Je  devais  I'avoir  des 
premiers,  ponr  I'int^ret  qne  je  prends  dans  votre  amitie 
et  a  votre  gloire.  Vons  m^ritez  ce  reproche  de  ma  part ; 
recevez-en  anssi  d'nn  M""  de  Villenenve,  directenr  de  la 
com^die  de  Strasbonrg.  II  etait  chez  moi  il  y  a  nne  henre ; 
sa  fille,  bien  elev^e,  ag^e  de  18  ans,  vient  de  d^bnter  anx 
Italiens  dans  les  operas  bonffons  avec  le  pins  grand  sneers. 
Ce  sont  d'honnetes  gens.  11  dit  vons  avoir  fait  politesse 
dans  son  domaine.  Vons  Ini  aviez  promis  nn  de  vos 
portraits  en  estampe,  qn'il  n'a  point  regn.  Ponr  votre 
justification,  je  I'ai  associe  h  I'aventnre  de  M'*  d'Hannetaire 
en  Ini  promettant  de  vons  faire  part  de  son  grief  centre 
vons.  .  .  .  Recevez  les  assnrances  de  I'amiti^  de  Mad. 
Monnet  et  de  son  vienx  mari,  et  ne  nons  onbliez  pas  anpr^s 
de  Mad.  Garrick. 

Monnet. 


MoN  Ami, 

Pendant  qnelqne  temps  j'ai  cesse  de  vons  ecrire, 
mais  je  n'ai  pas  cess6  de  vons  aimer  et  de  me  rappeler 
sonvent  avec  plaisir  les  prenves  de  votre  amitie.  J'ai  en  de 
vos  nonvelles  par  des  Anglais  qne  j'ai  vns  a  Paris,  et  tout 
nonvellement  de  Londres  par  M"*  Thornhill.  Je  serais  fort 
aise  de  savoir  par  vons-meme  comment  va  votre  sant^,  a 
laqnelle  je  m'interesse  fortement.  Ponr  moi,  je  n'ai  rien  a 
d^sirer  k  cet  egard ;  snrtont  depnis  dix-hnit  mois  qne  j'ai 
pris  le  parti  de  m'arranger  ponr  passer  tons  les  6t^s  h  Paris 
et  le  reste  de  I'ann^e  k  Soissons,  petite  ville  a  60  milles  de 
la  capitalle  et  tr^s  agr^able  par  sa  situation  et  la  tranquillity 
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dont  on  y  jouit.  J'ai  fait  racqnisition  d'une  petite  maison, 
neuve,  propre  et  commode,  od  il  y  a  nn  petit  appartement 
meuble  k  I'anglaise  ponr  recevoir  les  bons  amis  qni  auront 
la  complaiBance  de  me  venir  voir.  M.  Jacquet  Droz,  que 
V0U8  connaissez,  y  est  venu ;  et  si  Tenvie  vous  prenait  encore 
une  fois  de  venir  en  France,  je  vous  presserais  vivement  de 
me  faire  une  visite. 

Depuis  un  an  des  ^venements  facheux  se  succMent  ici. 
La  guerre  avec  vous,  dont  je  suis  fach6  pour  vos  interets 
propres  ;  la  mort  de  Yoltaire,  de  Rousseau,  de  Le  Kain  et 
de  Bellecour.  Le  premier,  pouss6  par  la  sotte  gloire  de  se 
montrer  a  Paris  et  de  se  voir  couronne  sur  le  theatre  des 
comMiens  franc^ais,  y  est  venu  a  84  ans,  infirme,  pour  y 
trainer  sa  dtoepitude  et  vomir  son  sang  dans  un  lit  de 
M""  de  Villette.  .  .  .  Le  vieillard  a  laisse  de  la  fortune,  et 
quatre  mille  louis  en  or  qu'on  a  trouves  dans  son  coffre-fort 
a  Geneve.  Rousseau,  au  contraire,  pour  avoir  trop  m^pris^ 
les  richesses,  a  fait  penitence  toutesavie  et  est  mort  en  sage 
et  pauvre.  Celui-ci  avait  pour  tout  revenu  pour  lui  et  sa 
femme  1800  livres,  argent  de  France.  Le  Kain  et  Bellecour 
ont  fini  a  pen  pr^s  par  les  memes  coups,  c'est-k-dire,  par 
beaucoup  de  desordres  dans  le  moral  et  dans  le  physique. 
Le  premier  ne  sera  pas  de  si  tot  remplace ;  I'autre,  plus 
utile,  je  pense,  que  grand  com^dien,  laisse  un  grand  vide 
dans  I'emploi  qu'il  tenait  k  son  theatre. 

Nous  apprenons  par  nos  papiers  publics  qu'un  de  vos 
compatriotes  a  exp6die  le  vicomte  Du  Barry  k  coup  de 
pistolet.  Si  la  race  du  dernier  etit  6t6  extermin^e  il  y  a  dix 
ans,  la  France  en  serait  mieux,  et  Louis  XY  vivrait  encore. 
Notre  reine  se  porte  bien,  nous  attendons  de  jour  en  jour  un 
Dauphin.  Le  roi  vient  de  creer  un  6dit  portant  creation  de 
4  millions  de  rentes  viag^res  a  10  pour  cent  sur  une  tete  et 
a  huit  sur  deux.  Faisons  n^anmoins  des  voeux  pour  la 
paix. 

Presentez  mon  respectueux  attachement  a  Mad.  Garrick. 
Recevez  des  compliments  de  Mad.  Monnet  et  les  assurances 
du  veritable  attachement  avec  lequel  je  suis,  mon  ami, 

Votre  tres  humble  eerviteur, 

Monnet. 

A  SoiBBONS,  RUB  St.  Legee,  ce  4  dec.  1778. 
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Note. — TwoTGarricki- autographs.  The  first,  a  letter  to  George 
Colman,  should  probably  be  dated  1766  ;  the  original  is  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Geneva.  The  second,  a  note  in  rhyme  sent  with  some 
tickets  to  the  architect  Sandby,  comes  from  Mr.  ^roadley's  collection. 
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GARRICK  AND  THE  PLAYS  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

AlVs  Well  that  ends  Well.   Revived  by  Giffard  at  Goodman's 
Fields,  March  7,  1741. 

Played  by  Garrick  at  Drnry  Lane,  Feb.  24,  1766. 
(Garrick  did  not  act  in  it.) 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A  genuine  revival  by  Garrick  with 
new  dresses  and  scenery,  Jan.  3,  1759.  (Played  only 
six  nights  in  all.)  Prepared  for  representation  by  cuts 
only,  fairly  judicious,  made  by  Capell  and  Garrick. 

Dryden's  masterpiece.  All  for  Love,  had  always 
taken  its  place  since  the  Restoration.  It  was  this 
play  that  figured  subsequently  at  D.L.  in  1766,  1772, 
1776,  etc.,  and  not  Shakespeare's. 
As  you  Like  It.  Revived  by  Fleetwood  at  D.L.  Dec.  20, 
1740. 

Love  in  a  Forest,  by  Charles  Johnson  (D.L.  Jan.  9. 
1723)  had  taken  its  place. 

Garrick  produced  it  at  D.L.  Nov.  2,  1747;  but  did 
not  act  in  it. 
Cymbeline.    Revived  by  Theo.  Gibber  at  the  Haymarket, 
Nov.  8,  1744. 

Until  then,  D'Urfey's  Injured  Princess  (a  terrible 
mangle  of  Shakespeare)  had  taken  its  place. 

Garrick  played  it  at  D.L.  Nov.  28,  1761  ;  a  good 
alteration  and   a  great   success.   Posthumous   one  of 
Garrick's  best  parts. 
Hamlet.     Often  acted  since  the  Restoration.     First  played 
by   Garrick  at   Dublin,   1742;   in   London,  Nov.  19, 
1743. 
His  mangled  version  produced,  Dec.  18th,  1772. 
Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I     Often  acted  since  the  Restoration. 

Played  by   Garrick  (Hotspur)   at  Co  vent  Garden, 
Dec.  6,  1746. 
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Henry  IV.,  Ft.  11.     Revived  at  D.L.,  Dec.  17,  1720. 
Played  by  Garrick  (the  King)  Mar.  13,  1758. 
Henry  VIII.    Often  acted  since  the  Restoration. 

Played  at  D.L.,  Sept.  30,  1761  ;  spectacular  show, 
with  Coronation  Pageant ;  Garrick  not  in  it. 
Henry  V.    A  play  of  Lord  Orrery's  (Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
Aug.  13,  1664)  on  same  subject,  no  other  connection, 
took  its  place. 

Adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  play  by  Aaron  Hill, 
D.L.,  Dec.  5,  1723;   the  original  reduced  to  French 
taste  and  all  humorous  passages  expurgated. 
Revived  by  Giffard  at  G.R,  Nov.  26,  1735. 
Played  by  Garrick  (Chorus),  Dec.  16,  1747. 
King  John.     Revived  at  C.G.  by  Rich,  Feb.  26,  1737. 

This  revival  was  due  to  adverse  criticism  of  a  play  of 
Cibber's — Papal  Tyranny  in  the  Reign  of  King  John — 
founded  on  Shakespeare  and  finally  produced  at  C.G., 
Feb.  15,  1745. 

Played  by  Garrick  (King  John  ;  later,  Faulconbridge) 
at  D.L.,  Feb.  20,  1745. 
King  Lear.    Played  in  Tate's  mangled  version  at  Dorset 
Garden,  1681.   This  version  kept  the  stage  till  Feb.  10, 
1823  ;  Garrick  never  acted  Shakespeare's  play.     It  is 
true  the  version  of  Tate's  he  gave  in  Oct.  1756  was 
slightly  mitigated  ;  see  Genest  IV.,  p.  475. 
Macbeth.     Davenant's  alteration  held  the  stage  until  1744, 
when  the  original  version  was  supposed  to  be  revived 
by  Garrick  ;   but  this  version  still  contained  lines  by 
Middleton  and  a  "dying  speech"  added  by  Garrick 
himself 
Measure  for  Measure.    Revived  at  L.I.F.,  1720. 

Produced  by  Garrick  at  D.L.,  Feb.  22, 1755.  Garrick 
did  not  act  in  it. 
Merchant  of  Venice.   George  Granville,  Baron  Lansdowne's 
version  had  been  acted  since  1701. 

Macklin  revived  Shakespeare's  play  at  D.L.,  Feb  14, 
1741.  Though  he  reformed  the  Jew's  part,  Kitty 
Clive  continued  to  treat  Portia  in  a  farcical  style. 
Garrick  produced  the  play  (with  Macklin  in  the  title- 
role)  Sept.  15,  1747  ;  he  never  acted  in  it  himself 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Turned  into  an  opera.  The 
Fairies,  by  Garrick,  Feb.  3,  1755. 

A  version  of  the  original  play,  with  many  songs 
added,  played  during  his  absence,  Nov.  23,  1763. 
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Much  Ado  about  Nothing.    Revived  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
Feb.  9,  1721. 

Played  by  Garrick  at  D.L.,  Nov.  14,  1748;  Garrick 
played  Benedick. 
Othello.     Often  acted  since  the  Restoration. 

Played  by  Garrick  at  D.L.,  Mar.  7,  1745;  not  a 
success. 
Richard  III.  Gibber's  much  mangled  version  held  the 
stage  from  1700  ;  Garrick  never  gave  the  original  play. 
Shakespeare's  piece  was  revived  at  C.G.,Mar.  21,  1821. 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Not  played  from  March,  1662  (L.I.F.) 
till  Theo.  Gibber  revived  it,  with  alterations,  at  the 
Haymarket,  1744  ;  Otway's  Caius  Marius  had  taken 
its  place. 

Produced  by  Garrick  (Romeo),  Nov.  29,  1748. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.     Revived,  in  a  much-altered  form,  as 
Catherine  and  Fetruchio^  by  Garrick,  March  18,  1754  ; 
he  did  not  act  in  it. 
The  Tempest.   Dryden  and  Davenant's  much -altered  version 
held  the  stage  from  1667  to  1747. 

Lacy  revived  the  original  play  at  D.L.,  Jan.  31, 
1746. 

Garrick  produced  Dryden's  and  Davenant's  version, 
Dec.  26,  1747. 

Garrick  turned  it  into  an  opera,  Feb.  11,  1756. 
Finally  it  was  played  in  the  original  version  at  D.L. 
Oct.  20,  1757  ;  Garrick  did  not  act  in  it. 
Timon  of  Athens.    Produced  by  Garrick  at  D.L.,  Dec.  4, 
1771,  in  a  version  by  Love,  which  included  many  of 
Shadwell's  additions  and  some  of  his  own. 

The  real  play — or,  at  any  rate,  a  discrete  arrange- 
ment by  George  Lamb — was  played  at  D.L.,  Oct.  28, 
1816. 
Twelfth  Night.    Revived  by  Fleetwood  at  D.L.,  Jan.  1741. 
Produced   by   Garrick,   April    15,  1746  ;    he  never 
acted  in  it. 
Two  Gentlemen  of   Verona.    Revived  by   Garrick,  in  an 
altered  form  of  Victor's,  Dec.  22,  1762. 

Shakespeare's  play  produced  at  C.G.,  April  13, 1784. 
Winter^s  Tale.     Revived  by  Giffard  at  Goodman's  Fields, 
Jan.  15,  1741. 

Much  mangled  by  Garrick  and  produced,  as  Florizel 
and^Perdita,  at  D.L.,  Jan.  21,  1756.  Garrick  played 
Leontes. 
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Garrick  may  be  said  to  have  revived  six  plays  of  Shake- 
speare's :  Antony,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Macbeth,  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Two  Gentlemen,  and  Timon, 

He  altered,  or  caused  to  be  altered,  eight :  Antony  (good), 
Cymbeline  (good),  Winter^ s  Tale,  The  Shrew,  Hamlet, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Tempest. 

He  played  in  or  produced  corrupt  versions  of  four : 
Richai'd  III.,  Lear,  Tempest,  Timon. 

He  never  produced :  Comedy  of  Errors,  Coriolanus, 
Henry  VI.,  Julius  Ccesar,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  Troilu^  and  Cressida,  Pericles. 
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Anatomist   and    News   Regulator, 

The,  quoted,  64 
Angelo,  Domenico,  394  n. 
Angelo,  Henry  ;   quoted  52  ;   and 
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Anglomania,  The,  213 
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caiaea,  by  Monnet,  395 
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Baretti,  179 
Bamevelt,  314  n. 
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pared with  Garrick,  52 
du  Barry,  Vicomte,  shot,  402 
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Beaumont,  Elie  de,  317 
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Belissens,     an     actor,     letter     to 
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Bellecour,  162,  401 

de  Belloy,  and  Garrick,  281,  285; 
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de  Bemage,   L.   B.,  letter  about 

Garrick,  111 
Berryer,   Commissioner  of  Police 
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Biancolelli,     Mile.,     actress     and 

translator,  354,  366,  370  n. 
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paaaim. 
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Carmontelle,  and  Garrick,  50,  229 
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Cazotte,  318 

de  Champigny,  Colonel,  letter  to 
Garrick,  351 
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Channoveau,  Jean,  100 

Chappuzeau,  194 
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tailor,  374 
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314-316 ;  translates  Shake- 
speare, 315  ;  biography,  314 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  and  Shake- 
speare, 80  n. 
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Cibber,  Theo.,  criticism  of  Gar- 
rick, 55,  56,  76 

Clairaut,  222 

Clairon,  Mile.,  and  Sterne,  151, 
152;  and  Garrick,  110,  115, 
166,  219,  221,  238-245;  opinion 
of  Garrick  on  her,  244,  245 

Cleland,  John,  117  n. 

Clough,  Arabella,  Garrick's 
mother,  17 

Coll6,  Ch.,  Biography,  108  n.  ; 
his  Journal  quoted,  108,  109, 
225—227 

Colman,  Geo.,  177,  183;  and 
The  Clandestine  Marriage,  90, 
364  n. 

Colson,  Rev.  John,  Garrick's 
tutor,  27 

Comedie  Frangaise  in  1764,  155- 
165 

Comminge,  le  Comte  de,  192 

la  Comtesse  de,  374 

Corneille's  Melite  &t  London,  1635, 
99 

Correspondance    litter  aire    quoted, 

39,  51,  93 
Coulon,  le  pere,  193 
Cumberland,    Richard,    his    Me- 
moirs  quoted,  44  n. 


Dance     (Sir      Nathaniel      Dance 

Holland),  175,  230 
Dangeville,  Mile.,  160 
Davies,  Thomas,  Memoirs  of  the 

Life  of  David  Garrick,  5,  31  n. ; 
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47,  77 
Denis,  Ch.,  109 
Descombes,   Mme.  ;    her  pension 

at  Paris,  385 
Devisse,  a  dancer,   111-113 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  109  n.,  179, 
186 

Diderot,  his  ideas  on  the  stage, 
228,  229 ;  letter  to  Garrick, 
276 ;  Garrick's  influence  on 
his  ideas,  306-308,  406;  his 
Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien,  305- 
308,  336,  337 ;  see  also  214, 
310 

Dodsley,  his  pieces  in  French,  123 

Dorat,  judgment  on  Mile.  Dumes- 
nil  quoted,  158 ;  on  Mile. 
Clairon,  159 

Drame  bourgeois,  Le,  and  Gar- 
rick, 228,  279  n.,  405;  evolution 
towards  melodrama,  406 

Drury  Lane,  lighting  and  decora- 
tion of,  391-393 

Dryden,  and  the  French  actors, 
100,  101 

Dubois,  L' Affaire,  235-237 

Ducis,  biography,  292  n.  ;  and 
Shakespeare,  291-294 ;  see 
also  58 

Duclos,  215 

Dumesnil,  Mile.,  115,  156,  157; 
letter  to  Garrick,  256 

Dupre,  the  dancer,  103 

E 

Entente  Cordiale,  and  Garrick,412 
d'Epinay,  Mme.,  215 
Evelyn,  374 


Fabre,  Jean,  276  n. 

Fabricant  de  Londres,  Le,  280 

Faesch,  318 

Fairies,  The,  Garrick's  opera  of,  62 

Farmer,    Essay   on   the   Learning 
of  Shakespeare,  80 

Favart,  C.-S.,  biography,  294 
at  the  Op6ra  Comique,  103 
and  Garrick,  110,  294-305 
verses  on  Garrick,  300,  301 
Garrick's  verses  on  him,  303 

Fenouillot  de  Falbaire,  biography, 
275  n.  ;    and  Garrick,  276-280 

Fert6,  Due  de  la,  192 
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FUea  ChinoiseSt  Noverre's  ballet, 
described,  128;  at  London, 
131-135;    at  Lyons,   145 

Fielding's  Tom  Jones  quoted,  54  n. 

Fi^vee,  Lettrea  aur  V Angleterre,  413 

Firmian,  Count,  170 

Fitzgerald,  Percy,  his  Life  of 
David  Garrick  examined,  7,  8,  9; 
referred  to,  18,  21  n.,  22  n.,  25  n., 
31  n.,  49,  73,  77,  108  n..  Ill  n., 
114  n.,  156  n.,  170 

Fitzpatrick,  Th.,  32,  83  n.,  153 

Foote,  quoted,  28 

For  I'Eveque,   112w.,  235 

French  actors  at  London,  98  sqq. 

French  and  English  tragedy 
compared,  41,  42 

Fr6ron,  117,  122 

Frihhleriad,  The,  83  n. 
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XV III"  aiecle,  quoted,  219 
Garric,    David,    his    grandfather, 

17-20 
Garrick,  Arabella  and  Kate,  the 

actor's    nieces,    at    Paris,    333, 

383-399 
Garrick,    David,    his     uncle,    22, 

27 

—  The  Family,  18-21 

—  Geo,  the  actor's  brother, 
letters  to,  168,  173,  175,  180, 
182,  230 

—  Mrs.,  his  mother,  23-27,  31 

—  Mrs.,  his  wife,  36,  176,  179, 
180,  182  ;  a  letter  to  George, 
185 ;  letters  to  her  nieces, 
383-385;  and  Monnet,  379- 
385 

—  Peter,  the  actor's  father,  1 7, 
23-27 

—  Peter,  his  brother,  27-35 ; 
letters  to,  28,  30,  114 

Garrigue,  Chevalier  de  la,  21 

Gaussin,  Mile.,  115,  160 

Gay,  his  Beggar's  Opera  in  French, 

107  n.,  123 
Qentlemen   of    Verona,    The   TwOy 

revived  by  Garrick,  91 
Geoffrin,  Madame,  216 
Gibbon,  and  Shakespeare,  81  n. 
Giffard,   the   actor ;     letter   from 

Garrick    in    his    favour,     28 ; 

see  also  32,  36 
de  Gleon,  Marquise,  333 


Goldsmith,  criticised  by  Mme. 
Riccoboni,  361 

Grafton,  Duke  of.  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, 28,  106 

de  Grammont,  Chevalier,  at 
Charles  II. 's  court,  374 

Grande val,  the  actor,  162 

Gravelot,  318 

Griffith,  Mrs.,  her  translations 
from  the  French,  152 

Grimaldi,  father  of  the  clown,  394 

Grimm,  his  Corr.  litt.  quoted,  39, 
51,  93  ;  and  Garrick,  317  ;  in 
England,  349  ;  letter  to  Gar- 
rick, 232  ;  opinion  on  Garrick, 
232-234;    see  also  215 

Grosley,  his  Londres,  331 

Oicardian,  The,  quoted,  92 

de  Guines,  Due,  274,  352 

H 

Hair-dressing,   377-379 

Hamlet,   altered   by   Garrick,    77, 

78  ;    translated  "by  Ducis,  292 
d'Hannetaire,  287  n.,  397 
Helvdtius,  214,  310,  317 
Henrietta,       Queen,      encourages 

French    actors,    99 ;     has    her 

dresses  made  in  France,   373  ; 

letter  from  her,  373 
Herbert,    Sir    Henry,    Master    of 

the  Revels,  99 
Hesse,  Prince  de,  in  England,  349 
Hoadley,  Dr.,  82  n. 
d'Holbach,     Baron,      151,     216 

letters    to    Garrick,    309,    311 

opinion   of    England,    309  n. 

opinion  of  Rousseau,  312 
Huchon,    R.,    his    Mrs.   Montagu 

referred  to,  126  n.,  410  n.,  411  n. 
Hume,   and    Shakespeare,  81  n.; 

and  Mme.  Riccoboni,  358 


James,  Dr.,  31 

Johnson,  Dr.,  quoted,  17,  22, 
45,  88;  at  Edial,  26;  goes 
to  London,  26  ;  Preface  to  the 
Works  of  Shakespeare,  80 ; 
Garrick  on  his  Dictionary,  84 

K 

King,  the  aetor,  at  Paris,  336 
Knight,  Joseph,  his  David  Qarrick 
referred  to,  7,  25  n.,  31  n. 
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Journal  dea  Savants,  quoted,  193 
Journal     UtUraire,      article      on 

Shakespeare,  1717,  195-199 
Jvgemena  dea  St^avana,  194 


de  La  Barre,  Chevalier,  his 
execution,  218,  219 

de  La  Place,  biography,  319 ; 
translates  Shakespeare,  208- 
212,  222  ;  and  Garrick,  271, 
319-321  ;  epitaph  on  Garrick, 
321  ;  letter  of  Garrick  to  him, 
320  ;    see  also  21 

de  Lauraguais,  Comte,  273 

Lear,  how  played  by  Garrick, 
78 

Le  Blanc,  Abb6,  and  Shakespeare, 
81  n.,  207  ;    and  Garrick,  59 

Le  Gros,  his  Quarante-cinq  facona 
de  ae  coiffer,  372,  378,  379 

Le  Kain,  his  talent,  164,  165  ;  re- 
lations with  Garrick,  246-258  ; 
Mrs.  Pye  on,  257  ;  Mrs.  Monta- 
gue on,  258  n.  ;  opinion  of  Gar- 
rick on,  256,  257;  his  death, 
401 

Le  Mierre's  Barnevelt,  314  n. 

Lemoine,  the  sculptor,  217 

Lennox,  Mrs.,  Shakeapeare  illus- 
trated, 122 

Lespinasse,  Mile.,  215 

Le  Texier,  biography,  267-271  ; 
relations  with  Garrick,  271- 
274;  letter  of  Garrick  to, 
272 ;  and  the  Comte  de 
Lauraguais,  273 

Lethe,  by  Garrick,  32  ;  analysed, 
89,  90 

Letourneur,  translates  Shake- 
speare, 409  ;  his  English,  410 

Litres  aur  lea  Angloia  quoted,  206, 
207 

Leviez,  the  dancer.  111,  113 

Lichtenberg,  Geo.,  description  of 
Garrick,  51,  53 

Lighting  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
391 

Linguet,  letter  to  Garrick,  350  ; 
judgment  on  Garrick,  351, 
370  n.  ;    note  on,  350  n. 

Liotard,  J.  E.,  biography,  110  n. 

Londrea,  by  Grosley,  331,  332 

Loutherbourg  in  England,  393 

Lying  Valet,  The,  91 


M 

Macbeth,  played  by  Garrick,  61  ; 
translated  by  Duois,  294 

Macklin,  an  innovator,  35,  36,  46, 
405 

Male  Coquet,  The,  91 

Marmontel,  quoted,  81  n.  ;  re- 
ferred to,  215,  220,  232,  313 

Midaummer  Nighfa  Dream,  al- 
tered by  Garrick,  61,  62 

Miaa  in  her  Teena,  A,  91 

Mode  parisienne,  La,  373-379 

Mol6,  his  talent  and  conceit,  163, 
164,  407  ;  relations  with  Gar- 
rick, 245,  246 

de  Moliere,  and  Arabella  Garrick, 
385-390 

Monnet,  Jean,  his  biography, 
102-104;  relations  with  Garrick, 
96,  104-107,  371-402  ;  at  Lon- 
don in  1749,  104  aqq.  ;  portrait 
in  verse  of,  104  n.  ;  Anthologie 
dea  Chanaona  francaiaea,  395 ; 
Memoirea,  395  ;  letters  to  Gar- 
rick, 396,  397,  398 

Montagu,  Mrs.,  opinion  of  LeKain, 
258  n.  ;  and  Mme.  de  Noailles, 
352  n. ;  Mme.  Riccoboni  on  her 
Eaaay,  361  ;  and  Voltaire,  411 

Morellet,  Abb6,  and  Garrick,  59, 
210J  311,  341  ;  in  England, 
340 ;  letter  to  Garrick,  342 ; 
opinion  of  Garrick,  341  ;  on 
Burke,  342 

Morgan,  on  Falstaff,  80 

Mudge,  Dr.,  an  anecdote  of  Gar- 
rick, 32 

Muralt,  von,  194 

Murphy,  Arthur,  Life  of  David 
Garrick,  6  ;  opinion  on  Pierre 
le  Cruel,  282  ;  and  Mme. 
Riccoboni,  366,  369 
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Navarre,  Mile,  de,  104 

Necker,  Mme.,  at  London,  338  ; 
letter  to  Garrick,  344  ;  letter 
from  Garrick  to  her,  345 

Neck  or  Nothing,  92 

Neville,  Secretary  to  the  Embassy 
at  Paris,  219 

New  Rehearaal,  The,  92 

Newton,  Bishop,  opinion  on  Gar- 
rick's  acting,  39 
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Noailles,  Marquis  de,  her  admira- 
tion of  Garriok,  352  n. 

Nollekens,  179 

Northoote's  Memoir  a  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  quoted,  32, 
60 

Noverre,  J.-G.,  his  career,  127, 
148  n.  ;  at  the  Op6ra-Comique, 
103 ;  relations  with  Garrick, 
126-149  ;  describes  Garriok,  146 
aqq.  ;  letters  to  Voltaire,  149 

Mme.,  a   letter    to    Geurick, 

136 ;   Garrick's  reply,  139  aqq. 


Ode    to    Shakespeare,    Garrick's, 

83,  84,  328 
O'Keefe,  his  Recollectiona  quoted, 

47 
d'Orl^ans,  Due,  227 
Orphelin  de  la  Chine,  L\  121  n. 


Palissot,  117,  123  n.,  360  n. 

Paradoxe  aur  le  Comedien,  Le, 
305-308,  336,  337 

Parma,  Duke  of,  179 

Parsons,  Mrs.,  Oarrick  and  hia 
Circle,  referred  to,  7,  31  n.,  95 

Patu,  C.-P.,  relations  with  Gar- 
rick,  117-126 

Peep  behind  the  Curtain,  A,  92 

Pelletier,  fermier-g6n6ral,  109, 
151,  222 

Philosophes,  Les,  214,  215 

Philoaophe  aana  le  aavoir,  Le,  313 

Pierre  le  Cruel,  by  de  Belloy,  281 

Piron,  217,  222 
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A  Tour  through  South  America 

By  a.  S.  FORREST 
Author  of  "A  Tour  through  Old  Provence,"  etc. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  illustrated,  los.  6d.  net 

Mr.  A.  S.  Forrest,  the  well-known  artist  and  littirateur^  is  now 
travelling  in  South  America,  executing  commissions  for  several 
influential  syndicates,  and  travelling  the  whole  of  the  country  sur- 
rounding the  Panama  Canal.  The  author's  credentials  give  him 
unique  facilities  for  exploration,  and  much  that  will  be  written  and 
illustrated  in  his  book  will  come  before  the  public  for  the  first  time. 
The  book  will,  therefore,  be  of  first  importance  to  those  wishing  for 
accurate  knowledge,  and  a  picturesque  presentation  of  this  fascinating 
and  interesting  country. 

A  Woman's  Winter  in  South 
America 

By  charlotte  CAMERON 
Author  of  "  A  Passion  in  Morocco  " 

Crown  8vo,  with  about  30  illustrations  printed  on  art  paper, 

6s.  net. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  24,000-mile  journey  undertaken  by 
the  author  last  winter.  Mrs.  Cameron  describes  the  east  coast  of 
South  America ;  the  opulent  wealth  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  the  glorious 
scenery  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  in  transit  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Valparaiso  \  and  the  arid,  desolate  west  coast,  where  nitrate 
appears  to  be  the  only  interest  for  civilisation,  as  far  north  as  Callao 
and  Lima.  She  gives  some  unique  descriptions  of  the  Inca  Indians, 
their  pagan  feasts  and  their  historic  ruins,  closely  resembling  those 
at  Thebes,  in  the  environment  of  La  Pas  and  Lake  Titicaca.  The 
city  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  are  thoroughly  gone  into,  the  author 
having  motored  fifty  miles  along  the  Canal  and  minutely  inspected 
that  gigantic  undertaking.  From  Colon  we  are  taken  along  Central 
America  via  Columbia  and  Venezuela,  and  so  home  by  the  beautiful 
West  Indies.  It  is  the  first  time  this  entire  coast  has  been  written 
of  from  a  woman's  point  of  view. 

STANLEY  PAUL  &  CO.,  31  Essex  Street,  London,  W.C. 


A  Tour  through  Old  Provence 

By  a.  S.  FORREST 
Painter  of  '*  Morocco,"  "  West  Indies,"  "  Portugal,"  etc. 

Profusely  illustrated,  cloth  boards,  6s.  net 

The  very  name  of  Provence  excites  vivid  anticipations  of  the 
quaint  and  the  picturesque,  and  no  more  delightful  companion  for 
a  trip  through  its  old-world  associations  with  pen  and  pencil  could 
be  found  than  the  author  of  this  book.  In  his  foreword  he  says  : 
"  The  wayfarer  in  this  land  of  sunshine  and  fertility,  passing  through 
its  villages  and  visiting  its  towns,  will  continually  meet  with  relics, 
ruins,  and  remains  which  are  like  footprints  of  races,  dynasties,  and 
empires  long  since  passed  away.  Some  are  nearly  effaced,  but 
others  stand  out  in  clear  and  distinct  outline,  recalling  whole  histories 
of  bygone  days.  There  is  something  about  this  region  that  makes 
an  irresistible  appeal  to  strangers  from  northern  lands.  Romance 
is  written  so  plainly  on  its  face  that  even  *  he  who  motors  may  read.' " 


In  the  Maoriland  Bush 

By  W.  H.  KOEBEL 

Author  of  "  Madeira,  Old  and  New,"  **  Portugal :  Its  Land 
and  People,"  "Argentina,  Past  and  Present,"  etc. 

Demy  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  12s.  6d.  net 

This  work  deals  exclusively  with  the  up-country  of  New  Zealand, 
and  includes  intimate  descriptions  of  the  humours  and  tragedies  of 
the  fascinating  country  of  the  **  Back  Blocks."  Special  chapters 
treat  of  ''  The  Bush  and  its  People,"  "  The  Maori  at  Home,"  "  Bush 
Evenings,"  "Taraka  and  his  Friends,"  **The  Bush  Hotel-keeper," 
etc.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  corresponding  life  in  Australia, 
but  the  more  romantic  field  afforded  by  New  Zealand  has  scarcely 
been  touched.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Koebel's  book  should  prove  of 
universal  interest.  His  record  is  that  of  an  eye-witness  of  all  that 
is  worth  seeing  and  noting,  and  his  large  experience  in  the  writing 
of  such  works  guarantees  complete  success. 
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A  Motor  Tour  through  England 
and   France 

By   ELIZABETH    YARDLEY 

Crown  8vo,  illustrated,  6s.  net 

This  is  a  record  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  days  of  automobiling 
in  England  and  France.  The  period  may  not  seem  a  long  one,  but 
the  book  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  fulness  and  variety  of 
the  impressions  gathered.  It  covers  in  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive manner  many  important  places.  The  Dukeries,  comprising 
the  historic  demesnes  of  Worksop  Manor,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Clumber 
House  and  Thoresby  House ;  Sherwood  Forest,  once  the  scene  of 
Robin  Hood's  daring  and  dastardly  exploits ;  the  Byron  and  Glad- 
stone countries,  rich  in  historical  and  literary  associations ;  the  Lake 
District,  with  its  unsurpassed  beauties  of  Windermere,  Derwent- 
water,  and  Ullswater,  and  its  memories  of  De  Quincey,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  a  host  of  celebrities  who  at  one  time 
or  another  visited  the  "Lake  Poets  ";  Wales,  whose  mountains  and 
valleys  have  provided  material  so  abundant  to  the  artist — these  are 
all  embraced  in  the  comprehensive  itinerary  of  the  British  section 
of  the  Tour,  while  in  France,  Blois  and  Torraine,  Brittany,  Trou- 
ville,  Rouen  and  Paris  are  among  the  places  visited  and  described. 
A  series  of  beautiful  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
book,  the  text  of  which  will  be  found  most  valuable  by  the  tourist 
motoring  through  England  and  France,  as  well  as  by  the  general 
traveller,  while  as  a  book  to  read  for  its  own  sake  it  will  appeal  to  all 
lovers  of  works  of  travel. 

A  Chateau  in  Brittany 

By   MARY  J.   ATKINSON 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,     los.  6d.  net. 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  Cleverly  written.     The  photographs  are 
notable  even  in  these  days  of  good  illustrations." 

Spectator, — "  The  book  has  a  most  singular  freshness,  with  a  note 
of  personal  enjoyment  which  is  enough  to  take  a  reader  captive." 
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The   Motor  Book 

A  Complete  Work  on  the  History,  Construction, 
and  Development  of  the  Motor 

By  JOHN   ARMSTRONG 

Illustrated  by  loo  drawings  and  photographs.     los.  6d.  net. 

This  volume,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Armstrong,  who  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  few  experts  of  the  day  on  motor  vehicles, 
furnishes  the  public  with  abundant  information,  and  is  replete 
with  the  results  of  ripe  practical  experience.  It  is  written  in 
non-technical  language,  mathematical  formulae  and  the  like  having 
been  rigidly  excluded.  In  all  its  ramifications  the  passenger-carrying 
motor  vehicle  is  treated  of  with  the  skill  and  acumen  for  which 
Mr.  Armstrong  is  so  well  known.  New  light  is  thrown  on  a  great 
variety  of  constructional  features.  The  main  points  in  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  the  modern  motor-engine  are  discussed. 
Several  valuable  improvements  are  proposed,  and  the  possibilities 
of  future  design  are  dealt  with.  A  host  of  subjects  such  as  clutches, 
carburation,  change-speed  mechanism,  live  axle  construction,  etc., 
etc.,  are  fully  treated.  Tabulated  details  are  given  of  "  the  hundred 
best  cars."  Hot-air,  rotary,  and  turbine  gas-motors,  six-wheel 
vehicles,  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  motor-omnibus  and 
motor-cab,  are  among  other  matters  brought  up  for  consideration 
in  this  exhaustive  volume. 

Via   Rhodesia 

By   charlotte  MANSFIELD 

Super  royal  8vo,  cloth,  richly  gilt,  with  about  150  illustrations, 
printed  throughout  on  art  paper.     i6s.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Miss  Mansfield  puts  her  adventures  on 
record  with  gaiety  and  freshness  of  style.  The  photographs  are 
excellent  in  every  way.    She  has  turned  out  a  most  individual  book." 

Standard. — "Miss  Mansfield  has  a  keenly  observant  and  apprecia- 
tive eye,  with  a  talent  for  describing  what  she  sees  in  crisp  and 
picturesque  language.  .  .  .  Eminently  readable  .  .  .  informing  in  a 
high  degree." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  A  delightful  volume.  A  pleasantly  fresh  and 
personal  record  of  travel." 
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Fourteen  Years  of  Diplomatic 
Life  in  Japan 

Stray  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  BARONESS  ALBERT  d'ANETHAN 

With  an  Introduction  by  His  Excellency  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 

Fully  illustrated  with  photogravure  and  half-tone  illustrations 
printed  on  art  paper.     i8s.  net 

This  volume  consists  of  the  diaries  of  the  Baroness  d'Anethan, 
widow  of  the  late  Baron  Albert  d'Anethan,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
at  the  Court  of  Japan.  For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  Baron  d'Anethan 
held  this  position,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  the  Baroness, 
who  is  the  authoress  of  several  novels  and  who  comes  of  a  literary 
family,  being  a  sister  of  Lieut.-Col.  Andrew  Haggard,  D.S.O.,  of 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  and  of  Major  Arthur  Haggard,  described  day 
by  day  the  events,  historical,  social,  and  official,  in  which  she  was 
taking  part.  The  Diary  commences  with  her  first  day  in  the  Far 
East  and  deals  with  the  stirring  events  of  the  following  years,  the 
Japanese-Chinese  War,  the  tragedies  of  the  Boxer  trouble,  experiences 
of  the  Red  Cross  work,  the  various  travels  and  expeditions  in  the 
lovely  interior  of  Japan,  Court,  official,  and  religious  functions, 
many  no  longer  existing,  and  above  all  the  exciting  incidents  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  All  these  are  described  with  a  realistic 
and  vivid  pen. 

During  the  greater  part  of  those  thrilling  and  epoch-making  years 
the  Belgian  minister  and  his  wife  were  Doyen  and  Doyenne  of  the 
diplomatic  body  in  Tokio.  This  position  naturally  brought  them 
into  intimate  touch,  not  only  with  the  Imperial  Court  and  the  official 
world,  but  also  with  all  the  most  interesting  personages  who  were 
resident  in  and  who  visited  Japan  during  the  time  they  were  there. 
Each  phrase  breathes  of  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  authoress 
for  the  clever  and  sympathetic  people  with  whom  she  and  her 
husband  made  their  home  for  so  many  years.  His  Excellency 
Monsieur  Kato,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
who  writes  an  introduction  to  the  book,  was  twice  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  during  Baron  d'Anethan's  term  in  Tokio. 
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The    France    of   Joan   of    Arc 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  ANDREW  C.  P.  HAGGARD,  D.S.O. 

Author  of  "  The  Amours  .of  Henri  de  Navarre  and  of  Marguerite 
de  Valois,"  **  Sidelights  on  the  Court  of  France,"  etc. 

In  one  volume.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  1 6  illustrations  on  art  paper.     i6s.  net. 

No  period  of  French  history  is  richer  in  the  material  of  romance 
than  that  immediately  preceding  and  synchronous  with  the  time  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  Colonel  Haggard  has  made  excellent  use  of  that 
material  in  this,  the  latest  volume  from  his  pen.  His  picture  of  the 
France  of  Joan  of  Arc  glows  with  colour  and  is  full  of  startling  light- 
and-shade  effects.  Colonel  Haggard  not  only  vividly  realises  in 
this  book  a  very  engaging  Maid  of  Orleans,  but  he  also  traces 
those  earlier  historical  developments,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  position  which  history 
assigns  to  Joan  of  Arc.  He  shows  how,  before  the  advent  of 
**  la  Pucelle,"  France  was  torn  by  civil  strife,  her  king,  Charles  VI., 
beloved  but  imbecile,  powerless  to  defend  his  kingdom,  and  his 
powerful  vassals,  the  Seigneurs,  intent  only  on  personal  gain. 
Colonel  Haggard  traces  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  bloody 
and  long-drawn-out  quarrel,  known  as  that  of  the  Armagnacs  and 
the  Burgundians,  and  shows  how  the  crafty  King  Henry  V.  of 
England  took  advantage  of  the  turmoil  to  snatch  the  throne  of 
France. 

A  glittering  procession  of  historical  figures  is  revealed  in  Colonel 
Haggard's  volume :  Philippe  le  Hardi,  Jean  sans  Peur,  Philippe  le 
Bon,  the  three  famous  Dukes  of  Burgundy;  Louis  d'Orleans; 
the  Comte  Bernard  d'Armagnac;  Charles  VI.,  and  Isabeau,  his 
unfaithful  consort;  Charles  VII.,  and  Yolande,  his  intriguing 
mother-in-law;  these  and  many  other  noted  personages  play  their 
part  in  the  moving  drama  of  which  the  central  figure  is  Joan  of 
Arc,  whose  human  and  pathetic  story  is  told  fully  in  Colonel 
Haggard's  pages  from  the  early  days  at  Dom-Remy  down  to  the 
trial  and  execution. 
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The  Romance  of  an  Elderly  Poet  :   A  Hitherto 

Unknown  Chapter  in  the   Life  of  George  Crabbe.       By  A.  M. 

Broadley  and  Walter  Jfrrold.      Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with 

many  illustrations,  los.  6d.  net. 
This  volume,  based  upon  a  series  of  letters  extending  over  the  ten 
years  from  1815-1825,  which  the  poet  wrote  to  Elizabeth  Charter,  one 
of  the  "  six  female  friends,  unknown  to  each  other,  but  all  dear,  very 
dear  to  me,"  reveals  Crabbe  in  something  of  a  new  light.  The  period 
is  that  during  which  he  was  Vicar  of  Trowbridge,  whither  he  removed 
after  his  wife's  death,  and  the  book  shows  the  elderly  writer  ever 
toying  with  the  thought  of  remarriage.  The  widower  was  for  a  time 
actually  engaged  to  one  lady,  and  he  proposed  marriage,  also,  to  Miss 
EHzabeth  Charter,  the  central  "female  friend  "  of  this  volume,  which 
includes  details  concerning  the  social  life  of  Bath  and  the  neighbour- 
hood during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Polly  Peachum.   The  Story  of  Lavinia  Fenton,  Duchess 

of  Bolton,  and  '*  The  Beggar's  Opera."     By  Charles  E.  Pearck. 

Author  of  "The  Amazing   Duchess,"    "The  Beloved  Princess," 

etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 
The  history  of  the  stage  can  show  no  more  remarkable  career  than 
that  of  the  fascinating  and  lovable  "  Polly  Peachum,"  otherwise  Lavinia 
Fenton,  Duchess  of  Bolton.  Described  as  "nobody's  daughter," 
Polly  leaped  at  a  bound  into  fame,  and  her  star  blazed  withundimmed 
lustre  during  the  brief  time  she  was  the  idol  of  the  public.  "  Polly 
Peachum  "  will,  of  course,  be  identified  with  Gay's  "  Beggar's  Opera," 
a  work  which  occupies  a  unique  place  in  theatrical  annals,  not  only 
because  it  was  the  first — and  best — of  English  ballad  operas,  but 
because  for  nearly  a  century  and  a-half  it  maintained  its  attractiveness 
with  never  fading  freshness.  A  vast  amount  of  material  bearing  upon 
"The  Beggar's  Opera "  and  its  heroine  exists  in  contemporary  records, 
and  this  material,  including  much  not  hitherto  published,  has  been 
now  brought  together  in  a  connected  form.  Eighteenth  century 
stage  life  is  notable  for  its  vitality,  and  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  draw  a  picture  of  the  times.  The  volume  will  contain  numerous 
illustrations  after  Hogarth,  and  others  from  the  unrivalled  collection 
of  Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley. 


The  Queens  of  Aragon  :  Tbeir  Lives  and  Times.  By 
E.  L.  Mi  RON.  Author  of  "  Duchess  Derelict :  the  Wife  of  Cesare 
Borgia."     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

This  work  deals  with  the  lives  of  the  twenty-six  ladies  who  were 
queen-consorts  of  Aragon  from  the  time  of  the  erection  of  that  state 
into  a  separate  kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century,  until  its  absorption 
into  United  Spain  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Through  the  book  move  many  unfamiliar  figures  of  Royal  ladies, 
the  period  of  their  lives  being  covered  by  the  continual  conflict 
between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  on  the  soil  of  Moorish  Spain. 
Later,  when  the  Cross  had  triumphed,  we  see  the  Queens  of  Aragon, 
apparently  in  the  background  of  history,  yet  actually  paramount  in 
their  husbands'  councils,  sharing  the  fatigues  of  campaigns  and 
some  of  them  giving  birth  to  their  children  amid  the  perils  and 
clamour  of  armed  camps.  The  lives  of  these  queens  came  in  stormy 
times ;  yet  there  were  peaceful  episodes  also,  when  politics  and  strife 
were  put  aside,  when  the  ladies  sat  in  their  boudoirs,  or  rode  forth 
into  the  country,  falcon  on  wrist,  or  sought  shelter  from  their  troubles 
in  the  cloister  and  the  convent. 

The  characters  of  these  queens  were  as  diverse  as  their  fortunes. 
In  this  volume,  therefore,  we  read  in  turn  of  gay  brilliance  and 
shadowed  unhappiness,  of  success  and  dismal  defeat. 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  Elba,  1814-1815.  By  Norwood 

Young,  Author  of  "The  Growth  of  Napoleon,"  "The  Story  of 

Rome,"  etc.,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  at 

Elba,  by  A   M.  Broadley,  Author  of  "  Napoleon  in  Caricature," 

*'  The  Royal  Miracle,"  etc.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured 

frontispiece  and   fifty   illustrations  from  the  collection  of  A.  M. 

Broadley,  21s.  net. 

This  work  will  be  a  record  of  the  residence  of  Napoleon  in  the  Isle 

of  Elba  during  the  exile  which  followed  his  abdication  at  Fontainebleau 

on  April  the  nth,  1814,  and  continued  from  May  the  3rd  following 

until  February  the  16th,  18 15.     It  will  be  published  on  the  31st  of 

March,  1914,  the  centenary  of  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris. 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena  1815-1821.    By 

Norwood  Young,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  by  A.  M.  Broadley,  Author  of  "  Napoleon  in  Cari- 
cature," "  The  Royal  Miracle,"  etc.     Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  with  two  coloured  frontispieces  and  one  hundred  illustrations 
from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley,  32s.  net. 
This  work  will  give  the  history  of  the  exile  of  Napoleon  on  the  island 
of  St.    Helena  after    the  defeat  at   Waterloo  which  terminated    the 
hundred  days' revival  of  his  power  on  June  i8th,  1815 — from  the  i6thof 
October  following  until  his  death  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821.     Both 
writers  are  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Broadley's  unrivalled  collection  of  Napoleonic  MSS.  and 
illustrative   lore   has  been  generously  placed   at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Norwood  Young  for  the  purposes  of  this  work.     Mr.  Young  has  also  had 
access  to  many  hitherto  unexplored  sources  of  information  both  in 
England  and  abroad.     No   pains   will  be  spared  to  make  these  two 
works  the  final  word  on  a  supremely  interesting  subject. 


Maximilian   the   Dreamer,  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 

1459-1519.  By  Christopher  Hare.  Author  of  "  The  Romance  of 
a  Medici  Warrior,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated, 
I2S.  6d.  net. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  lived  in  that  important  epoch  in  European 
history  which  ushered  in  the  Renaissance.  He  was  himself  a  scholar 
who  boasted  of  his  learning,  and  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  revival 
of  Education  and  Progress  in  the  vast  territory  which  lay  under  his  rule ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  earned  the  title  of  "a  gallant  knight  and 
gentleman."  He  fought  in  Flanders,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  France, 
and  could  not  resist  the  fatal  lure  of  conquest  in  Italy  which  led  him 
astray  as  it  had  done  the  Kings  of  France. 

Essentially  Maximilian  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  Full  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  he  vainly  aspired  to  become  Pope  as  well  as 
Emperor,  and  so  rule  the  world  in  peace  and  righteousness.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  sought  a  tangible  expression  of  the  visions  of 
his  youth  in  the  splendid  sepulchre  at  Innsbruck,  where  stand  as 
silent  watchers  round  his  tomb  that  marvellous  company  of  mythical 
heroes  whom  he  had  imagined  as  his  ancestry.  But  his  most  touching 
memorial  stands  in  the  love  and  devotion  of  his  people,  who,  after  the 
passing  of  centuries  still  remember  him  in  Folk-song  and  tradition  as 
"the  well-beloved  Kaiser  Max." 

This  book,  while  centring,  of  course,  round  the  life  of  its  hero,  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  European  history  and  life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  Vagabond  Courtier  (Baron  von  Polnitz).  By  Edith 

E.  CuTHELL,  F.R.HisT.S.  Author  of  "  Wilhclmina,  Margravine 
of  Baireuth,"  *'  An  Imperial  Victim,"  etc.  Two  vols.,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  and  other  illustrations,  24s.  net. 

In  "The  Virginians"  Thackeray  gives  a  misleading  and  somewhat 
spiteful  sketch  of  the  seedy  German  Baron  von  Polnitz  at  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

As  a  boy  Baron  Charles  Louis  von  Polnitz,  of  whom  Mrs.  Cuthell 
writes  this  most  interesting  biography,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  went  on  an  embassy  to  Charles  XVI.,  and  as  a  page  saw 
the  crowning  of  Prussia's  fiist  king.  In  later  life  he  was  dragged  into 
a  whirlpool  of  dissipation  in  the  set  of  the  Regent  of  Orleans  at  1  aris, 
and  was  soon  rendered  penniless.  In  a  state  of  constant  poverty  he 
visited  almost  every  court  in  Europe,  finding  himself  welcomed  for  his 
wit,  his  agreeable  talk,  and  his  charm  of  manner. 

Mrs.  Cuthell  tells  of  his  travels  in  England  (where  he  was  a 
frequenter  of  the  Cocoa  Tree  Coffee  House)  and  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  She  describes  his  love-affairs,  his  misfortunes, 
adventures,  and  imprisonment,  and  criticizes  also  his  literary  works, 
which,  written  in  delightful  and  unimpeachable  French,  delighted 
Europe  and  ran  into  many  editions. 

Mrs.  Cuthell's  book  will  be  especially  welcome  since  the  Baron, 
although  a  friend  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Great,  his  father,  and 
his  sister,  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  and  the  Regent  d' Orleans,  has 
hitherto  escaped  biography. 


The  Lords  of  the  Devil's  Paradise.    By  G.  Sidney 

Paternoster.        Author    of    "  The     Motor     Pirate,"    "  Gutter 

Tragedies,"  "  The  Hand  of  the  Spoiler,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  illustrated,  5s.  net. 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  two  years  since  the  terrible  truths  of  the 

Putumayo  Atrocities  were  first  brought  to  light  by  a  young  American 

engineer,  who  walked  into  the  Offices  of  "  Truth  "  and,  demanding  an 

interview  with  the  Editor,  related  what  he  had  seen  in  the  far  distant 

Amazonian   forests,  thus   originating  the   public   outcry   against   the 

perpetrators  of  these  barbarous  atrocities.     The  author  of  "  The  Lords 

of  the  Devil's  Paradise  "  has  been  for  twenty-two  years  connected  with 

**  Truth,"  and  consequently  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  lay  bare  the 

detailed  facts  and  to  apportion  the  blame.     In  this  book  he  tells  the 

story  in  its  entirety,  putting  the  blame  on  the  right  shoulders,  and 

showing  the  steps  that  brought  about  the  exposure. 

The  bare  skeleton  of  the  story  has  been  circulated  in  the  newspapers, 
but  Mr.  Paternoster  is  not  content  with  the  skeleton.  He  has  collected 
the  stories  of  the  native  sufiferers  themselves,  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  exposers  and  those  who  tried  to  hide  the  evidence  of  their 
crimes.  The  book  is  one  of  striking  interest,  and  several  illustrations 
from  photographs  emphasize  its  truth. 

Louis  XL  and  Charles  the  Bold.     By  Lieut.- Col. 

Andrew  C.  P.  Haggard,  D.S.O.    Author  of  "  The  France  of  Joan 
of  Arc,"  "  Two  Worlds,"  '•  The  Komance  of  Bayard,"  etc.    Demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  frontispiece  and  fifteen  other 
illustrations  on  art  paper,  16s.  net. 
Colonel  Haggard  needs  no  introduction,  and  the  story  of  the  cruel 
and  treacherous  son  of  Charles  VH.  of  France,  told  in  his  inimitable 
style,  makes  fascinating  reading.     He  relates,  graphically  and  vigor- 
ously, the  many  incidents  of  the  troublous  career  of  Louis  XL — the 
insurrections  against  his  father  in  which  he  took  part,  the  revolt  of 
the  great  vassals,  his  capture  by  Charles  the  Bold,  and  his  subsequent 
release.     The  book  abounds  with  brilliant  pictures  of  great  personages 
of  past  days,  and  gives  a  vivid  and  impressive  sketch  of  France  in  the 
fifteenth   century.     Colonel   Haggard    has    long    been    reckoned    an 
authority  on  French  history,  yet  he  has  never  produced  a  book  which 
could   be   described   as  the   mere    overflowings   of  scholarship.     He 
weaves  romance  into  history  and  turns  history  into  romance  until  the 
dulness  of  bare  facts,  which,  in  some  writers'  work  is  uppermost,  gives 
place  to  a  bright  and  essentially  picturesque  historical  narrative. 

The  Life  of  James  Hinton.      By  Mrs.  Havelock 

Ellis.  Author  of  "  Three  Modern  Seers,"  "  My  Cornish  Neigh- 
bours," "  Kit's  Woman,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  los.  6d.  net. 
Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  is  preparing  this  biography  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances.  Access  to  private  papers,  and  the  assistance  of 
intimate  friends,  together  with  her  own  knowledge  and  experience, 
qualify  her  to  treat  the  subject  with  greater  fulness  than  was  possible 
to  those  who  preceded  her.  The  book  aims  at  presenting  the  man 
as  his  friends  knew  him,  a  noble,  serious  student  struggling  to  bring 
truth  into  the  open. 


Prinoess  and  Quean  of  England :  The  Life  of  Mary 

II.     By  Mary  F.  Sandars.     Author  of  "Balzac,  his  Life  and 
Writings,"  etc.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Sandars,  whose  sound  biographical  and  critical  work 
has  been  recognised  by  the  best  authorities,  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  upon  this  memoir.  The  usual  authority  for  the  life  of  Queen 
Mary  II.  is  the  biographical  essay  in  Miss  Strickland's  '•  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,"  but  since  then  fresh  information  has  come  to 
light,  and  Miss  Sandars  is  able  to  add  to  the  available  material 
much  that  is  entirely  new  to  print.  She  has  personally  visited  the 
Hague  and  the  scenes  where  the  future  Queen  of  England  spent  her 
childhood,  and  has  been  able  to  collect  many  intimate  stories  and 
descriptions  from  Queen  Mary's  private  diary,  which  is  of  especial 
interest  since  the  Queen  confided  her  most  secret  thoughts  to  these 
precious  memoirs,  which  in  times  of  danger  she  carried  about  her 
person. 

Earl  Bathurst  has  in  his  possession  a  large  quantity  of  Mary's 
letters,  which  he  has  allowed  Miss  Sandars  to  use,  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  papers  at  Welbeck  have  also  been  placed  at  her  disposal. 
The  Earl  of  Orkney  has  kindly  allowed  the  publishers  to  reproduce 
two  portraits  from  his  collection  which  have  never  previously  been 
published.  This  book,  therefore,  ought  to  prove  a  highly  important 
historical  monograph,  of  something  like  permanent  interest. 

Famous  Artists  and  Their  Models.  By  Dr.  Angelo 

S.  Rappoport.     Author  of  "  Love  Affairs  of  the  Vatican,"  etc. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  32  full-page  illustrations,  i6s.  net. 

Dr.  Rappoport  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  history  and  psychology 
of  the  model,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  present  work,  of  which 
the  purpose  is  to  trace  the  effect  of  that  perfect  sympathy  between  the 
artist  and  the  model  which  has  produced  the  great  masterpieces  of 
art.  It  is  shown  that  in  classical  times,  when  the  bare  forms  of  men 
and  women  were  publicly  exposed  in  games  and  on  other  occasions, 
as  well  as  in  the  essentially  artistic  epochs  in  the  history  of  Italy, 
when  the  cause  of  art  over-ruled  all  other  ideals,  public  feeling  did  not 
suffer  from  the  prudish  disgust  now  associated  with  the  idea  of  a 
model  standing  nude  before  an  artist. 

In  this  book,  from  a  sufficiently  broad  standpoint,  are  shown  the 
relations  of  artists  and  their  models,  very  numerous  examples  being 
taken  from  the  lives  of  famous  painters.  The  stories  chosen  range 
from  classical  times  to  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  it  is 
shown  that  although  these  connections  have  sometimes  ended  illicitly, 
others  have  been  only  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  Art.  For  instance 
the  ladies  of  ancient  Rhodes,  Corinth  and  Sicyon  were  proud  to  help 
Apelles  and  Zeuxis  in  their  work.  In  the  days  of  the  Renaissance 
Roman  grandees  sat  for  Raphael,  and  the  models  who  sat  for  Titian 
were  not  poor  professionals  working  to  earn  their  living,  but  great 
ladies  of  ducal  rank  and  even  of  royal  blood.  Dr.  Rappoport  is  at 
pains  to  show  the  supreme  importance  in  the  production  of  master- 
pieces of  the  artist's  relation  to  his  model. 


Every  Man's  El-dorado— British  South  America. 

By  Edith  A.  Browne.  Author  of  "  Peeps  at  Greece  and  Spain," 
etc.     Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  12s.  6d.  net. 

In  these  days  when  most  parts  of  the  world  are  given  over  to  the 
ravages  of  the  globe-trotter,  it  is  good  to  hear  of  an  undeveloped 
country,  which  is  at  once  of  great  commercial  value,  a  land  with  a 
delightful  climate,  and  a  country  where  the  travelling  facilities  are  such 
as  will  enable  the  holiday-maker  to  indulge  his  inclination  to  explore 
unbeaten  tracts  without  discomfort,  and  also  enable  him  to  enjoy  to 
the  full  the  fascination  of  new  and  unique  surroundings. 

Such  a  country  is  British  Guiana,  and  the  author  who  depicts  this 
British  Colony  in  South  America  under  the  happy  title  of  "Every 
Man's  El-dorado,"  writes  entirely  from  first-hand  knowledge  and 
observation,  whilst  her  standpoint  of  discrimination  is  that  of  a 
traveller  well  acquainted  with  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Miss  Browne  discusses  the  social  and  commercial  problems  of 
the  land,  which  has  been  called  "The  Magnificent  Province,"  she 
relates  its  history,  gives  hints  to  intending  tourists,  and  in  her  charming 
style  gives  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  country  itself. 

Western  Men  with  Eastern  Morals.      By  W.  N. 

Willis.      With  a  preface  by  R.  A.  Bennett,  Editor  of  Truth. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 
The  relationship  between  the  white  man  and  the  coloured  woman 
in  countries  under  the  dominion  of  the  white  races  presents  a  problem 
which  increasingly  demands  attention.  The  author  describes  from 
personal  observation  the  white  man's  life  in  the  East,  the  licensed 
immorality  of  the  Straits  Settlement  and  Japan,  and  the  irregular 
alliances  of  the  rubber  planter,  of  the  Anglo- Burman  and  of  the  tea 
planter  of  Ceylon,  and  points  out  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  in  the 
near  future  in  dealing  with  the  parti-coloured  offspring  of  these  asso- 
ciations. A  preface  by  the  Editor  of  Truth  bears  corroborative  testimony. 

The  White  Slaves  of  London.    By  W.  N.  Willis. 

Part   Author   of   "  The   White   Slave   Market,"   and   Author  of 
"  Western  Men  with  Eastern  Morals,"  "  What  Germany  Wants," 
etc.       Incorporating   Appeals  to   the  Nation  by  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  The  Lord   Bishop  of  London,  The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  and  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net ;  paper,  with  illustrated  cover,  is.  net.  5th  edition. 
This  remarkable  book  is  designed  to  show  that  the  cities  of  England 
are  no  freer  from  the  terrible  traffic  in  White  Slaves  than  are  those 
of  other  European  countries.     With  ample  evidence  at  his  disposal, 
Mr.  Willis  digs  deep  into  the  mire  of  vicious  lives  and  lays  bare  the 
horrible,  yet  truly  pitiable,  facts.     He  tells  what  he  has  seen  with  his 
own   eyes,   he  gives  the  evidence  of  his   assistants  and  his  fellow- 
workers,  and  renders  impossible  denial  of  the  horror  of  London's 
vice.    To  repudiate  the  suggestion  that  the  stories   of  the  traffic  in 
this  country  are  *'  all  moonshine  in   the  imaginative  brains  of  the 
novelists,"  Mr.   Willis  describes   visits   made  to   places   of  constant 
immorality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly  Circus  and  Leicester 
Square.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  says  in  a  letter 
to  the  author,  •'  that  this  book  will  shock  London." 


The   White   Slave   Market.      By  Mrs.  Archibald 

Mackirdy   (Olive  Christian   Malvery).    Author    of    "  The    Soul 
Market,"  etc.,  and  W.  N.  Willis,  Author  of  "What   Germany 
Wants,"  etc.       Crown  8vo,   cloth  gilt,   5s.    net ;   Paper  covers 
IS.  net.    Twelfth  edition. 
"  A  bold  and  unflinching  statement  of  the  whole  subject — a  book 
which   will  compel   attention   and   awaken  passionate  indignation — 
nothing  which  ought  to  be  said  is  left  unsaid,  and  the  case  for  public 
action  is  made  out  by  the  statement  of  particular  cases  which  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  one  or  other  of  the  writers." — Liverpool  Post. 
"A  terrible  tale  of  the  abominable  traffic,  told  in  straightforward 
style.    It  should  arouse  the  anger  of  every  right-thinking  man  and 
woman." — Rejeree. 
•♦  This  volume  bears  the  stamp  of  truth." — Standard. 

CaHfornia.  An  Englishman's  Impressions  of  the 
Golden  State.  By  A.  T.  Johnson.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully 
illustrated,  los.  6d.  net. 

On  his  title  page  Mr,  Johnson  quotes  a  couplet  from  Oliver 
Goldsmith : 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

This  denotes,  in  some  measure,  the  ruling  spirit  of  California.  The 
dollar  is  swaying  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude,  and  in  the  rough 
communities  is  fostered  an  atmosphere  of  illusion  and  self-deception. 
The  key  note  of  the  Californian's  character  is  an  extreme  egotism, 
which  is  shown  in  his  lack  of  honour,  his  distrust  of  foreigners,  his 
boastfulness,  his  scorn  of  good  manners,  which  he  considers  soft  and 
effeminate,  and  his  love  of  talking  about  himself. 

Occasionally  he  overcomes  his  dislike  of  strangers  and  is  thoroughly 
hospitable.  Mr.  Johnson  declares  that  he  never  enjoyed  greater 
hospitality  than  when  in  the  Western  States ;  but  nevertheless,  in  this 
interesting  book  the  author  does  not  refrain  from  criticism.  He 
does  not  detail  California's  history  or  lengthily  discuss  its  politics, 
but  writes  instead  a  volume  descriptive  of  unadventurous  travels. 
Instead  of  climbing  her  lofty  mountains,  he  traversed  California 
guided  rather  by  a  vagrant  taste  for  idling  and  roadside  observation, 
than  by  any  desire  to  tilt  against  the  windmills  of  great  national 
problems.  His  book,  in  fact,  is  intended  to  be  a  record  of  observa- 
tions of  the  simple  and  everyday  things  of  life  in  the  Far  West. 

Half-Hours  in  the  Levant.  By  Archibald  B.  Spens. 

Crown  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  is.  net. 
Mr.  Spens  is  a  novelist  of  some  repute,  and  in  this  rambling  and 
discursive  book  of  travels  in  the  Near  East  he  has  made  use  of  the 
fiction-writer's  gift  of  retailing  conversations  and  giving  brightly- 
written  by-the-way  notes  on  his  surroundings.  He  visited  Algeria, 
Constantinople,  Corsica,  Crete,  Naples,  and  many  other  places  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  book  has 
about  it  much  of  the  cheery  sense  of  amusement  of  Mark  Twain's 
'♦  The  Innocents  Abroad." 


The  Human  Maohine.    An  Inquiry  into  the  Diversity 

of  Human  Faculty  in  its  Bearings  upon   Social  Life,    Religion, 
Education,   and   Politics.      By   J.   F.  Nisbet.      Fifth  and   new 
edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
The  spectator  says:—"  An  undoubtedly  clever  and  suggestive  book.  .  .  .  We  have 
rarely  met  with  anything  so  sound  as  the  author's  common-sense  criticism  of  popular 
Socialism,  or  the  vigorous  handling  of  the  much-discussed  modern  '  sex '  problems  " 
Truth  says: — "A  singularly  lucid  book  ,  .  .  singularly  suggestive." 
The  Glasgow  Herald  says:— "Well  written  and  eminently  readable.     Mr.  Nisbet 
has  something  worth  remembering  to  say  on  almost  every  subject  that  engages  the 
attention  of  educated  men." 

The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear ;  or,  the  Mind 

in  Health  and  Disease.     By  William  S.  Sadler,  M.D.     With 
an  Appendix  and  Index.     Large  crown  8vo,  580  pp.,  with  44  full- 
page  illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 
This  book    "  is  affectionately    dedicated  to  all  who  worry,    to   the 
victims  of  fear,  moral  despair,  and  other  mental  maladies  ;  to  those 
who  are  seeking  to  know  the  truth  concerning  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter ;  and  also  to  those  mental  sufferers  who  have  been  deceived 
and  deluded  by  false  systems  of  mental  healing." 

The  author  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physiologist,  and 
separates  the  study  of  mental  healing  from  any  particular  system, 
sect,  or  form  of  religious  belief.  He  not  only  calls  attention  to  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  but  points  out  the  great  influence  of 
the  body  over  the  mind,  and  more  particularly  the  effect  of  a  diseased 
or  disordered  physical  body  on  the  mental  state  and  moral  tendencies. 
The  work  is  couched,  as  far  as  possible,  in  simple  language,  void  of 
technicalities,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  general  effect  may  be  to 
emphasize  the  harmful  quality  of  fear,  and  the  wholesome,  renovating 
influence  of  faith  and  religion. 
'♦  Sound  common  sense.  Full  of  striking  and  stimulating  ideas."— Scotsman. 
"  Of  great  interest.    We  can  cordially  commend  this  book."  —Sheffield  Telegraph, 

The  Insanity  of  Genius:  and  the  General  Inequality 

of  Human  Faculty  Physiologically  Considered.     By  J.  F.  Nisbet. 

Author  of  *'  The  Human  Machine,"  etc.     Sixth  and  new  edition, 

with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Bernard  Hollander.     Crown  Svo, 

5s.  net. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  2000  years  ago,  some  subtle 
relationship  has  been  suspected  between  genius  and  insanity,  a  near 
kinship  being  traced  between  the  spiritual  exaltation  which  produces 
poets  and  inventors,  and  the  fury  of  the  insane  ;  and  certainly  it  is 
remarkable  how  often  eminent  men  have  displayed  morbid  symptoms 
of  the  mind. 

In  this  book,  Mr.  J.  F.  Nisbet  discusses  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  late  discoveries  and  the  most  modern  methods  of  investigation. 
His  knowledge  of  the  localisation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  establishment  of  kinship  between  an  extensive  group  of  brain 
and  nerve  disorders,  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that,  apparently  at 
the  opposite  poles  of  human  intellect,  genius  and  insanity  are  in  reality 
but  different  phases  of  a  morbid  susceptibility,  or  want  of  balance,  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
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Reflections  of  a  Sporting  Artist.    By  Finch  Mason 

("  Uncle  Toby  ").  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  about  loo  illustra- 
tions, i6s.  net. 
These  recollections  and  reflections  by  Mr.  Finch  Mason,  the  well- 
known  sporting  author  and  artist,  whose  work  usually  appears  above 
the  pseudonym  "  Uncle  Toby,"  are  remarkable  for  the  adroit 
facility  with  which  the  writer  sums  up  the  personalities  of  many  well- 
known  people.  The  book  includes  reminiscences  of  Twyford  School 
under  the  present  Dean  of  Durham,  of  life  at  Eton  in  the  sixties,  and  of 
the  masters  and  schoolfellows  of  that  period,  including  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  William  Beresford,  V.C,  and  others  who  have  since 
become  famous.  A  year  in  business,  and  another  year  as  a  student  of 
architecture  under  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.,  pass  under  review,  and 
also  the  author's  experiences  on  the  turf,  in  the  hunting  field,  and  on 
the  moors.  Numerous  anecdotes  add  to  the  unique  interest  of  the  book, 
which  comprises  a  particularly  bright  and  fascinating  volume.  One 
hundred  drawings  by  the  author  increase  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  European  in  India.      By  H.  Hervey  (Indian 

Telegraphs,  retired).  Author  of  "  Cameos  of  Indian  Crime." 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  12s.  6d.  net. 
This  work,  written  by  a  European  after  many  years'  residence  in 
India,  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  the  life  of  the  European  in  that 
country.  The  lives  of  soldiers  in  camp  and  in  fortresses,  of  doctors, 
clergymen,  journalists,  and  civil  servants  of  every  kind,  are  fully 
and  entertainingly  described,  as  well  as  those  of  planters  among 
their  tea  and  rice  fields,  globe-trotters  "doing"  Calcutta,  the  wives 
of  magistrates  entertaining  the  sisters  and  daughters  of  doctors  and 
soldiers,  and  the  loafer  idling  under  the  tropical  sun.  A  large  section 
of  the  book  is  given  up  to  life  at  the  hill-stations,  the  coast  stations, 
and  up-country  stations,  to  station  clubs,  dinner  parties,  concerts, 
dances,  picnics,  and  weddings.  Mr.  Hervey  writes  with  an  entertaining 
pen  and  crowds  his  book  with  brightness  and  amusement. 

August   Strindberg :    The  Spirit  of  Revolt.     Studies 

and  Impressions  by  L.  Lind-af-Hageby.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
illustrated,  6s.  net. 
Already  there  is  in  England  a  growing  interest  in  the  work  and 
personality  of  August  Strindberg,  the  most  noted  of  modern  Swedish 
writers,  who  died  on  May  14th,  1912.  To  many,  his  name  still  con- 
notes a  morbid  madman,  noxious  and  absurd  in  the  writings  and 
actions  ;  this  book,  however,  well  written  and  showing  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  man  and  his  career,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
struggles  and  difficulties  of  his  life,  and  makes  clear  the  true 
representativeness  and  greatness  in  him  and  his  works.  Strindberg, 
who,  on  the  Continent,  takes  rank  with  Ibsen,  was  a  proUfic  writer 
in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  his  works  are  notable  for  their  modern, 
scientific  and  socialistic  ideas.  He  wrote  seventy  plays,  psychological, 
satirical,  historical  and  mystic,  and  novels,  stories  and  essays,  which 
place  him  in  the  forefront  of  modern  writers  as  an  observer  of  life. 
This  thoughtful  monograph  combines  a  critical  estimate  with  a 
sufficiently  full  and  searching  biography,  the  whole  presenting  a  clear 
picture  of  this  elusive  author  in  his  relation  to  modern  thought. 


Samphire.  By  Lady  Sybil  Grant 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 
A  bright,  companionable  volume  by  the  daughter  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  essays.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are 
"Millionaires  in  Fiction,"  "  Personal  Relations,"  "About  Snobs," 
"Nature,"  "  Salons,"  "Criticism,"  "Authoresses  and  Authors,"  and 
"  Literary  Dodges."  They  are  excellent  satire,  and  have  in  addition 
breadth  and  good  humour. 

A  Tour  through  South  America.  By  A.  S.  Forrest. 

Author  of "  A  Tour  through  Old  Provence,"  etc.    Demy  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  profusely  illustrated,  los.  6d.  net. 
Mr,  A.  S.  Forrest,  the  well-known  artist-author,  has  lately  travelled 
extensively  in  South  America  and  particularly  in  the  district  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  He  carried  credentials  which  gave  him  unique 
facilities  of  exploration,  and  much  that  he  has  put  into  his  book  comes 
before  the  public  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Forrest  goes  on  his  travels, 
sketch-book  and  note-book  in  hand,  and  it  is  an  added  charm  to  his 
work  that  he  is  a  delightful  raconteur.  He  sets  forth  his  impressions 
in  a  way  that  is  at  once  extremely  interesting  and  informing.  His 
South  American  travels  covered  a  wide  area,  and  his  book  will  be  of 
infinite  value  to  those  wishing  for  an  accurate  and  picturesque 
presentation  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fascinating  country. 

Torquemada  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition.    By 

Rafael  Sabatini.  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia," 
"The  Lion's  Skin,"  "The  Strolling  Saint,"  etc.  Demy  8vo, 
fully  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

Mr.  Rafael  Sabatini  is  the  first  writer  to  attempt  a  study  of  the 
personality  and  career  of  this  grim  Dominican  friar,  to  disentangle  the 
threads  of  his  actions  from  the  warp  of  chronicles  and  records  into 
which  they  are  woven,  and  to  co-ordinate  them  into  a  historical  and 
psychological  study  of  the  actual  man. 

The  study  of  Friar  Thomas  de  Torquemada  is,  however,  essentially 
the  study  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Mr.  Sabatini  traces  from  earliest 
Christian  times  the  rise  and  development  of  that  ghastly  tribunal,  and 
its  introduction  into  Castile  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with 
Torquemada  as  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor,  establishing  rules  of 
procedure  which  were  to  endure  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Tor- 
quemada is  not  only  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor,  but  he  may  be  accepted 
as  the  complete  type  of  the  president  of  the  Holy  Ofl&ce,  and  the  trials 
which  took  place  under  his  rule  are  typical  of  inquisitorial  trials  in 
all  subsequent  ages. 

Mr.  Sabatini  deals  without  bias  and  in  a  purely  historical  spirit  with 
this  phase  of  religious  persecution.  But  in  his  hands,  history  is  never 
a  matter  of  cold  abstracts.  He  pursues  his  usual  methods  of  keeping 
the  human  interest  paramount ;  he  realizes  for  us  the  spirit  of  the  age 
with  which  he  deals  and  the  personalities  of  the  historical  personages 
he  presents  ;  by  the  swift  movement  of  his  narrative  and  his  intimate  1 
attention  to  detail  he  achieves  an  engrossing  and  dramatic  piece  of 
work,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lays  before  us  a  scries  of  poignantly  \ 
vivid  pictures  of  the  Inquisition  at  work. 
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Gaiety  and  George  Grossmith.   Random  Reflections 

of  an  Apostle  of  Pleasure.     By  Stanley  Naylor.      Crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  5s.  net. 
Mr.  George  Grossmith  Uves  in  the  imagination  of  the  multitude  as 
the  lightest,  the  airiest,  the  most  irresponsible  of  men.  Away  from 
the  footlights,  we  see  Grossmith,  the  man  ;  a  shrewd,  although  tolerant, 
observer  to  whom  all  the  world's  a  stage — the  most  interesting,  in  fact, 
of  all  possible  stages.  He  knows  his  London,  and  also  his  Paris  and 
his  New  York.  To  talk  to  him  for  many  minutes  on  friendly  terms  is 
to  realise  that  he  has  pondered  over  many  more  things  than  are 
thought  of  by  the  most  staid  and  elderly  wiseacre.  His  reflections,  as 
here  set  forth,  therefore,  are  good  entertainment  with  serious  thought 
behind  it,  and  when  he  treats  of  passers-by  '  on  the  stage  and  off,' 
or  when  he  describes  the  hardships  of  his  own  gaiety,  the  reflections 
of  the  "  Apostle  of  Pleasure  "  are  words  of  delight. 

The    Suffrage    Annual    and    Women's    Who's 

Who.  Edited  by  A.  J.  R.  Vol.  I.— 1913.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 
An  indispensable  reference  book  on  all  suffrage  matters.  It  will 
contain  biographies  of  about  1,000  prominent  women  in  the  Suffragist 
movement,  and  include  a  list  of  the  thirty  societies,  with  full  addresses  ; 
addresses  of  about  1,000  branches ;  a  chronological  table  of  the  events 
in  the  history  of  the  long  campaign,  and  reliable  data  on  every  thing 
connected  with  the  Women's  Movement.  As  all  the  Suffrage  Societies 
have  contributed  to  the  book  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  official  work  of 
reference  on  suffrage  matters. 

Modern   Politics.      Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  546 

pages,  6s.  net. 
This  volume  consists  of  a  number  of  leading  articles  reprinted  from 
"  The  Commentator,"  a  journal  that  has  become  well-known  for  its 
fearless  plain-speaking  in  the  Conservative  interest.  The  articles  have 
for  the  most  part  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  our 
country's  lack  of  employment  for  its  own  population ;  they  seek  to 
remind  their  readers  of  "  those  old  principles  which,  when  recognized 
and  acted  on  by  the  legislature  and  the  people,  not  only  enabled 
England  to  employ  her  population,  but  by  so  doing  made  her  the 
foremost  country  in  the  world."  During  the  troublous  times  which 
have  affected  the  political  world  in  the  last  three  years,  "  The  Com- 
mentator" has  sturdily  maintained  its  principles,  and  the  valueof  this 
volume  should  be  appreciated  by  all  interested  in  politics. 

The  Commentator.  The  most  out-spoken  paper  in 
England.  A  sixpenny  review  for  One  Penny  Weekly. 
"The  Commentator"  is  a  paper  which  has  the  courage  of  its  con- 
victions, and  speaks  with  no  uncertain  mind.  Whatever  doubts  and 
fears  may  paralyse  blasd  politicians,  "  The  Commentator"  is  free  from 
all  ambiguity  and  vacillation.    Published  every  Wednesday. 

Paul's  Simplicode.  By  M.  Levy 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 
A  simple  and  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient  code  for  the  use  of 
Travellers,  Tourists,  Business  Men,  Colonial  Emigrants,  Lawyers,  and 
the  general  public.      Everyone  should  use    this,    the  cheapest  code 
book  published  in  English.     A  sentence  in  a  word 
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1  The  Unholy  Estate  (5th  edition).  Douglas  Sladen 

2  Between  Two  Stools  (5th  edition).  Rhoda  Brouguton 

3  The  Consort  (3rd  edition),    Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeanette  Duncan) 

4  The  Woman-Hunter  (4th  edition).  Arabella  Kenealy 

5  The  Doll  (4th  edition),  Violet  Hokt 


7  The  Justice  of  the  Duke  (2nd  edition). 

8  Neighbours  of  Mine.    70  illustrations  (2nd  edition) 

9  Ruffles  (2nd  edition). 

10  The  Three  Anarchists  (6th  edition). 

11  The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers  (6ih  edition). 

12  The  Love -Locks  of  Diana  (2nd  edition). 

13  The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling  (3th  edition). 

14  The  White  Owl  (2nd  edition). 

15  The  Free  Marriage  (2nd  edition). 

18  The  Artistic  Temperament  (2nd  edition). 

19  Countess  Daphne  (revised  edition). 

21  The  Bungalomr  under  the  Lake  (2nd  edition) 

22  Clive  Lorlmer's  Marriage  (2nd  edition). 

23  Pretty  Barbara  (2nd  edition). 

24  Impertinent  Reflections  (5th  edition). 

25  Lying  Lips  (2nd  edition). 

26  The  Riding  Master  (6th  edition). 

28  The  Lion's  Skin  (2nd  edition). 

29  Young  Nick  and  Old  Nick  (2nd  edition). 

30  Love,  the  Thief  (5th  edition). 

31  Tropical  Tales  (7th  edition). 

32  The  Cheerful  Knave  (4th  edition). 
34    Love  Besieged  (3rd  edition). 
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35    Woman   Adrift, 
gism  (3rd  edition). 


The  Menace  of  Suffra- 


Harold  Owen 


Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III.  :    Personal 

Reminiscences  of  the  Man  and  the  Emperor,     By  the  late  Baron 
d'Ambes;    translated  by  A.  R.  Allinson.      Two   volumes,  demy 
8vo,  fully  illustrated,  24s.  net  the  set. 
"  A  life-like  study  of  Napoleon  by  a  life-long  biend."— Evening  Standard. 

The    Royal    Miracle  :    A  Collection  of  Rare  Tracts, 

Broadsides,  Letters,  Prints,  and  Ballads  concerning  the  wanderings 
of  Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester  (September  3— October 
15,  1651),  with  a  Preface,  Historical  Introduction,  Appendix  and 
bibliography  by  A.  M.  Broadley,  Author  of  "Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,"  etc.  Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated  with 
portraits,  maps,  etc.,  etc.,  from  rare  originals,  i6s.  net. 
Guardian.— "  This  book  is  a  storehouse  of  curious  matter.    It  is  a  thorough  and 

valuable  piece  of  historical  work  which  says  almost  the  last  word  upon  a  subject 

of  fascinating  interest." 

Godoy,  the  Queen's  Favourite.      By  Edmund  B. 

d'Auvergne.      Author   of  "  The  Coburgs,"   etc.      With  several 
illustrations  including  twelve  portraits  after  Goya.      Dtmy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  i6s.  net. 
"An  extremely  interesting  account  of  troubled  and  exciting  times."— iVa/Zs.  Guardian 

The  First  Signs  of  Insanity :  Their  Prevention  and 

Treatment.     By  Bernard  Hollander,  M.D.     Demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  ics.  6d.  net. 

In   the  Footsteps  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 

By  Maude  M.  Holbach.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  i6s,  net. 
"  More  exciling  than  most  imagined  stories  of  adventure."— G/o6«. 

The   Romance   of  Sandro   Botticelli.     By    A.  J. 

Anderson.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  frontispiece 
and  16  full-page  illustrations,  los  6d.  net. 

Cameos  of  Indian  Crime.     Studies  of  native  crimi- 

nahty  in  India.      By  H,  Hf  rvey    (Indian   Telegraphs,    retired). 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  12s.  6d.  net. 
"As  good  as  reading  KipMng:'— Evening  Standard. 

The  Motor:  An  Interesting  Practical  Work  of  Original 
Information  and  Reference  for  Owners  and  Makers  of  Motor  Cars. 
By  John  Armstrong.      Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  160   special 
illustrations,  los.  6d.  net. 
"  A  really  practical  work- full  of  suggestions."— Oi<</oo*. 

In  Jesuit  Land  :  The  Jesuit  Missions  of  Paraguay. 
By  W.  H.  KoEBEL.  With  an  introduction  by  R.  B.  Cunninghame- 
Graham.     Demy  Svo,  with  55  illustrations,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Guerilla  Leaders  of  the  World.    By  Percy  Cross 

Standing.      Part  author  of  "  Our  Naval  Heroes,"  "  Sea  Kings 
and  Sea  Fights,"  etc.   Large  crown  Svo,  illustrated.  6s.  net, 
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The  History  of  Gravesend  and  its  Surroundings, 

from  pre-historic  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
By  Alex.  J.  Philip.     Author  of  "Gravesend,  the  Water-gate  of 
London,"  etc.,  etc.     In  four  volumes,  12s.  6d.  net  each. 
This  history  of  Gravesend  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  only,  the 
edition  being  limited  to  365  copies  of  each  volume,  the  first  volume 
to  be  ready  about  Spring,  1913.      Subscription  forms,  with  full  partic- 
ulars, will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  publisher.    The  work  is 
one  of  much  more  than  local  interest,  the  position  of  Gravesend  giving 
it  a  place  in  history  from  ancient  times,  and  its  situation  on  the  Thames 
linking  it  up  with  the  story  of  the  British  navy.      The  author  has 
had  special  facilities  for  collecting  materials,  and  his  book  should 
undoubtedly  be  the  history  of  the  town  he  serves  as  Borough  librarian. 

TECHNICAL  LIBRARY  MANUALS 

By  Alex.  J.  Philip,  Borough  Librarian,  Gravesend. 

1.  The  Production  of  the  Printed  Catalogue. 

A  practical  handbook  for  everyone  concerned  with  printing,  5s.  net. 
This  work  deals  with  the  preparation,  printing,  and  publication  of 
catalogues  of  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Art  Galleries,  Publishers',  Book- 
sellers' and  Business  houses,  with  an  appendix  of  type  faces. 

2.  The  Business  of  Bookbinding  from  the  point  of 

view  of  the  Binder,  the  Publisher,  the  Librarian,  and  the  General 

Reader.    Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  6s.  net ;  half  bound  in  sealskin, 

7s.  9d.  net. 

This  work  contains  chapters  on  the  manufacture  of  binders'  leather 

and  cloth,  and  a  description  of  a  working  bindery  with  samples  of  cloth 

and  leather,   specially   displayed    for    colour,    grain,    and    material. 

Photo-micrographs  of  paper  fibres,  by  Clayton  Beadle,  illustrate  the 

chapter  dealing  with  book  papers.     The  chapter  on  leather  and  its 

preparation  is  by  Professor  Proctor.     The  glossary  of  terms  has  been 

compiled  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  Drew  Appleby  and  others. 

3.  The    Library    EncyclopsBdia,    by  the    foremost 

authorities,  edited  by  Alex.  J.  Philip,  30s.  net.  ;  after  Spring, 
191 3,  the  price  will  be  raised  to  40s.  net. 
The  Library  Encyclopedia  deals  comprehensively  with 
Library  Administration.  Book  Purchasing,  Library  History,  Library 
Plans  and  Buildings,  Classification,  Cataloguing,  Office  Work  and 
Routine,  Mechanical  Aids,  Advertising,  and  the  various  contributory 
branches  of  knowledge.  Binding,  Paper,  the  Preservation  of  Records, 
Museum  Work,  Practical  Printing,  Bibliography,  Estimating,  Speci- 
fication Work,  and  all  the  numerous  subjects  connected  with  work 
in  public,  proprietary,  and  private  libraries  and  museums. 

The  Librarian,  an  Independent  Professional  Journal, 
for  the  professional  man  and  all  interested  in  literature.    Monthly, 
6d.,  or  6s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 
"  The  Librarian  "   is  an  invaluable  mine  of  information  concern- 
ing libraries,  from  the  first  stone  laid  in  the  structure  of  the  building  to 
the  last  book  placed  upon  its  shelves.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  librarian, 
the  publisher,  the  bookseller,  the  book  buyer  and  the  book  reader  alike. 
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The  Widow— to  say  Nothing  of  the  Man  (3rd  edition).  Helen  Rowland 

Thoroughbred  (2nd  edition).  Francis  Dodsworth 

The  Spell  of  the  Jungle  (2nd  edition).  Alice  Perrin 

The  81ns  of  Society  (Drury  Lane  Novels)  (2nd  edition).     Cecil  Raleigh 
The  Marriages  of  Mayfair  (ditto)  (2nd  edition).    E.  KebleCmattertow 


A  Ten  Pound  Penalty  (2Dd  edition). 

Gay  Lawless  (4th  edition). 

A  Professional  Rider  (2nd  edition). 

The  Devil  In  Iiondon  (2nd  edition). 

The  Unspeakable  Soot  (ii7tb  thousand). 

Lovely  UToman   (98th  thousand). 

Fatal  Thirteen  (2nd  edition). 

Brother  Rogue  and  Brother  Saiat 

The  Death  Gamble 

The  Mystery  of  Roger  Bullock 

Bardelys.  the  Magnificent  (4th  edition). 

Bllllcks  (2nd  edition). 

The  Cabinet  Minister's  Wife 

The  Dream— and  the  Woman  (2nd  edition). 

The  Ghost  Pirates  (2nd  edition). 

The  Garden  of  Life  (2nd  edition). 

No.  5  John  Street  (19th  edition). 

Dr.  Phillips :  A  Maida-Vale  Idyll  (3rd  edition). 

The  Perfidious  Welshman  (loth  edition). 

America— through  English  Eyes  (2nd  edition). 

Tropical  Tales  (8tb  edition). 

A  Babe  in  Bohemia  (12th  edition). 

Toung  Nick  and  Old  Nick  (3rd  edition). 

The  Cheerful  Knave  (5tb  edition). 

The  Mystery  of  Redmarsh  Farm  (3rd  edition) 

The  Artistic  Temperament  (4th  edition). 

In  Fear  of  a  Throne  (3rd  edition). 

The  Riding  Master  (7th  edition). 

Lying  Lips  (5th  edition). 

Maggie  of  Margate  (2nd  edition). 

The  Red  Fleur-de-Lys  (2nd  edition). 


H.  Noel  Williams 

Helen  Mathers 

Mrs.  Edward  Kennard 

Geo.  R.  Sims 

T.   W.   H.  CROSLAltD 

T.  W.  H.  Croslawd 

William  Le  Queux 

Tom  Gallon 

Geo.  R.  Sims 

Tom  Gallon 

Rafael  Sabatini 

A.  St.  John  Adcock 

Geo.  R.  Sims 

Tom  Gallon 

W.  Hope  Hodgson 

Kate  Horn 

Richard  Whiteing 

Frank  Danby 

"Draig  Glas" 

"Rita" 

DoLF  Wyllarde 

Frank  Danby 

S,  R.  Crockett 

E.  Keble  Howard 

Archibald  Marshall 

Jane  Wardle 

R.  Andom 

DoL?  Wyllarde 

William  Le  Queux 

Gabrielle  Wodnil 

Mav  Wynne 
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THE  ABC  SERIES 

Each  in  large  crown  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  5s.  net. 
The  A  B  C  of  Artistic  Photography.     By  A.  ]. 

Anderson.     With  photogravure  plates  and  half-tone  illustration-s 
in  black  and  sepia.     5  s.  net. 
The  Amateur  Photographer  says  it  is  "A  most  delightful  book,  full  of 
pleasant  reading  and  surprises.     Every  amateur  photographer  with 
an  interest  in  pictorial  work  should  get  it." 

(  Originally  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Artistic  Side  of  Photography,"  at 
12s.  6d.  net,  a  cheap  edition  of  this  work  has  long  been  in  demand,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity has  now  been  taken  of  placing  it  in  this  series. 

The  A  B  C  of  Japanese  Art.     By  J.  F.  BLACK^iR. 

Illustrated  with  150  line  and  100  half-tone  illustrations,  printed 
on  art  paper,  5s.  net. 
"  An  exceedingly  useful  and  timely  book.    It  would  be  cheap  at  double  the  price.'" — 
Court  Journal. 

The  ABC  Guide  to  Mythology.     By  Helen  A. 

Clarke.  With  several  illustrations,  5s.  net. 
The  author  of  this  book  has  written  and  lectured  on  mythology 
lor  many  years,  and  is,  from  study  and  research,  well  qualified  to 
produce  a  work  to  supply  the  general  need.  She  traces  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  various  native  myths  through  their  Greek,  Norse 
and  Oriental  phases,  so  that  the  book  is  an  authoritative  guide  to  the 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  interesting  and  entertaining. 

The  ABC  Guide  to  Musio.  By  D.  Gregory  Mason. 

With  twelve  illustrations,  5s.  net. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Mason  discusses  the  theory  of  music  in  a  simple 
and  entertaining  manner,  and  then  treats  in  turn  pianoforte,  orchestral 
and  vocal  music,  dealing  with  the  master  musicians  and  their  work 
with  sure  insight  and  significant  analysis.  He  has  avoided  technical 
expressions  as  far  as  possible,  and  his  book  may  be  recommended  not 
only  to  young  readers,  but  also  to  adult  lovers  of  music  wishing  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  musical  art. 

The  ABC  Guide  to  Pictures.    By  Charles  H.  Caf- 

FiN.  Authorof"  How  to  Study  Pictures."  Fully  illustrated,  .5s.  net. 
Mr.  Caffin  is  a  well-known  author  of  books  on  art.  In  this  book, 
with  the  object  not  so  much  to  tell  the  reader  what  pictures  to  admire 
as  to  suggest  the  principles  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  for  himself 
what  is  most  worthy  of  admiration,  Mr.  Caffin  analyses  the  best 
qualities  of  art  from  well-known  examples,  and  makes  his  point  with 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  a  true  critic. 

The  A  B  C  Guide  to  American  History.      By 

H.  W.  Elson.  With  sixteen  illustrations,  5s.  net. 
In  a  style  that  is  at  once  picturesque  and  crisp,  Mr.  Elson  tells  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  the  modern  America  out  of  the  land  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1492.  The  book,  which  is  full  of  fascinating  romance 
and  incident,  contains  also,  in  its  account  of  the  rise  of  the  United 
States,  a  considerable  amount  of  thoughtful  writing  on  the  development 
of  nations  and  the  art  of  government. 
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The    A   B   C    of   Colleoting    Old    Continental 

Pottery.     By  J.  F.  Blacker.     Author  of  "  Nineteenth  Century 
EngUsh  Ceramic  Art,"  etc.     Illustrated  with  about  loo  line  and 
50  half-tone  illustrations,  5s.  net. 
In  this  new  volume  Mr.  J.  F,  Blacker  provides  information  and  illus- 
trations of  wares  never  previously  presented  in  an  inexpensive  form  to 
the  great  army  of  collectors.    Persian,  Syrian,  Anatolian  and  Khodian 
wares,  with  the  lustred  Hispano  Moresque  and  Siculo  Moresque  pottery 
take  their  place  side  by  side  with  the  Majolica  of  Italy,  the  Faience  of 
France,  the  Delft  of  Holland,  and  the  Stoneware  of  Germany. 

The  ABC  about  Collecting  (Second  Edition).    By 

Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P.     The  subjects  include,  among  others, 
China,  Clocks,  Prints,  Books,  Pictures,  Furniture  and   Violins. 
With  numerous  illustrations,  5s.  net. 
"  A  beginner  cannot  well  have  a  better  guide."— Outlook. 

The  A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  Pottery. 

By  J.  F.  Blacker.    With  about  400  line  and  32  pages  of  half-tone 

illustrations,  5s,  net. 
"  Practically  every  known  variety  of  old  English    pottery  is    dealt  with,    and 
facsimiles  of  the  various  marks,  and  the  prices  realised  by  good  examples  at  auction 
are  given."— Observer.    "  Mr.  Blacker  speaks  with  authority,  and  his  pages  are  full  of 
knowledge."— Sooft  wan. 

The  ABC  of  Collecting  Old  English  China. 

By  J.  F.  Blacker.    With  numerous  Ime  and  64  pages  of  half-tone 
illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  5s.  net. 
"  To  the  beginner  there  could  be  no  surer  guide."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  ABC  Dictionary  of  Modern  Prose  Quota- 
tions. A  Classified  Dictionary  of  Modern  Thought  in  the  form 
of  Aphorisms  and  Epigrams  in  English  from  Blake  to  Bergson. 
By  HoLBROOK  Jackson,  Author  of  "Great  EngHsh  Novelists," 
etc.,  5s.  net.  .  , 

A  fascinating  and  valuable  collection  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  centuries  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  at  once  an 
anthology  and  a  useful  reference  volume,  and  Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson 
may  be  relied  upon  as  an  editor  of  knowledge  and  discretion. 

More  About  Collecting.    By  Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P. 

Author  of  "  The  A.B.C.  about  Collecting,"  etc.     Large  crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  with  about  100  illustrations,  5s.  net. 
This  work  is  written  in  an  interesting  and  entertaining  style,  and 
so  arranged  that  readers  who  have  little  knowledge  or  experience  of 
the  hobby  which  they  wish  to  take  up,  may  find  exactly  the  information 
they  require  put  plainly  and  tersely,  .-,/>: 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Ceramic  Art.    By 

J.   F.   Blacker.       With    coloured    frontispiece  and    over    1,200 
examples.     Illustrated  in  half-tone  and  line. 

"  One  of  the  cheapest  art  manuals  that  has  appeared  in  the  present  generation. 
Invaluable  to  all  lovers  of  historic  wdxe."— Daily  Telegraph. 
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STANLEY   PAUL'S 
NEW  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS 

A  Grey  Life:  A  Romance  of  Bath.  *'Rita" 

Author  of  "  Peg  the  Rake,"    "My  Lord  Conceit,"    "Countess 
Daphne,"  ••  Grim  Justice,"  etc. 

*'  Rita"  has  chosen  Bath  as  the  setting  for  her  new  novel.  She  has  disdained  the 
"powder  and  patches"  period,  and  given  her  characters  the  more  modern  interests 
of  Bath's  transition  stage  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  Her  book  deals  with  the 
struggles  of  an  impoverished  Irish  family  of  three  sisters,  living  at  Bath,  to  whom 
comes  an  orphaned  nice*  with  the  romantic  name  of  Rosaleen  Le  Suir.  "Rita" 
claims  that  an  Irish  adventurer,  named  Theophrastus  O'Shaughnessy,  who  plays 
an  important  part  in  this  book,  is  the  male  prototype  of  her  own  immortal  "  Peg 
the  Rake." 

The  Destiny  of  Claude.  May  Wynne 

Author    of    "  Henri   of   Navarre,"    "  The   Red   Fleur-de-Lys," 
"Honour's  Fetters,"  etc. 

To  escape  a  convent  life,  Claude  de  Marbeille  joins  her  friend  Margotde  Ladrennes 
in  Touraine.  Jacques,  Comte  de  Ladrennes,  a  hunchback,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
when  the  two  girls  go  to  Paris  to  enter  the  suite  of  the  fifteen  year  old  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  he  follows  and  takes  service  with  the  Duke  of  Guise.  There  follow  many 
romantic  and  exciting  adventures  concerning  the  perilous  childhood  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  into  which  the  characters  of  the  story  are  brought  by  acts  of  treachery  and 
the  work  of  spies.  The  hero,  a  young  officer  of  the  Scottish  Guards,  is  imprisoned 
and  threatened  with  poison,  and  much  of  the  story  relates  his  ardent  search  after  his 
sweetheart,  who  has  been  betrayed  into  captivity  by  the  jealousy  of  a  friend.  This 
is  a  thoroughly  good  story. 

The  King's  Master.     Olive  Lethbridgb  and  John 

De  Stourton 

A  novel  dealing  with  the  troublous  times  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  the  political 
situation,  Court  intrigues  and  religious  discussions  of  the  period  are  treated  in  a 
masterly  manner.  A  strong  love  element  is  introduced,  and  the  characters  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Thomas  Cromwell  are  presented  in  an  entirely  new  light,  while 
plot  and  counter-plot,  hair-breadth  escapes,  love,  hate,  revenge,  and  triumph,  all  go 
to  form  the  theme. 

The  Celebrity's  Daughter.  Violet  Hunt 

Author  of  *'  The  Doll,"  "  V^ite  Rose  of  Weary  Leaf,"  etc. 

"The  Celebrity's  DauRhter,"  which,  like  Miss  Violet  Hunt's  other  novels,  is 
founded  on  a  much-entangled  plot,  only  fully  unravelled  in  the  last  chapter,  is  the 
autobiography  of  the  daughter  of  a  celebrity  who  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  The  book 
is  told  in  the  author's  own  inimitable  style,  with  the  humour,  the  smart  dialogue,  and 
the  tingling  life  of  her  earlier  novels. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  /VoKe/s— continued. 
Hunt  the  Slipper.      Oliver  Madox  Huepfer  (Jane 

Wardle).     Author  of  •'  The  Artistic  Temperament,"  "  The  Lord 

of  Latimer  Street,"  "  Margery  Pigeon,"  "  Where  Truth  Lies,"  etc. 

Those  readers  of  Mr.  Oliver  Madox  Hnefifer's  novel*  who  remember  his  "  Mariorie 
Pigeon  "  and  "The  Artistic  Temperament,"  will  be  charmed  by  this  new  novel  from 
the  same  pen.  It  is  the  love  story  of  a  youne  Englishman  of  good  family  who  goes  to 
the  United  States  in  search  of  a  fortune.  Tb«  story  is  founded  on  an  ingenious  plot 
and  set  forth  in  an  original  manner. 

Cheerful  Craft.  R.  Andom 

Author  of  "We  Three  and  Troddles,*"* Neighbours  of  Mine," 

etc.     With  60  illustrations  by  Louis  Gunnis. 

There  is  nothing  sombre  or  introspective  about  "  Cheerful  Craft,"  and  those  who 
agree  with  Mr.  Balfour's  view  of  the  need  of  lighter  and  brighter  books  will  find  here 
something  to  please  them,  since  broad  humour  and  rollicking  adventure  characterise 
the  story.  A  city  clerk  rises  from  obscurity  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  dignity, 
and  carries  us  with  him  all  the  way,  condoning  his  rascality  for  the  take  of  his 
ready  humour  and  cheery  optimism.  After  all  he  is  a  merry  rogue,  and  he  works 
no  great  harm  to  anyone,  and  much  good  to  himself,  and  incidentally  to  most  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  This  amusing  story  does  credit  to  the  writer's 
iogenuity  without  putting  too  great  a  strain  on  the  credulity  of  the  reader. 

The  Three  Destinies.  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

Author  of  •'  The  Lady  of  Kensington  Gardens,"  "  A  Great  Russian 
Realist,"  etc. 

This  story  relates  the  adventures  of  three  young  girls  and  a  boy  of  eighteen,  who 
meet  by  chance  before  the  statue  of  "  The  Three  Fates  "  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
there  attract  the  attention  of  an  old  professor  who  determines  to  bring  them  together 
again,  and  erperiment  with  their  young  lives  with  the  curiosity  of  a  chemist  experi- 
menting with  chsmicals.  The  scene  shifts  in  turn  to  Ireland,  to  Paris,  Brittany,  and 
Vienna,  and  the  hero  is  always  under  the  spell  of  that  first  chance  meetmg  in 
front  of  the  statue.  One  person  after  the  other  plays  with  his  life,  and  again  and 
again  he  and  the  others  report  themselves  on  New  Year's  Day  to  the  old  professor, 
who  reads  half  mockingly  the  jumble  of  lives  that  he  himself  has  produced,  until  in 
the  end  the  hero  realises  that  these  young  gitls  have  become  to  him  in  turn  modern 
interpreters  of  the  three  ancient  Destinies. 


Columbine  at  the  Fair.  Katb  Horn 

Author  of  "  Susan  and  The  Duke."  "  The  White  Owl,"  etc. 

Miss  Kate  Horn  has  here  taken  up  an  entirely  new  line.  Leaving  the  style  which 
made  "Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybun"  so  successful,  she  here  gives  a  critical 
study  of  a  girl  whose  soul  lies  dormant  until  the  touch  of  love  and  self  sacrifice 
awakes  it  by  the  hand  of  a  little  child.    Much  success  is  expected  for  her  new  story. 

The  Unworthy  Pact.  Dorothea  Gerard 

Author  of  "  The  City  of  Enticement,"  '•  Exotic  Martha."  etc. 

The  story  of  a  young  man,  who,  having  inherited  an  estate  from  an  uncle  believed 
to  have  died  intestate,  finds  a  will  which  puts  as  a  condition  of  his  inheritance  the 
renunciation  of  his  faith.  He  hesitates  to  do  this  and  hides  the  will  for  some  years, 
suffering  all  the  while  from  the  knowled|[e  of  his  misdeed.  The  events  resultant 
from  this  secret  are  related  with  a  true  insight  and  with  a  sense  of  drama  and  of 
pathos. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 

iii^    tiki  J   JxajH 

The  Honour  of  the  Clintons.    Archibald  Marshall 

Author  of  "  Exton  Manor,"  "  The  Mystery  of  Redmarsh  Farm," 
••The  Eldest  Son,"  etc. 

The  Clintons  of  Kencote  will  be  very  f am  liar  to  the  many  readers  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  well-known  novels,  "The  Squire's  Daughter,"  and  "The  Eldest  Son." 
The  central  idea  of  "The  Honour  of  the  Clintons''  is  to  show  the  Squire 
confronted  with  a  serious  problem,  in  which  neither  wealth  nor  position  can  help 
him.  He  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  deepest  disgrace,  and  has  nothing  but  his 
sense  of  honour  on  which  to  rely.  How  he  comes  through  the  trial  forms  the  main 
interest  of  the  story;  but  it  is  also  concerned  with  the  love  affairs  of  the  Clinton 
twins,  Joan  and  Nancy,  now  grown  up  into  beautiful  young  women. 

The  Eyes  of  Alicia.  Charles  E.  Pearce 

Author  of  "The  Amazing  Duchess,"    "The  Beloved   Pri  cess," 

"Polly  Peaclium,"  "  Love  Besieged,"  "  Red  Revenge,"  "A  Star 

of  the  East,''  etc. 

•'The  Eyes  of  Alicia"  is  the  story  of  an  impulsive,  adventurous,  handsome  girl, 
brought  up  amid  narrow  surroundings  and  yearning  for  greater  freedom.  With  the 
coming  of  womaihood  she  realizes  her  pawer  of  personal  attraction  and  takes 
advanta;^e  of  it  in  following  her  wayward  impulses.  The  result  is  a  catastrophe 
which  shadows  her  whole  life.  The  story  is  one  of  modem  life  in  London,  and  while 
the  scenes  and  characters  have  a  vivid  actuality,  the  mystery  of  Destiny  hovers 
continually  in  the  background,  \.?yfiifr!iy/i  U>  t' 

A  Modern  Ahab.  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson 

Author  of  ••  Bess  of  Hardendale,"  "  Moll  o'  the  Toll-Bar,"  etc. 

This  is  a  very  readable  novel  in  the  author's  best  manner.  Rachael  Despenser,  a 
successful  artist,  spends  a  summer  holiday  in  a  Westmoreland  village,  living  at  an 
old  farm-house,  and  making  friends  with  the  villagers.  Grimstone,  a  local  baronet, 
is  grabbing  the  land  to  make  a  deer  run,  and  Rachael  through  championing  the 
cause  of  a  farmer  comes  into  collision  with  him,  although  adored  by  his  delicate 
little  son.  Right-of-way  troubles  ensue,  and  violence  disturbs  the  peace.  Grimstone's 
elder  son  and  heir  returns  from  Canada,  where  he  has  imbibed  Radical  notions.  He 
sympathises  with  the  villagers,  and  is  attracted  towards  Rachael,  whom  he  eventu- 
ally marries.  The  baronet  is  determined  to  oust  the  farmer  whom  Rachael  had 
championed,  when  the  tragic  death  of  his  younger  son  leads  him  to  relinquish  the 
management  of  the  estate  to  his  heir. 

Bright  Shame.  Keighley  Snowden 

Author  of  "The  Free  Marriage,"  "The  Plunder  Pit,"  "  Hate  of 
Evil,"  etc. 

Stephen  Gaunt,  an  English  sculptor  famous  in  Italy,  is  the  father  of  a  son  born  put 
of  wedlock  of  whom  he  has  never  heard.  In  his'youth,  a  light  attachment  broken  in 
a  causeless  tit  of  jealousy  drove  him  abroad,  but  when  the  story  opens  he  comes  home 
to  execute  a  commission,  and  meets  his  son  without  knowing  him.  In  doing  so,  he 
encounters  a  childless  couple,  who  hav«  passed  the  boy  off  as  their  own  since  infancy, 
when  his  mother  died.  They  are  an  elder  half-brother,  who  has  always  hated 
Stephen,  and  his  sensitive,  tender  and  simple  wife,  who  loves  the  boy  with  all  her 
heart,  fears  to  lose  him,  and  yet  is  tormented  by  her  secret.  A  romantic  friend- 
ship springs  up  between  son  and  father;  and  the  chain  of  accidents  and  proofs  by 
which  he  learns  the  truth,  his  struggle  for  control  of  the  boy,  and  the  effect  of  these 
events  on  the  boy  and  his  foster  mother  make  a  fascinating  story. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  S^ix  Shilling  Novels— continued. 
The  Strolling  Saint.  Rafael  SABATmi 

Author  of  "  Bardelys,  the  Magnificent,"  "The  Lion's  Skin,"  etc. 

Mr.  Sabatini  lays  before  his  readers  in  "The  Strolling  Saint"  a  startling  and 
poignant  human  document  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It  is  the  autobiographical 
memoir  of  Auj^ustine,  Lord  of  Mondolfo,  a  man  pre-natally  vowed  to  the  cloister  by 
his  over-devout  mother.  With  merciless  self-analysis  are  revealed  Augustine's 
distaste  for  the  life  to  which  he  was  foredoomed,  and  his  early  efforts  to  break  away 
from  the  path  along  which  he  is  being  forced.  As  a  powerful  historical  novel  '*  The 
Strolling  Saint"  deserves  to  take  an  important  place,  whilst  tor  swiftness  of  action 
and  intensity  of  romantic  interest  it  stands  alone. 

The  Poodle-Woman.  Annesley  Kenealy 

Author  of  "  Thus  Saith  Mrs.  Grundy,"  etc. 

Miss  Annesley  Kenealy's  new  novel,  the  first  volume  of  the  new  "Votes  for 
Women"  Novel  Series,  deals  with  the  feminine  side  of  the  great  unrest  of  our  time 
and  endeavours  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  do  Women  Want  ?  "  It  is  a  charm- 
ing love  story,  dealing  mainly  with  two  women,  a  man,  and  a  mannikin.  It  present, 
feraininism  from  an  entirely  fresh  standpoint,  and  in  a  series  of  living  pictures 
shows  how  the  games  of  life  and  matrimony  are  played  under  rules  which  put  all 
the  best  cards  of  the  pack  into  men's  hands.  The  heroine  is  an  emotional  Irish  girl, 
with  the  reckless  romance  of  the  Celt  and  the  chivalry  of  a  woman,  who  remains 
sweet  through  very  bitter  experiences.    The  book  is  full  of  humour. 

The  Romance  of  Bayard.      Lieut. -Col.  Andrew 

C,  p.  Haggard,  D.S.O.     Author  of  the  "The  France  of  Joan  of 

Arc,"  "  Louis  XI,  and' Charles  the  Bold,"  etc. 

Colonel  Haggard  is  never  more  happy  than  when  he  writes  of  days  and  people 
famous  in  history,  and  here,  with  much  success,  he  has  cleverly  woven  a  romantic 
novel  out  of  an  equally  romantic  historical  chronicle.  He  gives  us  memories  of  the 
French  Court  under  Francis  I.,  and  of  the  gallant  part  played  by  the  great  Bayard ; 
stories  of  our  own  Henry  VIII,  and  Anne  Boleyn ;  gay  pictures  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two  monarchs  and  of  the  jousting  and  feasting  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  ;  and  stirring  chapters  on  the  war  in  which  Bayard,  faithful  lover  and  true 
knight,  met  a  soldier's  death. 

The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling.    Dole  Wyllarde 

Author  of  "  The  Riding  Master,"  "  The  Unofficial  Honeymoon," 

etc.  (yth  edition). 
This  novel,  at  present  in  its  eighth  edition,  is  a  story  of  the  musical  comedy  stage, 
which  endeavours  to  set  forth  without  prejudice  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  lite ; 
and,  in  the  account  of  the  heroine's  adventures,  how  she  ran  away  from  home  at 
fourteen,  went  en  the  stage  in  a  children's  chorus,  and  found  herself  henceforth  the 
sport  and  spoil  of  the  men  around  her.  Miss  Wyllarde  has  made  plain  statements 
and  has  not  shrunk  frcm  the  realism  of  life.  It  is  "an  absorbing  story,''  anil 
according  to  The  Court  Journal  "  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  all  parents  who  have 
daughters  with  any  hankering  after  a  stage  career." 

Francesca.  Cecil  Adair 

Author  of  "  The  Qualities  of  Mercy,"  "  Cantacute  Towers,"  etc. 

Miss  Adair  has  excelled  herself  in  Francesca,  which  is  a  delightful  story  full  of 
beautiful  thoughts  and  i.iyllic  touches.  This  author  has  been  said  to  resemble  the 
late  Rosa  N.  Carey  in  possessing  all  the  quahties  which  make  for  popularity,  and 
th«  ability  to  arrest  and  maintain  the  reader  s  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
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Stinl9y  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  A^okj/s— continued. 
Life's  Last  Gift.  Louis  db  Robert 

With  a  preface  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Hedgcock.  (The  book  for  which 
a  committee  of  Parisian  ladies  awarded  the  prize  of  ;^2oo  for  the 
best  French  novel  published  in  191 1.) 

This  "  poignant  and  convincing  narrative  "  tells  of  a  young  ambitious  man  who 
is  overwhelmed  by  the  dread  of  impending  disaster.  He  struggles  to  free  himself, 
but  only  becomes  more  deeply  entrapped.  In  his  misery  and  dread  there  comes  as 
*'  Life's  Last  Gift"  a  romantic  passion  which  cannot  be  requited  but  estranges  him 
for  a  time  from  those  most  dear,  and  then  leaves  him  to  turn  with  a  renewal  of  faith 
to  the  arms  which  he  has  shunned. 

The  beauty  of  this  book  liet  in  its  absolute  sincerity  and  truth.  It  speaks  to  all 
men  and  women  who  realise  how  great  and  terrible  a  possession  is  life. 

Brave  Brigands.  May  Wynne 

Author  of  "The  Red  Fleur-dc-Lys,"  ••The  Destiny  of  Claude," 

etc.,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  during  the  siege  of  Carpentras  by  the  "  Brave 
Biigands"— the  soldiers  of  an  Irishman  named  Patri— an  attack  is  frustrated  by  the 
cleverness  and  courage  of  a  young  girl,  who,  in  her  adventuret,  mysteriously  dis- 
appears. In  quick  succession  there  follow  events  concerning  the  plots  and  counter 
plots  of  aristocrats,  papalists  and  revolutionaries,  and  amid  adventures  of  love 
and  war  the  story  leads  up  to  the  famous  '*  Glacier  Massacres."  It  is  thrilling  and 
romantic  from  beginning  to  end. 

Tainted  Gold.  H.  Noel  Williams 

Author  of  "  A  Ten  Pound  Penalty,"  ••  Five  Fair  Sisters,"  etc. 

Gerald  Carthew,  a  young  London  Barrister,  whose  career  has  hitherto  been  quite 
uneventful,  suddenly  finds  himself  involved  in  circumstances  which  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  a  dastardly  conspiracy  has  been  formed  against  bis  life.  For  some 
time,  however,  all  attempts  to  discover  the  instigators  or  their  motive  are  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  it  is  not  until  Carthcw's  greatest  friend  has  fallen  a  victim  in  his  stead, 
and  he  himself  has  been  nearly  lured  to  destruction  by  a  beautiful  American  girl  who 
has  been  made  the  innocent  decoy  of  the  conspirators,  that  the  truth  is  revealed. 
The  story,  the  action  of  which  is  laid  in  England,  New  York  and  at  the  Riviera, 
contains  some  thrilling  moments  and  a  most  unexpected  denouement. 

The  Lost  Destiny.  G.  Villiers  Stuart 

"  The  Lost  Destiny"  is  a  novel  showing  the  working  of  the  'unseen  hand,'  and 
telling  the  story  of  a  man  wlio  shirked  his  destiny  and  was  forced  to  watch  the 
career  of  another  who  rose  to  heights  of  national  fame,  while  he  himself  drifted 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.  It  is  a  striking  novel,  full  of  incident,  and  illustrating 
the  relationship  of  life  and  destiny. 

His  Magnifioenoe.  A.  J.  Anderson 

Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,"  "  The  Romance 

of  Sandro  Botticelh,"  etc. 

In  this  fascinating  volume,  Mr.  A.  J.  Anderson  gives  a  picture  of  the  extraordinary 
personality  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  (Lorenzo  the  Magnificent)  amid  a  strong  setting  of 
the  love,  fighting,  plotting,  assassinations,  religion  and  paganism  of  the  Italian 
Henaissance. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  A/oKe/s— continued. 
The  Curse  of  the  Nile.  Douglas  Sladen 

Author    of    "The     Unholy    Estate,"     *'The    Tragedy    of     the 

Pyramids,"  etc. 

A  novel  dealing  with  the  city  of  Khartum  and  the  Egyptian  Desert.  Mr.  Sladen 
is  at  his  best  when  he  is  describing  exciting  scenes,  and  the  book  is  full  of  them ; 
but,  like  his  other  novels,  it  it  also  full  of  romance.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  beautiful 
white  woman  who,  being  captured  at  the  fall  of  Khartum,  has  to  enter  the  harem 
of  Wad-el-Nejumi,  the  bravest  of  all  the  generals  of  the  Mahdi.  When  she  is  tescued 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Toski,  the  question  arises.  Can  the  hero,  an  Englishman,  marry 
her  ?  Great  figures  stand  forth  m  Mr.  Sladtn's  pages— above  all,  the  heroic  Gordon 
in  his  last  moments  at  Khartum. 

The  Memoirs  of  Mimosa.     Edited  by  Anne  Elliot 

The  intimate  and  unflinching  confession  of  a  brilliant,  erotic,  and  undisciplined 
woman,  who  resolves  "  to  live  every  moment  of  her  life,"  and  succeeds  in  so  doing 
at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  to  herself  and  others.  Her  mixture  of  worldliness, 
sentiment,  fancy,  passion,  and  extraordinary  jou  de  vivre  make  her  a  fascinating 
study  of  a  type  somewhat  rare.  At  her  death  she  bequeathed  these  Memoirs  to  the 
woman  friend  who  edits  them  and  presents  them  to  the  world.  We  get  the  woman's 
point  of  view  in  all  matters— poetry,  politics,  sport,  music,  the  stage,  and,  domin- 
ating all,  the  great  problems  of  sex. 

Dagobert's  Children.  L.  J.  Beeston 

The  interest  of  this  novel  is  centred  in  a  little  band  of  franc-tireurs  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Count  Raoul  Dagobert,  harass  the  flanks  of  the  German  army  corps 
in  the  Franco-German  War.  That  Dagobert  and  his  "children"  are  veritable  fire- 
eaters  is  soon  shown  by  the  surprise  and  slaughter  of  a  small  but  venturesome 
company  of  Prussians.  The  account  of  the  subsequent  doings  of  these  irregulars  is 
one  of  sustained  excitement,  and  we  follow  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Beeston's  hero 
with  the  more  interest  since  the  author  has  been  at  pains  to  give  him  personality. 
There  are  some  vivid  descriptions  in  the  novel,  which  is  well  written  and  spirited. 

The  Redeemer.  Rene  Bazin 

Author  of  "  The  Childrca  of  Alsace,"  "  The  Nun,"  "  Redemption/' 
etc. 

This  is  a  moving  and  profoundly  powerful  romance  of  village  life  in  the  Loire 
country.  It  is  the  love  story  of  a  beautiful  young  French  school  teacher  and  a 
worker  in  the  neighbouring  slate  quarries,  who  are  for  a  time  separated  by  the 
man's  previous  inclination  towards  a  woman  living  away  from  her  husband. 
The  development  of  the  heroine,  strongly  held  in  check  by  her  moral  feelings,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  hero  to  the  woman  to  whom  he  is  already  united,  are  told  with 
considerable  insight,  power  and  charm. 

Her  Majesty  the  Flapper.  A.  E.  James 

With  a  picture  wrapper  of  "  Her  Majesty  "  in  colours. 

A  diverting  chronicle  of  the  prankish  doings  of  a  "  Flapper,"  pretty  and  fifteen,  as 
recorded  partly  by  herself  and  partly  by  her  grown-up  cousin  Bobbie,  whose  life  she 
makes  quite  a  series  of  excitements  and  surprises.  The  story  ends  with  the  coming 
out  of  the  Flapper,  when  the  final  victimisation  of  Bobbie  takes  the  form  of  an 
engagement.  "  It  is,"  says  the  Sunday  Times,  ''one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that 
has  appeared  for  a  long  time,"  and  its  pages  are  full  of  bright  and  sparkling  dialegne, 
which  make  it  "  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  imaginable." 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continvied. 
The  Fruits  of  Indiscretion.    Sir  William  Magnay 

Author  of  "The  Long  Hand,"  "  Paul  Burdon,"  etc.    ^0   *^!{T 

A  story  of  murder  and  mystery  in  wbicb  the  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the 
characters  are  convincing.  On  the  eve  of  a  country  house  wedding,  the  best  man  is 
killed  on  the  hunting  field.  Captain  Routham  is  asked  to  take  his  place,  but 
suddenly  disappears  and  his  body  is  found  on  the  railway  track.  With  the  help  of 
Rolt,  a  famous  detective,  the  mystery  is  gradually  cleared  up,  and  is  brought  at  last 
to  a  startling  denouement. 

The  Return  of  Pierre.       Donal  Hamilton  Haines 

With  a  frontispiece  from  a  painting  by  Edouard  Detaille. 

Against  the  vivid  background  of  the  Franco-German  War,  there  shines  out,  in  this 
novel,  the  very  human  story  ot  Pierre  iLafitte,  a  French  country  lad.  Other 
prominent  figures  in  the  story  are  the  woman  Pierre  loves,  her  father— a  fine  old 
Colonel  of  Dragoons— and  a  German  si^y,  not  wiihout  attractive  qualities,  whose 
fate  becomes  entangled  with  theirs.  The  book  abounds  in  striking  situations, 
including  the  discovery  and  escape  of  the  spy,  the  departure  of  the  Dragoons  for 
the  war,  the  remorse  of  a  French  General  who  feels  personally  responsible  for 
the  men  he  has  lost,  a  night  in  a  hospital-tent,  the  last  flicker  of  the  defence  of 
Paris,  and  the  entry  of  the  German  troops.    It  is  a  remarkable  book. 

A  Babe  in  Bohemia.  Frank  Dan  by 

Author  of  *•  The   Heart  of  a  Child,"  "  Dr.  Phillips,"  etc.,  etc. 

(nth  edition). 

Frank  Danby,  to  gain  information  for  this  novel,  joined  the  Salvation  Array, 
went  through  their  training  home  and  Refuge  at  Clapton,  and  finally  became  attached 
to  the  depot  of  the  so-called  "Gutter,  Slum  and  Garret  Brigade,"  from  which 
the  work  among  the  very  poorest  is  carried  out.  This  full-length  novel,  having  been 
out  of  print,  has  now  been  practically  re-written  by  the  author,  and  although  the 
thread  of  the  story  remains,  every  page  has  been  extensively  revised,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  as  good  as  anything  recently  done  by  this  popular  writer. 

The  She-Wolf.  Maxime  Formont 

Author  of  •*  A  Child  of  Chance,"  etc.     Translated  from  the  French 

by  Elsie  F.  Buckley. 

This  is  a  powerful  novel  of  the  life  and  times  of  Caesare  Borgia,  in  which  history 

and  romance  are  mingled  with  a  strong  hand.    The  story  is  told  of  the  abduction 

of  Alva  Colonna  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  Propero  Sarelli,  when  she  is  carried 

off  to  his  palace  at  Rome  and  becomes  bis  slave-mistress.     The  subsequent  events, 

more  or  less  following  history  or  tradition,  include  the  introduction  of  the  dark  woman 

of  gipsy  extraction,  who  enamours  Cassare,  and   poisons  the   wine   by  which  the 

Colonna  and   her   old    lover  Sarelli  die.    The    story  closes  with  a  description  of 

Caesare's  last  days  and  death.    This  novel  has  passed  through  several  editions  in 

France. 

The  Price  of  Friendship.  E.  Everett-Green 

Author  of "  Clive  Lorimer's  Marriage,"  "  Duckworth's  Diamonds," 

"  Galbraith  of  Wynyates,"  etc.,  etc. 
Miss  Everett  Green  has  had  a  remarkable  output  of  novels  in  the  past,  but  this 
one,  her  latent,  is  the  longest— and  strongest— standing  to  her  name.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  man  who  impersonates  his  friend,  from  the  very  best  of  motives  and  plunges 
-himself  into  complications  and  dangers.  Like  all  of  this  author's  tales,  it  tiuisUes 
with  a  startling  climax, 
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Called  to  Judgment.     Coralie  Stanton  and  Heath 

HosKEN.      Authors  of  "  The  Muzzled  Ox,"  "  The  Swelling  of 

Jordan,"  etc. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  of  mystery,  love  and  adventure  which  these 
popular  collaborators  have  ever  written.  It  is  a  vivid,  human  story,  red-hot  with 
incident  and  excitement,  the  central  character  being  a  man,  who,  after  ten  years' 
imprisonment  for  fraud,  returns  to  tlie  world  with  his  past  so  effectively  buried  that 
he  is  known  as  a  man  of  wealth,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  an  Advocate  for 
Prison  Reform.    The  tale  is  said  to  be  worthy  of  Foe  or  Gaboriau. 

The  Split  Peas.  Headon  Hill 

Author  of  "  Troubled  Waters,"   "  A  Rogue  in  Ambush,"    "  The 

Thread  of  Proof,"  etc. 

The  interest  of  this  story  centres  in  the  attempt  of  a  socialistic,  time-serving 
Cabinet  Minister,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  mysterious  foreigner,  who  poses  a<5  a  Soho 
revolutionary  but  is  in  reality  a  spy,  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  British  Army. 
His  efforts  are  frustrated  by  a  young  officer  of  the  Guards,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
lively  Eton  boys.  Mr.  Headon  Hill  is  himself  an  old  Etonian,  and  he  has  put  much 
local  colour  into  his  book. 

Captain  Hawks,  Master  Mariner.     Oswald  Kendall 

Admirers  of  the  novels  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  should  read  this.  It  is  a  story  of  three 
men  who  cannot  and  will  not  abide  dulness.  Though  separated  superficially  by 
discipline  and  convention,  Captain  Hawks,  Grummet  and  "Cert'nly"  Wilfred  are 
brothers  "under  their  skins,"  and  are  controlled  by  the  same  insatiable  desire  for  ■ 
variety.  Their  thirst  for  the  unexpected  is  amply  satisfied  in  the  search  for  an  illusive 
cargo  of  sealskins,  purchased  without  having  been  seen  by  Captain  Hawks.  That 
the  crew  are  nearly  drowned,  frozen,  starved,  and  smothered,  proves  that  they 
succeeded  in  a  search  for  a  life  where  things  happen,    A  capital  yarn. 

A  Star  of  the  East :  A  Story  of  Delhi.     Charles  E. 

Pearce.     Author  of  "  The  Amazing  Duchess,"  "  The   Beloved 
'  Princess,"  "  Love  Besieged,"  "  Red  Revenge,"  etc.  "  i<^ 

This  book  completes  the  trilogy  of  Mr.  Pearce's  novels  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
of  which  "Love  Besieged"  and  "Red  Revenge"  were  the  first  and  second.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Delhi,  the  city  of  all  others  where  for  the  past  hundred  years  the 
traditions  of  ancient  dynasties  and  the  barbaric  splendours  of  the  past  have  been 
slowly  retreating  before  the  ever-advancing  influence  of  the  West.  The  conflict  of 
passions  between  Nara,  the  dancing  girl,  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  Shah 
Jehan,  the  most  famous  of  the  Kings  of  Delhi,  and  Clare  Stanhope,  born  and  bred 
in  English  conventionality,  never  so  pronounced  as  in  the  Fifties,  is  typical  of  the 
differences  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  rivalry  of  love  threads  its  way 
through  a  series  of  exciting  incidents,  culminating  in  the  massacre  and  the  memorable 
siege  of  Delhi. 

A  Gentlewoman  of  France.  Rene  Boylesve 

This  novel,  crowned  by  the  Academy,  has  had  a  great  vogue  in  France,  twelve 
editions  having  been  sold.  It  is  the  story  of  a  provincial  girl  who  makes  a  marriage 
of  convenience  with  a  man  who  sees  in  iier  the  best  qualities  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood. The  story  shows  how  before  great  temptation  she  stands  firm  and  emerges 
chastened  but  conquering. 

In  simple,  direct  fashion,  the  sweet  and  most  admirable  wife  tells  her  story,  and 
it  rings  extraordinarily  true. 
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GabrieFs  Garden.  Cecil  Adair 

Author  of  "The  Dean's  Daughter,"  "The  Qualities  of  Mercy," 

"Cantacute  Towers,"  "  Francesca,"  etc. 

When  General  Gascoign  learns  that  his  son  Gabriel  has  cheated  at  cards,  he  turns 
him  out  of  the  house  and  leaves  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  beautiful  West  Indian 
Island,  which  bad  once  belonged  to  Gabriel's  mother.  There  the  young  man 
struggles  along  the  thorny  road  of  a  great  renunciation  and  a  supreme  self-sacrifice 
from  Darkness  into  Light.    A  charming  story. 

The  Strength  of  the  Hills.    Halliwbll  Sutclippe 

Author  of  "A  Benedick  in  Arcady,"  "  Priscilla  of  the  Good 
Intent,"  "  Through  Sorrow's  Gates,"  etc. 
In  this  novel  Mr.  HalHwell  SutcliflFe  returns  to  the  Haworth  Moorland  which  was 
the  inspiration  of  all  his  earlier  work  ;  it  deals  with  the  strenuous  life  of  the  moors 
sixty  years  ago  and  will  rank  with  his  strongest  and  best  works.  Those  who 
remember  our  author's  "A  Man  of  the  Moors,"  "A  Bachelor  in  Arcady,"  and 
"A  Benedick  in  Arcady"  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  him  anywhere  across  the 
moorlands  in  the  direction  of  Arcadia. 

Officer    666.      Barton   W.    Currie    and    Augustin 

McHUGH. 
An  uproarious  piece  of  American  wit  which  has  already  scored  a  great  success  at 
the  Globe  Theatre,  London.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Augustin  McHugh,  who  has 
associated  himself  with  Mr.  Barton  W.  Currie  in  producing  it  as  a  novel.  Its 
dramatic  success  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  has  been  phenomenal,  and  as  a 
novel  it  will  doubtless  receive  an  equally  warm  welcome. 

DeviFs  Brew.  Michael  W.  Kaye 

Author  of  '•  The  Cardinal's  Past,"  "  A  Robin  Hood  of  France,"  etc. 
Jack  Armiston,  awaking  to  the  fact  that  life  has  other  meaning  than  that  given  it 
by  a  fox-hunting  squire,  becomes  acquainted  with  Henry  Hunt,  the  socialist  dema- 
gogue, but  after  many  vicissitudes,  during  which  he  finds  he  has  sacrificed  friends 
and  sweetheart  to  a  worthless  propaganda,  he  becomes  instrumental  in  baulking  the 
Cato  Street  Conspirators  of  their  plot  to  murder  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
eventually  regains  his  old  standing— and  Pamela.    A  spirited  story. 

Sir  Galahad  of  the  Army.      Hamilton  Drummond 

Author  of  •'  Shoes  of  Gold,*'  '♦  The  Justice  of  the  King,"  "  The 
Three  Envelopes,"  etc. 
A  tale  of  the  French  retreat  from  Naples  through  a  defile  of  the  Apenines  in  the  vear 
1495.    The  opening  chapters  relate  the  nte  made  by  certain  restless  spirits  in  both 


Thenceforward  the  development  proceeds  along  unconventional  lines,  showing 
that  the  hero.  Sir  Galahad  of  the  Army,  carries  out  the  associations  of  a  nickname 
given  in  derision,  and  the  grail  is  followed,  though  stumblingly  and  far  ofT  at  times, 
through  the  incidents  of  war. 

Brineta  at  Brighton.  Gabrielle  Wodnil 

Author  of  "  Maggie  of  Margate." 
An  amusing  story  of  a  young  girl,  the  paid  companion  of  Lady  Bigne,  who  spends 
a  holiday  at  a  shabby,  second-rate  Brighton  boarding-house,  and  falls  into  serious 
difficulties  through  masquerading  as  her  employer.  She  enjoys  the  exhilaration  of 
her  fellow  lodgers'  respect,  but  soon  meets  trouble  with  a  wealthy  young  man  who  is 
anxious  to  marry  a  Countess ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  extra  expenses  necessitated 
by  her  assumed  grandeur  set  her  farther  into  the  mire  of  deception.  The  Book,  how- 
ever, is  very  pleasantly  brought  to  a  happy  ending,  and  throughout  is  decidedly 
amusing. 
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The    Adventures    of    Mortimer   Dixon.     Alicia 

Ramsey. 

Mortimer  Dixon  is  a  young  journalist  who  is  sent  by  his  "chief"  in  a  pursuit 
which  takes  him  into  startling  adventures  in  the  Chinese  Quarter  of  the  East 
End.  This  is  a  wholesome,  bree^sy  story  of  adventure,  which  leaves  the  reader  with 
a  sense  of  strong  exhilaration. 

Susan  and  the  Duke.  Kate  Horn 

Author  of  •'  Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honcybun,"  '♦  The  White 

Owl,"  "  The  Lovelocks  of  Diana,"  etc. 

Lord  Christopher  Fitzarden  is  the  most  delightful  of  young  men,  and  adopts 
the  old  family  servants  destined  for  the  almshouse!  by  his  elder  brother,  the 
cynical  Duke  of  Cheadle.  His  love  story  runs  at  cross  purposes,  Kit  being  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  the  beautiful  but  ambitious  Rosalind,  while  he  in  turn  isloved 
by  Susan  Ringford.  Perhaps  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  story  describes  a 
caravanning  party  in  the  New  Forest,  where  Cupid  haunts  every  glen.  There  are 
both  fun  and  pathos  in  the  tale,  which  should  find  many  delighted  readers. 

The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers.  Arabella  Kenealy 

Author  of  "  The  Mating  of  Anthea,"  "  The  Woman-Hunter,"  etc. 

(6th  edition). 

The  irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers  is  a  fashionable  beauty,  the  idol  of  London  society 
Hostesses  fight  and  plot  to  get  her  to  their  parties.  The  men  of  her  world  vie  with 
one  another  for  the  privilege  of  driving  her  to  Hurlingham.  And  yet  no  breath  of 
scandal  touches  her.  For  her  ambition  is  to  be  known  to  history  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  brilliant  woman  of  her  day,  who  charmed  all  men  and  succumbed  to 
none.  But  Lord  Lygon,  a  clever  and  attractive  man,  estranged  from  his  wife,  lays 
siege  to  her,  and  the  story  turns  upon  the  rivalry  and  struggle  of  the  two  women  ;  of 
the  wife  who  devotedly  loves  him,  and  of  the  other  who,  though  fond  of  him,  is  loth 
to  sacrifice  her  darrling  impeccability  and  to  forego  her  unique  position  for  his  sake. 
There  are  some  charming  children  in  the  book  and  some  original  views  on  the 
Woman's  Question. 

The  Three  Anarchists.         Maud  Stepney  Rawson 

Author    of    "A    Lady    of   the    Regency,"    *•  The    Stairway    of 

Honour,"  "  The  Enchanted  Garden,"  etc.     Third  edition. 

There  are  in  this  novel  a  delicate  psychology,  a  true  pathos,  and  a  fine  perception 
of  the  importance  of  the  tiny  incidents  and  minor  happenings  of  daily  life  as  they  affect 
the  human  drama.  The  heroine  is  the  unhappy  young  wife  of  an  elderly,  weak,  cruel 
and  penurious  man,  and  the  hero  is  a  human  stepson  at  inevitable  enmity  with  so 
opposite  a  father.  Both  these  characters  have  a  craving  fcr  the  fulness  of  life,  the 
woman,  with  a  noble  perception  of  what  is  right,  being  intensely  desirous  of  founding 
a  real  home  and  making  real  happiness ;  and  the  young  man  of  warm  flesh  and  bleed 
responding  to  her  pure  woman's  love  and  care  with  more  than  mere  affection. 
There  are  fine  and  beautiful  things  in  the  book. 

So  it  is  with  the  Damsel.  Nora  Vynne 

Author  of  "  The  Pieces  of  Silver,"  "  The  Priest's  Marriage,"  etc. 

The  heroine  of  this  striking  story  is  decoyed  by  White  Slave  Traffickers,  who  k'^ep 
her  in  a  miserable  captivity  until  by  good  fortune  she  escapes.  She  then  overrides 
the  dangers  that  beset  her  as  a  girl  with  a  secret  "past,"  and,  joining  a  league  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Traffic  in  order  to  rescue  a  girl  friend,  finds  at  last  the  man 
who  will  love  her  and  have  sympathy  for  her  work. 
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RalBjfi  Raymond.  Ernest  Mansfield 

■j^'vliih  eight  original  drawings. 

'  In  this  story  the  hero,  falsely  accused  of  murder,  escapes  to  New  Zealand,  and 
there,  after  many  interesting  adventures  am  nig  the  mining  camps,  is  finally 
rearrested  and  brought  back  to  England,  wheie  in  an  intensely  dramatic  scene  his 
innocence  is  proved.  The  author  is  h'mself  a  prospector  well-known  both  in  the 
City  and  in  every  mining  district  the  world  over,  and  his  story  contains  many 
revelations  of  mining  life  and  adventure. 

Mrs.  Brett.  M.  Hamilton 

Author  of  "  Cut  Laurels,"  "  The  First  Claim,"  etc. 

The  anther  of  "  Cut  Laurels  "  may  be  relied  on  to  write  a  good  novel,  and  this 
story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  India,  has  been  chosen  as  a  particularly  clever 
piece  of  work.  The  plot  is  original  and  one  difl&cult  to  work  out,  but  the  author  has 
succeeded  with  great  skill  and  delicacy. 

Galbraith  of  Wynyates.  E.  Everett-Green 

Author  of  "  Duckworth's  Diamonds,"  •'  Clive  Lorimer's  Mar- 
riage," etc. 
The  owner  of  Wynyates  has  let  the  property  to  a  relative  who  is  the  next-of-kin  after 
his  only  daughter.  Warned  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  life  he  wills  the  property 
to  his  daughter  in  trust  during  her  minority,  and  appoints  as  trustee  a  relative 
who  is  tenant  of  the  property.  Overhearing  a  conversation  between  the  family 
lawyer  and  her  uncle,  who  discuss  the  wisdom  of  placing  her  in  the  charge  of  one 
who  is  directly  interested  in  her  death,  shn  imagines  all  kinds  of  evil  intentions  on  the 
part  of  her  guardian,  and  looks  with  suspicion  upon  all  his  counsels  for  her  welfare. 
Love  interests  lead  to  complications  between  the  heroine,  her  trustee  and  her 
lover.  "Galbraith  of  Wynyates"  is  a  very  readable  book  written  in  the  author's 
best  style. 

Maggie  of  Margate.  Gabrielle  Wodnil 

Author  of  "  Brineta  at  Brighton." 

'•  Maggie  of  Margate,"  a  beautiful  girl  with  an  unobtrusive  style  which  attracted 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  was  in  reality  an  exclusive  lady  of  title,  bored  because  she 
sighed  for  realism  and  romance  while  affianced  to  a  prospective  peer.  Maggie  is 
a  delightful  creation,  and  her  very  erring  frailty  and  duplicity  make  us  pity  her  the 
more.  She  cannot  break  away  finally  from  her  social  status,  but  to  retain  it  she 
nearly  breaks  her  heart.  The  man  of  her  fancy,  Michael  Blair,  is  the  m^-st  striking 
figure  in  the  whole  story,  which  hoi  is  us  intently  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  All 
the  world  loves  a  lover,  and,  therefore,  every  one  will  love  Michael  Blair. 

Bound  to  Be.  Will  Hugo 

This  is  a  first-rate  novel  and  should  attract  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  public  notice  and  attention.  It  is  full  of  quiet  and 
genuine  humour  and  clever  characterisation, 

Selia  Medhurst  is  one  of  those  charming  young  pe'  pie  who  are  utterly  unequipped 
with  the  means  of  earning  a  living.  When  suddenly  thrown  on  her  own  resources, 
she  can  think  of  no  more  happy  solution  of  her  difficulties  than  to  go  as 
domestic  servant  in  a  London  flat.  There  she  finds  herself  under  the  rule  of  a 
mistress  aged  seventy  and  a  master  aged  thirty,  whose  legal  tie  proves  less  binding 
than  the  wife,  at  any  rate,  might  have  desired  Selia's  outlook,  therefcre,  becomes 
more  promising,  and  in  due  course  her  highest  hopes  are  fulfilled. 
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A  Wife  out  of  Egypt.  Norma  Lorimer 

Author  of  "  The  Second  Woman,"  <'  Catherine  Sterling,  etc." 
1  his  story  derives  its  incirieuts  from  the  unrest  iii  Egypt.  The  faults  of  the  British 
brusqueness  and  Egyptian  insincerity  and  incapacity  are  sketched  with  a  biiing  pen, 
and  a  side  of  Egyptian  life  much  nej;lected  by  novelists— the  position  of  the  native 
Christian,  '  Copt  and  Syrian  '—is  described  with  real  knowledge  and  feeling.  It  is  a 
love  story  with  a  charming  heroine. 

Casserley's  Wife.  Esther  Miller 

Author  of  "  Living  Lies,"  *•  When  the  Heart  is  Young,"  etc. 

This  novel  has  been  chosen  as  one  likely  to  appeal  pre-eminently  to  women.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who,  having  inherited  a  title  and  a  fortune,  comes  home 
from  India  and  is  betrayed  into  marriage  with  a  girl  whom  he  imagines  to  be  a  friend 
of  seven  years  before.  His  eventual  disillusionment  leads  to  serious  complications, 
which,  however,  lead  at  last  to  reconcilement,  and  trust,  and  love. 

Found  in  the  Forest.       Theodora  Wilson  Wilson 

Author  of  '•  A  Modern  Ahab,"  "  Bess  of  Hardendale,"  etc. 
There  is  a  subtle  charm  inseparable  from  this  keen  study  of  youth,  with  all  its 
pathos,  joy,  drollery  and  nervous  passion.  The  child  in  the  story  is  the  son  of  ill- 
matched  parents  who  deliberatelv  separate,  the  boy  remaining  with  his  mother  until 
her  sudden  death  when  he  is  only  ten.  The  boy  is  then  plunged  into  a  whirlpool  of 
gaiety,  different  altogether  fiom  his  sombre  upbringing ;  and  his  relation  to  his 
surroundings  gives  the  story  its  interest. 

Mrs.  Gray's  Past.  Herbert  Flowerdew 

Author  of  "  The  Second  Elopement,"  "  The  Third  Wife,"  etc. 
Mrs.  Gray,  a  widow  with  an  only  son,  comes  to  live  in  a  quaint  old  Cathedral 
City,  and  almost  at  once  becomes  the  butt  ot  the  scandal-mongers.  She  develops 
the  mystery  by  holding  close  the  veil  that  hides  her  "  past,"  and  it  is  only  after  ill- 
natured  criticism  has  taken  the  place  of  idle  gossip,  that  the  veil  is  lifted  and  the 
pureness  of  the  picture  made  apparent. 

Youth   Wlill  be   Served.  Dolf  Wyllarde 

Author   of    "  The  Career   of  Beauty    Darling,"     *«  The    Riding 

Master,"  '*  The  Unofficial  Honeymoon,'    etc. 

Dolf  Wyllarde's  new  novel  has  for  its  motive  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
new  generation.  Incidentally  it  deals  with  the  old  problem  of  a  wife's  duty  to  her 
husband  when  he  is  serving  his  country  abroad  in  climates  which  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  her  health,  and  to  which  she  cannot  take  a  delicate  baby.  As  the  story 
unfolds,  the  hardships  of  the  position  become  still  more  subtle,  for  personal  inclination 
turns  the  scale  now  this  way  and  now  that  There  is  no  question  of  sex  in  this  book, 
for  it  deals  very  largely  with  the  inevitable  sacrifice  of  the  old  for  the  young  which 
is  a  spirit  of  the  age — the  standing  aside  of  those  who  have  had  their  day  to  give  place 
to  the  new  generation,  though  it  may  chance  that  those  who  are  sacrificed  protest 
that  they  have  never  had  their  rightful  chances.  ^  i\    c  t   ^f^\t^'*tir>'~*  A 


The  Perfidious  Marriage  and  other  Plays. 

Leonard  Henslowe.    Author  of  "  How  .4 f«  You  ?  "    Crown  8vo, 

Paper  boards,  is.  6d.  net. 
This  volume  of  one-act  plays  includes  a  drama,  a  comedy,  and  two  farces.    Three 
of  these  plays,  which  can  be  performed  without  difficulty  by  amateurs,  have  been 
produced  with  considerable  success  at  West  End  theatres. 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S  'CLEAR 


TYPE  '  SIXPENNY  NOVELS 


67 

My  Iiord  Conceit 

"Rita" 

65 

Asenath  of  the  Ford 

••Rita" 

65 

Faustina 

••  Rita  " 

64 

Corinna 

"Rita" 

63 

The  Laird  0'  Cockpen 

"  Rita  " 

62 

The  City  of  Enticement 

Dorothea  Gerard 

61 

Exotic  Martha 

Dorothea  Gerard 

60 

Honour's  Fetters 

May  Wynne 

59 

Told  in  the  Twilight 

P.  QuiNTON  Ray 

58 

Golden  Destiny 

P.  QuiNTON  Ray 

57 

Ltove,  the  Conqueror 

P.  QuiNTON  Ray 

56 

Bna's  Courtship 

P.  QuiNTOH  Ray 

55 

A  Lover  at  Large 

P.  QuiNTON  Ray 

54 

By  the  Water's  Ed^e 

P.  QuiNTON  Ray 

53 

The  Lion's  Skin 

Rafael  Sabatini 

52 

The  Mulberries  of  Daphne 

Kate  Horn 

51 

The  Spell  of  the  Jungle 

Alice  Perrin 

50 

Red  ReYenge 

Charles  E.  Pearce 

49 

The  Long  Hand 

Sir  William  Magnay 

48 

The  Second  Elopement 

Herbert  Flowerdew 

47 

The  Mystery  of  Roger  Bullock 

Tom  Gallon 

46 

Edelweiss 

"Rita" 

45 

Only  an  Actress 

"Rita" 

44 

The  Apple  of  Eden 

E.  Temple  Thurston 

43 

Gay  Lawless 

Helen  Mathers 

42 

The  Dream-and  the  Woman 

Tom  Galloh 

41 

Love  Besieged 

Charles  E.  Pearce 

40 

A  Benedick  in  Arcady 

Halliwell  Sutcliffe 

39 

Justice  of  the  King 

Hamilton  Drummond 

38 

The  Man  in  Possession 

"Rita" 

S7 

A  Will  in  a  Well 

E.  Everett-Green 

36 

Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybun 

Kate  Horn 

35 

PrUolUa  of  the  Good  Intent 

Halliwell  Sutcliffe 

STANLEY  PAUL'S  'CLEAR 
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lYPE'  SIXPENNY  NOVELS 


Contintud. 

34  Fatal  Thirteen 

33  A  Stpug^e  for  a  Ring 

32  A  Shadowed  Life 

31  The  Mystery  of  Colde  Fell 

30  JL  Woman's  Error 

39  Claribel's  Love  Story 

28  At  the  Eleventh  Hour 

27  Love's  Mask 

26  The  Wooing  of  Roia 

25  White  Abbey 

24  Heart  of  His  Heart 

23  The  Wonder  of  Love 

22  Co-Heiressea 

21  The  Evolution  of  Katherino 

20  The  Love  of  His  Life 

19  A  Charity  Girl 

18  The  House  of  Sunshine 

17  Dare  and  Do 

16  Beneath  a  Spell 

13  The  Man  She  Married 

14  The  Mistress  of  the  Farm 
13  Little  Lady  Charles 

12    A  Splendid  Destiny 
1 1    Cornelius 
10   Traffic 
9    St.  Elmo 
8    Indiscretions 
7    The  Trickster 
6   The  City  of  the  Golden  Gate 
5    Shoes  of  Gold 

4    Adventures  of  a  Pretty  Woman 
3    Troubled  Waters 
2    The  Human  Boy  Again 
I    Stolen  Honey 


William  Lb  Qusux 

Charlotte  Bramk 

Charlotte  Bkamr 

Charlotte  Braub 

Charlotte  Brake 

Charlotte  Bramb 

Charlotte  Brame 

Epfib  Adelaide  Rowlands 

Effib  Adelaide  Rowlands 

Efpib  Adelaide  Rowlands 

Madame  Albanesi 

Madawe  Albanesi 

E.  Everett-Greem 

E.  Temple  Thurston 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

Mrs.  Henry  db  la  Pasture 

E,  Temple  Thurston 

Augusta  Evans  Wilson 

Cosmo  Hamilton 

G.    B.   BURGIN 

E.  Everett-Green 

Hamilton  Drummond 

Florence  Warden 

Headon  Hill 

Eden  Phillpotts 

Ada  &  Dudley  Jambs 
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THE   "EVERYDAY"  SERIES 

Edited  by  Gertrude  Paul 

Each  book  contains  a  Recipe'  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  including  February  29th.  In  crown  8vo,  strongly 
bound,  Is.  net  each. 

The  Everyday  Vegetable  Book.  '  By  F.  K. 

The  Everyday  Soup  Book.  By  G.  P. 

The  Everyday  Economical  Cookery  Book.     By 

A     T     TC 

^'    ^'   ^^-  '.tyinS  e'ttinno 

The  Everyday  Pudding  Book.      ^  —    '    By  F.  K. 

"  If  you  want  a  tasty  recipe  for  every  day  in  the  year,  you  can  do  nothing  better 
than  purchase  a  copy  uf  the  •  Everyday  Pudding  Book.'"— Referee. 

The  Everyday  Savoury  Book.     By  Marie  Worth 

"  Nothing  could  be  clearer." — School  Guardian. 


Cakes  and  Ales.     A  memory  of  many  meals,  the  whole 

interspersed  with  various  Recipes,  more  or  less  original,  and 
Anecdotes,  mainly  veracious,  by  Edward  Spencer  ('  Nathaniel 
Gubbins ').     Crown  8vo,  4th  edition,  2s.  6d,  net. 

Saturday  Review  : — "  Sportsmen,  stockbrokers,  and  others  with  large  appetites, 
robust  yet  sensitive  palates,  and  ample  means,  will  find  it  invaluable  when  they 
are  ordering  the  next  tittle  dinner  for  a  select  party  of  male  friends." 

The  Diner's-Out  Yade  Mecum.    A  Pocket  *♦  What's 

What"  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Society  Functions,  etc., 

etc.     By  Alfred  H.  Miles.      Author  of  "  The  New  Standard 

Elocutionist,"  etc.     In  fcap.  8vo  {61  by  3I),  cloth  bound,  round 

corners,  is.  6d.  net.     Leather,  2s.  net. 

Intended  to  help  the  diffident  and  inexperienced  at  Dinners,  Teas, 

At  Homes,  Receptions,  Balls  and  Suppers,  with  hints  on   Etiquette, 

Dress,  After-Dinner  Speaking,  Story- Telling,  Toa'sts  and  Sentiments. 

My  Own  Reciter.     By  Alfred  H.  Miles.    Author  of 

"  The  Diner's-Out  Vade  Mecum,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  is.  net. 

"The  Ballads  have  colour,  warmth  and  movement.  Mr.  Miles  is  a  poet  of  the 
people."—  Bookman. 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor.     One  of  the  two  funniest  books  in 

the  world.     By  E.  W.  Cole.     384  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The  mission  of  mirth  is  well  understood.    "  Laugh  and  Grow  Fat  "  is 
a  common  proverb,  and  the  healthiness  of  humour  goes  without  saying. 

Cole*s  Fun  Doctor — 2nd  Series.      The  other  ot  the 

two  funniest  books  in  the  world.    By  E.  W.  Cole.    440  pp.,  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d 
Dr.  Blues  had  an  extensive  practice  until  the   Fan  Doctor  set  up 
in  opposition,  but  now  Fun  Doctors  are  in  requisition  everywhere. 
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publications 

Arranged    in    order   of   price 

:,t*5jc  Previous   Lists   Cancelled 


50/-     NET 
The  History  of  OraYesend   and  its  Surroundings  from 
Prehistoric    Times    to    the    Beginning    of    the    20th 
Century.     By  Alex  J.  Philip.     In  tour  volumes,  12/6  net  each, 
issued  to  subscribers  only.     Edition  limited  to  365  sets. 

32/-  NET 
Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena  1815-1821.  By  Norwood 
Young,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena.  By  A.  M.  Broadley.  Two  coloured  plates  and  about  100 
illustrations  from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley.  Two  vols., 
demy  8vo,  32/-  not  the  set  {ste  also  under  21/-). 

30/-     NET 
The    Library    Bncyclopaadia.     By    the   Foremost   Authorities. 
Edited  by  Alex.  J.  Philip.     To  be  issued  by  Subscription.     After 
publication  40/-  net. 

28/-     NET 
The    Life    and     Letters     of    Laurence     Sterne.      Lewis 
Melville.    Two  vols.,  demy  Svo,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and 
other  illustrations. 

24/-     NET 
Intimate  Society  Letters  of  the  18th  Century.    By  Hit 

Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.  In  two  volumes,  demy  Svo, 
cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top.  With  two  photogravure  frontispieces  and 
56  other  full-page  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  of  original 
letters,  autographs,  and  other  interesting  matter. 

JLn  Imperial  Victim  :  Marie  Louise,  Archduchess  of 
Austria,  Empress  of  the  French  and  Duchess  of  Parma. 
Edith  E.  Cdthell,  F.R.H.S.    Illustrated.    Two  vols.,  demy  Svo. 

JL  Vagabond  Courtier  (Baron  von  Polnitz).  Edith  E,  Cuthbll, 
F.R.H.S.    Illustrated.     Two  vols.,  demy  Svo. 


Th«  Amazing  Duohess ;  The  Romantic  History  of  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh,  Maid  of  Honour — Duchess  of  Kingston — Countess  of 
Bristol.  Charles  E.  Pearch.  In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  with  numerous  illustrations.     Third  Ed. 

Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III. :  Personal  Reminiscences 
of  the  Man  and  the  Emperor  by  the  late  Baron  d'Ambes  ; 
translated  by  A.  R.  Allinson.  In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  fully 
illustrated. 

Vour  ESnnobled  Aotresses:  The  Adventures  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Countess  of  Essex,  and  Countess 
of  Harrington  on  and  o2"  the  Stage,  by  Charles  E.  Pearce, 
author  of  "The  Amazing  Duchess,"  "Polly  Peachum,"  etc. 
Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  two  photogravure  frontispieces  and 
32  half-tone  illustrations. 

21/-  NET 
Napoleon  in  Exile  at  Elba  1814-1815.  By  Norwood  Young, 
with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  and  Elba  by 
A.  M.  Broadley.  Coloured  frontispiece  and  about  50  illustrations 
from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 
For  further  volumes  on  St.  Helena,  to  complete  the  work,  see 
under  32/-  net. 

18/-     NET 

Fourteen  Years  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  Japan.  Stray 
leaves  from  the  Diary  of  Baroness  Albert  d'Anethan,  with 
an  introduction  by  Baron  Kato.     Illustrated. 

16/-     NET 
A  Woman  of  the  Revolution:  TntROiGNS   db    Mbricourt. 

Frank  Hamel.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 
Princess    and    Queen    of    England  :  The  Life  of  Mary  II. 

Mary  F.  Sandars      Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 
Grodoy,    the    Queen's    Favourite.     Edmund  B.   d'Advbrgnb. 

Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Rodrigo  Borgia.    Pope  Alexander 

VI.   By  The  Most  Rbv.  Arnold  H.  Mathbw,  D.D.     Demy  Svo. 

Illustrated. 
The  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia.     Rafael  Sabatini.    In  demy  Svo, 

coloured  frontispiece  and  other  illustrations.     Third  edition. 
Dachess  Derelict :    Charlotte  d'Albret,   Duchess  of  Valentinois 

(the  wife  of  Cesare  Borgia).   E.  L.  Miron.    Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 
Queens  of   Aragon:    Their  Lives  and  Times.      E.   L.   Miron. 

Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

The  France  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Liedt.-Colonel  Andrew  C.  P. 
Haggard,  D.S.O.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold.    Lieut. -Colonel  Andrew 

C.  P.  Haggard.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 
Polly  Peachum.    The  Story  of  Lavinia  Fenton,  Duchess  of  Bolton 

and  *  The  Beggar's  Opera.'      Charlbs   E.  Pbarce.    Demy  Svo, 

illustrated. 
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R«fl«otioni  of  a  Sporting  Artist.  By  Finch  Mason  ('  Uncle 
Toby  ').     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Richard  Cosur  de  liion.  Mauds  M. 
HoLBACH.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

Th«  Royal  Miracle :  A  Garland  of  unpublished  or  very  rare 
Tracts,  Broadsides,  Letters,  Prints  and  other  Rariora  concerning 
the  Wanderings  of  Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester 
(September  3 — October  15,  1651),  with  an  Historical  Introduction 
and  Bibliography,  together  with  some  account  of  the  Commemora- 
tive Pilgrimage  of  September  3 — 9,  1911.  By  A.  M.  Broadley. 
Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  with  portraits,  maps,  etc.,  from  rare 
originals. 

Jean  de  la  Fontaine  :  The  Poet  and  the  Man.  Frank  Hamel. 
Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

The  Coburgs:  The  Story  of  the  Rise  of  a  great  Royal  Honse. 
Edmund  B.  d'Auvergnb.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

The  Beloved  Princess  :  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  Charles 
E.  Pearce.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

Famous  Artists  and  their  Models.  Angblo  S.  Rappofort, 
Ph.D.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

12/6    NET 

Maximilian  the  Dreamer.    Holy  Roman  Emperor,  1459— 15 19- 

Christopher  Hare.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

In  Jesuit  Land :  The  Jesuit  Missions  of  Paraguay.  W.  H.  Koebbl, 
with  an  introduction  by  R.  B.  Cunninghams  Graham.  Demy  Svo, 
55  illustrations. 

A  Winter  Holiday  in  Portugal.  Captain  Granville 
Baker.  Demy  Svo,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and  32  origina; 
drawings  by  the  author. 

Spain  ReYisited :  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Galicia.  C.  Gasquoine 
Hartley.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  With  coloured  frontispiece 
and  numerous  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper. 

In  the  Maoriland  Bush.  W.  H.  Koebbl.  Demy  Svo,  illus- 
trated. 

Sicily  in  Shadow  and  in  Sun.  Maud  Howe.  With  a  map 
and  100  illustrations  from  photographs,  and  drawings  by  John 
Elliott.     Demy  Svo. 

The    Gay   King.     Charles  II.,  his  Court  and  Times.     DoReTHv 

Senior.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

BTery  Man's  EI-Dorado  (British  South  America).  Edith 
A.  Browne.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

Cameos  of  Indian  Crime.  Studies  of  native  criminality  in 
India.     H.  Hervey.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 

The   History   of  Gravesend.     Alex.    J.    Philip.     Four  vols., 

12/6  net  each  (see  also  50/-). 

The  European  in  India.     H.  Hervey.      Demy  Svo,  illustrated 
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The  Artietio  Side  of  Photography.     In  Theory  and  Practice. 

A.    J.    Anderson.      With    12    photogravure    plates    and    other 

illustrations.     Demy  8vo. 
Police  and  Crime  in  India.    Sir  Edmund  C.  Cox,  Bt.    Demy 

8vo,  cloth,  illustrated. 


10/6    NET 

The  Romance  of  an  Elderly  Poet:  A  hitherto  unknown 
chapter  in  the  Life  of  George  Crabbe,  revealed  by  his  ten  years' 
correspondence  w^ith  Elizabeth  Charter,  1815-1825.  By  A.  M. 
Broadley  and  Walter  Jerrold.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Engravings.  W.  G.  Menzies. 
About  96  full  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations. 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Ceramic  Art.  J.  F.  Blacker. 
With  1,200  illustrations. 

A  Tour  through  South  America.  A.  S.  Forrest.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  profusely  illustrated. 

David  Garrick  and  his  French  Friends.  Dr.  F.  A.  Hedgcock. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated. 

The  Motor.  A  complete  work  on  the  History,  Construction  and 
Development  of  the  Motor.  John  Armstrong.  Illustrated  by 
100  drawings  and  photographs. 

The  Romance  of  Sandro  Botticelli.  A.  J.  Anderson.  Demy 
8vo,  illustrated. 

The  Life  of  James  Hinton.  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis.  Demy 
8vo,  illustrated. 

A  Great  Russian  Realist:  (Dostoieflfsky.)  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 
Demy  8vo.     Photogravure  portrait. 

In  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs :  From  the  fall  of  Ismael  to  the 
Assassination  of  Boutros  Pasha.  Duse  Momamed.  Demy 
8vo,  illustrated. 

The  Argentine  Republic.  Its  History,  Physical  Features, 
Natural  History,  Government,  Productions,  etc,  A.  Stuart 
Pennington.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

Two  Russian  Reformers  (Ivan  Turgenev  and  Leo  Tolstoy). 
J.  A.  T.  Lloyd.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

The  Romance  of  Fra  Filippo  liippi.  A.  J.  Anderson.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

Ancient,  Curious  and  Famous  Wills.  Virgil  M.  Harris. 
485  pp.     Demy  8vo. 

California :  An  Englishman's  Impressions  of  the  Golden  State. 
A.  T.  Johnson      Demy  8vo,  fully  illustrated. 

Our  Future  Existence  ;  or.  The  Death  Surviving  Consciousness 
of  Man.  Fred  G.  Shaw,  F.G.S.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges. 
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The  Fir«t  Sitfna  of  Insanity:  Their  Prevention  and  Trwtt- 
ment.     Bernard  Hollander,  M.D.     Demy  8vo. 

7/9    NET 

Tb«  Business  of  Bookbinding  (half-bound  in  sealskin),  also  at 

6/-  net,  in  cloth. 

7/6    NET 
An  Actor's  Note  Books.     A  record  of  some  Memories,  Friend- 
ships, Criticisms  and  Experiences  of  Frank  Archer.     Demy  Ivo, 

illustrated. 
Home    liife    under    the    Stuarts,    1603-1649.      Elizabeth 

Godfrey.      Nineteen   photogravure   and   half-tone  illustratioaa. 

Demy  8vo. 
The    Quantities    of   a    Detached    Residence;    TAKSN-orr, 

Measured  and  Billed.     With  drawings  to  scale  in  pocket  ©f 

cover.     By  Ghorgb  Stephenson.     Demy  8vo. 
Wall  Paper  Decoration.     By  Arthur  Seymour  Jsnningb. 

6/-     NET 

A    Tour    through    Old    Provence.      A.   S.   Forrest.      lArge 

Crown  8vo,  profusely  illustrated,  cloth  gilt. 

A  Motor  Tour  through  England  and  France.  Elizabeth 
Yardley.     Crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

Oaerilla  Leaders  of  the  World.  By  Percy  Cross  Standing. 
Large  crown  Svo,  illustrated. 

Old  Clifford's  Inn.  Percival  J.  S.  Perceval.  A  history  of  the 
earliest  of  the  old  Inns  at  Chancery.  Illustrated  with  nearly 
50  drawings  by  the  author.     Largo  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 

Our  Fighting  Sea  Men.  Lionel  Yexley.  Largo  crown  Svo,  cloth. 

A  Woman's  Winter  in  South  America.  Charlotte 
Cameron.     Crown  Svo,  illustrated. 

Joy  of  Tyrol.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Blake.  Illustrated  with  over  100 
original  drawings  in  the  text  by  the  Author.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 

The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear ;  or,  the  Mind  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  William  S.  Sadler,  M.D.  580  pp.  with 
44  full-page  illustrations. 

The  Ridge  of  the  White  Waters.  Impressions  of  a  visit  to 
Johannesburg,  with  some  notes  on  Durban,  Delagoa  Bay,  aad  the 
Low  Country.    By  William  C.  Scully.     Illustrated,  Crown  Svo. 

August  Strindberg:  The  Spirit  of  Revolt.  Studies  and  Impres- 
sions.    L.  Lind-af-Hageby.     Crown  Svo,  illustrated. 

The  Business  of  Bookbinding  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Binder,  the  Publisher,  the  Librarian  and  the  General  Reader,  By 
Alex.  J.  Philip,  assisted  by  Clayton  Beadle,  Professor 
Proctor  and  ].  Drew  Appleby.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6/-  net; 
or  half  bound  in  sealskin,  7/9  net. 

The  Suffrage  Annual  and  Woman's  Who's  Who,  1913. 

Modern  Politics.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  546  pp. 
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STANLEY    PAUL'S    6/-    NOVELS 


Adair,  Ottoil 

Cantaoute  Towers 

Franoesoa 

Qabriel's  Garden 

The  QuaUtiea  of  Meroy 
Adcook,  A.  St.  John 

A  Man  with  a  Past 
Anderson,  A.  J. 

His  Magnificence 
Andom,  R. 

Chserfal  Graft 

Neighbours  of  Mine.   70  Illustra- 
tions 
A-yery,  Harold 

▲  Week  at  the  Sea 

Every  Dog  His  Day 
Barclay,  Marguerite  8l  Armiger 

The  Activities  of  Lavle  Jatt 
Barton,  Hester 

The  Baron  of  ni  Fame 

Basin,  Rene 

The  Children  of  Alsaoe 

The  Redeemer 
Bedford,  H.  Louisa 

His  Will  and  Her  Way 

Maids  in  Many  Moods 
Beeston,  li.  J. 

Dagobert's  Children 
Bett,  Henry 

The  Watch  Night 
Boiirer,  B.  M. 

Lonesome  Land 

BoylesTe,  Rene 

A  Gentlewoman  of  France 
Broughton,  Rtaoda 

Between  Two  Stools 
Bussell,  Dorothea 

The  New  Wood  Nymph 
Cambridge,  Ada 

The  Retrospect 
Cameron,  Charlotte 

A  Durbar  Bride 

A  Passion  in  Moroooo 
C«lmore,  G. 

Suffragett*  Sally 
Constance,  Lady 

Because  of  a  Kiss 
Cotes,  Mrs.  Everard 
<8ara  Jeannette  Duncan) 

The  Consort 
OTirrie,Barton  IBT.,  ft  Augustine 
McHugh 

Officer  668 
Dan  by,  Frank 

A  Babe  in  Bohemia 
Deakln,  Ralph 

The  Broken  Butterfly 
Dltthl,  Alice  M. 

A  Mysterious  Lover 

Confessions  of  Perpetua 

The  Marriage  of  Lenore 

Their  Wiidded  Wife 


"  Draig  Glas" 

Madge  Carrington  and  her  Welsh 
Neighbours 
Drummond,  Hamilton 

The  Justice  of  the  King 

Sir  Galahad  of  the  Army 

The  Three  Envelopes 
Dudeney,  Mrs.  Henry 

Married  when  Suited 
JSlliot,  Anne 

The  Memoirs  of  Mimosa 
Ellis,  Mrs.  Havelock 

The  Imperishable  Wing 
Enoch,  C.  Reginald,  F.R.G.S. 

The  Promoter  s  Pilgrimage 
Everett-Green,  K. 

The  Price  of  Friendship 

Olive  Lorimer's  Marriage 

Duckworth's  Diamondo 

Galbraith  of  Wynyates 
Flowerdew,  Herbert 

Mrs.  Gray's  Past 

The  Third  Wife 

The  Villa  Mystery 
Formont,  Maxim* 

The  She-Wolf 
Gerard,  Dorothea 

The  Unworthy  Pact 

Exotic  Martha 

The  City  of  Enticement 
Gilchrist,  R.  Murray 

Damosel  Croft 
Gill,  Anthony  Kirby 

The  Marble  Aphrodite 
Haggard,  Lt.-Col.  Andrew  C.  P. 

The  Romance  of  Bayard 

Two  Worlds :  A  Romance 
Haines,  Donal  Hamilton 

The  Return  of  Pierre 
Hamel,  Frank 

A  Lady  of  the  Garter 
Hamilton,  M. 

Mrs.  Brett 
Hawker,  Pellew 

God  Disposes 
Hill,  Headon 

The  Split  Peas 

The  Thread  of  Proof 
Horn,  Kate 

Columbine  at  the  Fair 

The  Bride  of  Love 

The  Lovelocks  of  Diana 

The  Mulberries  of  Daphne 

The  White  Owl 

Susan  and  the  Duke 
Hugo,  Will 

Bound  to  Be 
H«nt,  Violet 

The  Celebrity's  Daughter 

The  Doll 
James,  A.  B. 

Her  Majesty  the  Flapper 
Kaye,  Michael  ^W. 

A  Robin  Hood  of  France 

Devil's  Brew 
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Stanid/   PAui't  Six  Shilling  Novels— coniinued. 


Kttndal,  Oswald 

Oaptain  Hawks,  Master  Mariner 
Kenealy,  Annesloy 

The  Poodle- V.  Oman 
Kenealy,  Arabella 

The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers 

The  Woman -Hunter 
Koebel,  VT.  H. 

Hodson's  Voyage 
Lamport,  R.  FlflelA 

Veeui  the  Master 
Lloyd,  J.  A.  T. 

The  Three  Destinies 
liorimeF,  Norma 

A  Wife  out  ol  Egypt 

The  Second  Woman 
I^nrftan,  Ltester 

The  ban 
Magnay,  Sir  William 

Paul  Bnrdon 

The  Fruits  of  Indiscretion 

The  Long  Hand 
Mansfield,  Ernest 

Ralph  Raymond 
Marshall,  Archibald  H. 

The  Honour  of  the  Clintoni 

The  Mystery  of  Redmarsh  Farm 
McEvoy,  Charles 

Brass  Faces 
laeade,  L.  T. 

Love's  Cross  Roads 

Ruffles 
Miller,  Esther 

Casserley's  Wife 
Mills-Malet,  Vlnceat 

The  Meteoric  Benson 
Muir,  Ward 

When  we  are  Rich 

The  Amazing  Mutes 
Nesbit,  E. 

Fear 
Pearce,  Charles  B. 

The  Eyes  of  Alicia 

A  Star  of  the  East:    A   Story  of 
Delhi 

Red  Revenge  :  A  Story  of  Cawnpore 
Raivson,  Maud  Stepney 

The  Three  Anarchists 
Ray,  Anna  Chapin 

A  Woman  with  a  Porpose 
"Rita" 

A  Grey  Life 
d«  Robert,  liouls 

Life's  Last  CHft 
Sabatini,  Rafael 

The  Strolling  Saint 

The  Justice  of  the  Dnke 
Serao,  Matilde 

The  Desire  of  Life 
Sheed,  George  G. 

The  Incorrigible  Oakane 


Sherren,  Wilkinson 

Two  Girls  and  a  Mannikln 
Shiers  Mason,  Mrs. 

The  Loves  of  Stella 
Shirley,  Joy 

Opal  of  October 
Sladen,  Douglas 

The  Curse  of  the  Nile 

The  Unholy  Estate 
Snowden,  Keighley 

Bright  Shame 

The  Free  Marriage 
Stanton,    Coralie    and    Haath 

Hosken 

Called  to  Judgment 

The  Swelling  of  Jordan 

The  Muzzled  Ox 
Stevenson,  Philip  Ii. 

Love  in  Armour 
Stewart,  Newton  H, 

Across  the  Gulf 

The  Cardinal 
Storey,  Harold 

The  Ascent  of  the  Boitocki 
Stourton,  John  de,  and  OIiT« 
Lethbridgc  - 

The  King's  Master 
Stuart,  G.  Yilllers 

The  Lost  Destiny 
Sutcliffe,  KalliweU 

The  Strength  of  the  Hills 
Symons,  Beryl 

Prince  and  Priest 
Taylor,  Mary  Imlay 

The  Lotus  Lantern 
Trevor,  St.  John 

Our  Guests 
Yahey,  H.  L. 

A  Prisoner  in  Paradise 

Camilla  Forgetting  Herself 
Vynne,  Nora 

So  it  Is  with  the  Damsel 
YTardle,  Jane 

Hunt  the  Slipper 

Where  Truth  Lies 
Whishaw,  Fred 

An  Empress  in  Lovs 
W^llliams,  H.  Noel 

Tainted  Gold 
W^llson.  Theodora  Wilson 

Found  in  the  Forest 

A  Modern  Ahab 
Wodnil,  Gabrielle 

Maggie  of  Margate 

Brineta  at  Brighton 
liPyllarde,  Dolf 

The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling 

Youth  will  be  served 
W^ynne.  May 

The  Destiny  of  Claude 

The  Red  Fleur  De  Lys 

Brave  Brigands 


6/- 
The  Retrospect.    Ada  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
Woman   Adrift.     The  Menace  of  Suflfragism.      Harold  Owen. 
Crown  8vo.     Second  edition. 
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The  Sweep  of  the  Sword.  From  Marathon  to  Mafeking  (A 
Complete  Battle  Book).  Alfred  H,  Miles,  Dedicated  by  special 
permission  to  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C.  In  large 
crown  8vo  (over  600  pages),  with  a  photogravure  frontispiece. 
16  full-page  illustrations  of  world-famous  battle  pictures,  printed 
on  art  paper,  and  nearly  150  illustrations  in  the  text,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  gilt,  with  special  design. 

Our  National  Songs.  Alfred  H.  Miles,  With  Pianoforte 
Accompaniments.     Full  music  size.     Cloth,  gilt  edges. 


5/-     NET 

The  Insanity  of  Genius,  and  the  General  Inequality  of  Human 
Faculty  Physiologically  Considered  by  J.  F.  Nisbet.  Sixth  edition, 
with  an  introduction  by  Bernard  Hollander,  M.D.   Crown  8vo. 

The  IHThite  Slave  Market.  Mrs.  Archibald  Mackirdy 
(Olive  Christian  Malvery)  and  W,  N.  Willis,  16  years  Member 
of  Parliament  of  Australia.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Western  Men  with  Eastern  Morals.  W.  N,  Willis.  With 
a  preface  by  R.  A.  Bennett,  Editor  of  Truth.    Crown  8vo. 

Gaiety  and  George  Grossmlth :  Random  Reflections  of  an 
Apostle  of  Pleasure.     Stanley  Naylor.     Crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

French  Musio  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Arthur  Hervey. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Portraits. 

Sea  and  Coast  Fishing  (with  special  reference  to  Calm  Water 
Fishing  in  Inlets  and  Estuaries).  F.  G.  Aflalo.  With  over  50 
illustrations,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  printed  throughout 
on  art  paper.     Crown  8vo. 

Diners  a  Deux :  Memoirs  of  a  Maltre  D'Hdtel.  S.  Beach  Chester. 
Crown  8vo. 

liove  Letters  of  a  Japanese.  Being  the  correspondence  of  a 
Japanese  man  with  his  English  betrothed.  G.  N.  Mortlake. 
Second  edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Marie  C.  Stopes. 
Large  crown  8vo,  white  cloth  gilt,  chaste  design. 

The  History  of  Garrards,  Crown  Jewellers,  1721 — 1911.  Printed 
throughout  on  art  paper,  in  two  colours,  with  nearly  40  whole-page 
illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

The  ABC  about  Collecting  (Second  Edition).  Sir  James 
YoxALL,  M.P.  Large  crown  8vo,  profusely  illustrated  with 
Humerous  line  and  32  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations.  The  subjects 
include,  among  others,  China,  Clocks,  Prints,  Books,  Pictures, 
Furniture,  Violins,  etc. 

More  about  Collecting.  Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P.  Large 
crown  8vo,  with  over  100  illustrations. 

JL  B  C  of  Collecting   Old   English   China.     J.  F.  Blacker. 
Large  cr.  8vo,  profusely  illustrated  with  numerous  line  and  64  pages 
of  half-tone  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper. 
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ABC  Dictionary  of  Modern  Prose  Quotations :  A  classified 
Dictionary  of  modern  thought  in  the  form  of  aphorisms  and 
epigrams  in  English,  from  Blake  to  Bergson,  by  Holbrook 
Jackson.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

The  A  B  C  of  Artistic  Photography.  A.  J.  Anderson. 
With  photogravure  plates  and  half-tone  illustrations  in  black  and 
sepia.     Large  crown  8vo. 

The  A  B  C  of  Japanese  Art.  J.  F.  Blacker.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  150  line  and  100  half-tone  illustrations,  printed 
on  art  paper.    Large  crown  8vo. 

A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  Pottery.  J.  F.  Blacker. 
Large  crown  Svo,  illustrated  with  about  400  line  and  32  pages  of 
half-tone  illustrations. 

A   B    C    of   Collecting    Old    Continental    Pottery.     J.  F. 

Blacker.     Large  crown  Svo,  fully  illustrated  with  line  and  half- 
tone illustrations. 

ABC  Guide  to    Mythology.      Hxlbm   A.    Clarke.      Large 

crown  Svo,  illustrated. 

ABC  Guide  to  Music.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason.  Large 
crown  8/0,  illustrated. 

ABC  Guide  to  Pictures.  Charles  H.  Caffin.  Large  crown 
Svo,  illustrated. 

ABC  Guide  to  American  History.     Henry  W.  Elson. 

Standard  Concert  Repertory,  and  other  Concert  Pieces. 
George  P.  Upton.  Fully  illustrated  with  portraits.  In 
crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 

The  Production  of  the  Printed  Catalogue.  The  Prepara- 
tion, Printing,  and  Publication  of  Catalogues  of  Libraries, 
Museums,  Art  Galleries,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Business 
Houses,  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Monotype  Machine,  and  an  Appen- 
dix of  Type  Faces,  by  Alex.  J.  Philip.     Crown  Svo,  illustrated, 

Anomalies  of  the  English  Law:  '*The  Law  in  the  Dock." 
S.  Beach  Chester.     Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

The  Lords  of  the  Devil's  Paradise.  G.  Sidney  Paxmr- 
noster.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated, 

5/- 
ALFRED    H.    MILES'    NEW    SERIES 

For  Boys  and  Girls.     Large  crown  Svo,  384  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

In  the  Lion's  Mouth.  Fierce  Fights  with  Wild  Men,  Wild 
Animals,  and  Wild  Nature.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Clivb 
Fenn,  etc.     With  coloured  plates.     A  Book  for  Boys. 

Where  Duty  Calls ;  or  Danger  Stories  of  Courage  and  Adventure. 
By  Evelyn  Everett-Green,  Grace  Stebbing,  etc.  With 
coloured  plates.     A  Book  for  Girls. 
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Tvixt  Life^ud  Death  on  Sea  and  Shore.    A  Book  for  Boys. 

Heroines  (if  the  Home  and  the  World  of  Duty.  A  Book  for  Girls. 

A  Boftk'of  Brave  Boys  All  the  World  Over. 

A^,Rbok  of  Brave  Girls  At  Home  and  Abroad. 

In  the  Teeth  of  Adventure  Up  and  Down  the  World. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Sports,  Pastimes,  Hobbies  and  Amusements. 
E.  Keble  Chatterton.     Cloth  gilt. 

The  Case  for  Protection.     Ernkst  Edwin  Williams,  F.R.S.S. 

The  Ijibrary  of  Elocution.     Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles. 

Ah    NET 
Coloured    Designs    for    YITall    and    Ceiling    Decoration. 

Edited  by  Arthur  Skymour  Jennings.     Port  Folio. 

3/6    NET 

Samphire.     Lady  Sybil  Grant.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

Woman  in  Music.  George  P.  Upton.  In  small  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net.     Persian  yapp,  gilt  (boxed),  5s.  net. 

The  Practical  Art  of  Graining  and  Marhling.  Jambs 
Petrie.     In  14  parts,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Human  Machine.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Diversity  of  Human 
Faculty  in  its  Bearings  upon  Social  Life,  Religion,  Education  nnd 
Politics.     J.  F.  NiSB«T.     Fifth  and  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 

Original  Poems.     By  Alfred  H.  Miles.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
with  photogravure  portrait  frontispiece. 
"  The  poems  cover  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  emotion.     Many  of  the  lyrics  are 
full  of  tenderness  and  charm.    The  ballads  have  colour,  warmth  and  movement. 
Mr.  Miles  is  a  poet  of  the  people." — The  Bookman. 

The  Aldine  Reciter.  Modern  Poetry  for  the  Platform,  the  Home, 
and  the  School.  With  Hints  on  Public  Speaking,  Elocution,  Action, 
Ariiculatton,  Pitch,  Modulation,  etc.  By  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Crown 
4to,  676  pages,  cloth  gilt. 

Three  Modern  Seers  (James  Hinton,  F.  Nietzsche  and  Edward 
Carpenter).  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis.  Illustrated  with  4 
photogravure  plates,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

3/6 
The  Domestic  Handy.    Alfred  H.  Miles.    Large  crown  8ro, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

3/-    NET 

Practical    Gilding,    Bronzing    and    Lacquering.      Frbdk. 

Scott-Mitchell.     175  pages,  crown  8vo. 

Practical  Stencil  Work.    Fredk.  Scott-Mitchell. 

Practical  Church  Decoration.      Arthur  Louis  Duthie. 

Decorators'  Symbols,  Emblems  and  Devices.  Guy  Cadogan 
Rothery.     119  original  designs,  crown  8vo. 
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The  Painters'  and  Builders'  Pocket  Book.     (New  Edition.) 

Peter  Matthews, 

Scumbling  and  Colour  Glazing. 

2/6     NET 

Marriage  Making  and  Breaking.  Charles  Tibbits.  With 
Foreword  by  A.  C.  Plowden,  Esq.,  Chief  Magistrate  at  Marylebone 
Police  Court.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

The  Beau.  Illustrated  with  photogravures  and  line  drawings. 
Nos.  I  and  2  now  ready.     2/6  net  each. 

The  Welshman's  Reputation.  By  "  An  Englishman."  In  crowa 
Svo,  cloth. 

A  Garland  of  Verse  for  Young  People.  Edited  by  Alfred 
H.  Miles.     Handsome  cloth  gilt. 

The  JLord  of  Creation.    T.  W.  H.  Crosland. 

The  Egregious  Bnglish.     Angus  McNeill.     Crown  Svo. 

Monte  Carlo.  Facts  and  Fallacies.  Sir  Hiram  S.  Maxim. 
With  illustrations  by  George  A.  Stevens.     Crown  Svo. 

The  Floiwing  Boisl.  A  Treatise  on  Drinks  of  all  kinds  and  of  all 
periods,  interspersed  with  sundry  anecdotes  and  reminiscences. 
Edward  Spencer  (' Nathaniel  Gubbins '),     Crown  Svo. 

Cakes  and  Ales.  A  memory  of  many  meals,  the  whole  interspersed 
with  various  Recipes,  more  or  less  original,  the  Anecdotes,  mainly 
veracious.  Edward  Spencer  (*  Nathaniel  Gubbins  ').  Crown  Svo, 
4th  edition. 

Pluto  and  Proserpine.    A  Poem.   John  Summers.   In  crown  Svo. 

This  is  my  Birthday.  Anita  Bartle.  With  an  introduction 
by  Israel  Zangwill.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  and  gilt  top,  756 
pages,  2s.  6d.  net;  paste  grain,  limp,  gilt  edges  (boxed),  3s.  net; 
paste  grain,  padded,  gilt  edges  (boxed),  4s.  net;  velvet  calf,  gilt 
edges  (boxed),  5s.  net. 
A  birthday  autograph  book  containing  quotations  from  the  greatest 

po«t8,  artists,  philosophers,  statesmen,  warriors,  and  novelists. 

2/6 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor.  First  Series.  One  of  the  two  funniest  books 
in  the  world.     E.  W.  Colb.     384  pp.,  crown  Svo,  cloth. 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor.  Second  Series.  The  other  of  the  two 
funniest  books  in  the  world.  E.  W,  Cole.  440  pp.,  crown  Svo, 
cloth. 

A  White  Australia  Impossible.  E.  W.  Colb.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

Truth.     E.  W.  Cole.     Cloth  gilt,  crown  Svo. 

2/-     NET 
What  Germany  Wants.    W.  N.  Willis.   Crown  Svo,  illustrated. 
The  White  Slaves  of  London.     W.  N.  Willis.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  net  ;  in  paper  covers,  is.  net. 
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Cole's  Intellect  Sharpener.  E.  W.  Colb.  Demy  4to,  with 
numerous  illustrations.  Containing  2,000  Riddles,  and  500 
Puzzles  and  Games. 

Federation  of  the  Whole  IBTorld.  Edited  by  E.  W.  Cole 
Being  fifty  prize  essays  for  and  against  the  Federation  of  the 
World,  illustrated  with  representative  portraits  of  all  nations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

This  Funny  World.  F.  Raymond  Coolson  (Democritus). 
Author  of  "  A  Jester's  Jingles."     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

A  Book  of  Short  Plays.     Mrs,  de  Courcy  Laffan.    Crown  8ro. 

Zinc  Oxide  and  its  uses.  J.  Cruicksmank  Smith,  B.Sc, 
F.C.S.,  with  a  chapter  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Laurie. 

The  Diner's-Out  Yade  Mecum.  Alfred  H.  Miles.  In 
fcap.  8vo.  leather  (see  also  1/6). 

Phases,  Mazes  and  Crazes  of  Love.  Compiled  by  Minna 
T.  Antrim,  with  coloured  illustrations  00  each  page.     i8mo. 

Home  Occupations  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Bertha  Johnston. 
Small  8vo,  cloth. 

How  to  Train  Ghildren.  Emma  Ckorchman  Hewitt.  Small 
8vo,  cloth. 

2/- 

SH^ar  Round  the  Pill.  E.  W.  Cole.  A  cyclopedia  of  Fib, 
Fact  and  Fiction,  containing  some  1,500  items  of  amusing  and 
ingenious  Falsehood  and  Fact,  and  1,250  items  of  Fun.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth. 

STANLEY    PAUL'S    2/-    NET    NOVELS 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pictorial  wrapper,  2s.  net  each. 

1  The  Unlioly  Estate  (5th  edition).  Douglas  Sladen 

2  Between  Two  Stools  (5th  edition).  Rhoda  Broughton 

3  The  Consort  (3rd  edition).    Mrs.  Evbrard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeanette  Duncaw) 

4  The  Woman- Hunter  (4th  edition).  Arabella  Kenealy 

5  The  Doll  (4th  edition).  Violet  Huht 
7  The  Justice  of  the  Duke  (4th  edition).  Rafael  Sabatini 
3  Neighbours  of  Mine.  70  illustrations  (and  sditioa).  R.  Andou 
9  Ruffles  (2nd  edition).  L.  T.  Meade 

10  The  Three  Anarchists  (6th  edition).  Maud  Stepney  Rawson 

11  The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers  (6th  edition).  Arabella  Kenealy 

12  The  Love-Locks  of  Diana  (2nd  edition).  Kate  Horn 
IS  The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling  (gth  editioa).  Dolf  Wyllarde 
(4  The  White  Owl  (snd  edition).  Kate  Hokh 
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IS  The  Free  Marriage  did  edition). 

i8  The  Jftrtistic  Temperament  (and  edition). 

19  Countess  Daphne  (revised  edition). 

21  The  Bungalow  under  the  Lake  (2nd  edition). 

22  Cllve  Lorlmer'8  Marriage  (2nd  edition). 

23  Pretty  Barbara  (2nd  edition). 

t4  Impertinent  Reflections  (5th  edition). 

ss  Lying  Lips  (2nd  edition). 

36  The  Biding  Master  (6th  edition). 

28  The  Lion's  Skin  (2nd  edition). 

29  Young  Nick  and  Old  Nick  (2nd  editioo). 

30  Love,  the  Thief  (5th  edition). 

31  Tropical  Tales  {7th  edition). 

32  The  Cheerful  Knave  (4th  edition). 
34  Love  Besieged  (3rd  edition). 


35    Woman   Adrift. 

gism  (3rd  edition). 


The  Menace  of  Biiffva> 


Keighley  Snowdek 

Jane  Wardlb 

"  Rita" 

Charles  E.  Pearcb 

E.  Everett-Green 

Anthony  Dyllington 

Cosmo  Hamilton 

William  »Le,  Queux 

DoLF  Wyllarde 

Rafael  Sabatini 

S.  R.  Crocbett 

Helen  Mathers 

DoLF  Wyllarde 

£.  Keblb  Howard 

Charles  E.  Pearcb 

Harold  Owen 


1/6  NET 

The  Diner's-Out  Yad«  Meoum.  A  pocket  «•  What's  What  "  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Society  Functions,  Toasts  and 
Sentiments,  Indoor  Amusements,  etc.  Alfred  H.  Milbs.  In 
fcap.  8vo  (6J  X  3i),  cloth  bound,  round  corners,  is.  6d.  net. 
Leather,  2S.  net. 

Verses.  Dolf  Wyllarde 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Paper,  is.  6d.  net.  Cloth, 
2S.  6d.  net. 

STANLEY    PAUL'S    1/-    NET    NOVELS 

With  pictorial  paper  covers,  Is.  net. 

1  The  Wido'W— to  say  Nothing  of  the  Man  (3rd  edition).  Helen  Rowland 

2  Thoroughbred  (2nd  edition).  Francis  Dodsworth 

3  The  Spell  of  the  Jungle  (2nd  edition).  Alice  Perrin 

4  The  Sins  of  Society  (Drury  Lane  Novels)  (2nd  edition).     Cecil  Raleigh 

5  The  Marriages  of  Mayfair  (ditto)  (2nd  edition).    E.  Keble  Chatterton 


A  Ten  Pound  Penalty  (2nd  edition). 
Gay  Lais  less  (4th  edition). 
A  Professional  Rider  (2nd  edition). 
The  Devil  In  London  (2nd  edition). 
The  Unspeakable  Scot  (117th  thousand). 
liOTely  Woman  (98th  thousand). 

(continued.) 


H.  Noel  Williams 

Helen  Mathers 

Mrs.  Edward  Kennard 

Geo.  R.  Sims 

T.  W.  H.  Crosland 

T.  W.  H.  Croslamd 
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Stanley  Paul's  One  Shilling  Net   Novels- 

13  Fatal  ThlPtean  (2nd  edition). 

14  Brother  Rogue  and  Brother  Saint 

15  The  Death  Gamble 

16  The  Mystery  of  Roger  Bullock 

17  Bardelys,  the  Magnificent  (4th  edition). 

18  Billicka  (2nd  edition). 

19  The  Cabinet  Minister's  YHite 

20  The  Dream— and  the  Woman  (2nd  edition). 

21  The  bhost  Pirates  (2nd  edition). 

32  The  Garden  of  Life  (2nd  edition). 
S3  No.  5  John  Street  (igth  edition). 

24  Dr.  Phillips  :  A  Maida-Vale  Idyll  (3rd  edition). 

25  The  Perfidious  ISTelshman  (loth  edition). 

26  America— through  Bnglish  Byes  (and  edition) 

27  Tropical  Tales  (8th  edition). 

s8  A  Babe  in  Bohemia  (12th  edition). 

29  Young  Nick  and  Old  Nick  (3rd  edition). 

30  The  Cheerful  Knave  (5th  edition). 

3c  The  Mystery  of  Redmarsh  Farm  (3rd  edition). 

33  The  Artistic  Temperament  (4th  edition). 

33  In  Fear  of  a  Throne  (3rd  edition). 

34  The  Riding  Master  (7th  edition). 

35  Liying  Lips  (5th  edition). 

36  Maggie  of  Margate  (2nd  edition). 

37  The  Red  Fleur-de-Lys  (and  edition). 

1/-    NET 
Thft  Everyday  Series.      Edited  by 

crown  8vo,  strongly  bound. 
1    THE  EVERYDAY  PUDDING  BOOK. 

A  tasty  recipe  for  every  day  in  the 
year.    By  F.  K. 


-continued. 

William  Le  Queux 

Tom  Gallon 

Geo.  R.  Sims 

Tom  Gallon 

Rafael  Sabatini 

A.  St.  John  Adcock 

Geo.  R.  Sims 

Tom  Gallon 

W.  Hope  Hodgson 

Kats  Hokn 

Richard  Whiteing 

Fkank  Danbv 

"Draig  Glas" 

"Rita" 

DoLF  Wyllarde 

Frank  Danby 

S.  R.  Crockett 

E.  Keble  Howard 

Akohibald  Marshall 

Jane  Wardle 

R.  Amdom 

DoLF  Wyllarde 

William  Le  Queux 

Gabrielle  Wodnil 

May  Wynme 


Gertrude  Paul.     Each  in 


THE      EVERYDAY     VEGETABLE 

BOOK.    A  recipe  for  each  day  ef 

the  year.    By  F.  K. 
THE     EVERYDAY    SOUP    BOOK. 

A  recipe  for  each  day  in  the  year. 

By  G.  p. 
THE    EVERYDAY     ECOHOHIGAL 

COOKERY  BOOK.  Mbs.  A.  T.  King. 


2    THE  EVERYDAY  SAVOURY  BOOK. 

A  recipe  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
By  Marie  Worth. 

Drawing  Room  Entertainments.  New  aad  Original  Mono- 
logues, Duologues,  Dialogues  and  Playlets  for  Home  and  Platforaa 
use.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  In  crown  8vo,  red  limp,  is. 
net ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  net ;  paste  grain,  gilt,  3s.  net ;  Persian 
yapp,  gilt,  4s.  net. 

My  Oiarn  Reciter.    By  Alfred  H.  Miles.     Crown  8vo. 

Ballads  of  Brave  Women.  Crown  8vo,  red  limp,  is.  net ;  cloth, 
gilt,  IS.  6d.  net ;  paste  grain,  gilt,  3s.  net ;  Persian  yapp,  gilt  top, 
4s.  net. 

Paul's  * Simplicode.'    M.  Levy.    Crown  8vo. 

Favourite  Songs  for  the  Contralto  Voice,  Edited  by 
Alfred  H.  Miles,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.  Full 
Masic  size.    is.  net. 
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Divoroe  in  its  Eoolesiastioal  Aspect.     Being  a  rejoinder  by 

'Viator'    to    "The    Question    of    Divorce"    by   the   Bishop   of 

Birmingham.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 
Half-Hours  in  the  Levant.     Archibald  B.  Spsns.     Illustrated 

IS.  net. 
Sidelights  on  the  Court  of  France.    By  Libot.-Col.  Andrew 

C.  P.  Haggard,  D.S.O.     Cloth. 
The  White  Slaves  of  London.    By  W.  N.  Willis.     Including 

letters  from  The  Bishop  of  London,  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

The    Bishop     of    Birmingham,    and    Mrs.    Bra  m  well     Booth. 

(4th  edition.) 
The  White  Slave  Market.    W.  N.  Willis  and  Mrs.  Archibald 

Mackirdy  (r2th  edition),     is.  net. 

6d.    NET 
The  Librarian  and  Book  World.  The  Independent  Professional 

Journal  for  the  Professional  Man.     Published  Monthly,  6d.  net, 

or  6s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 
Ideal    Cookery.     (loth  Edition.)     Lilian   Clarke.    8vo,  boards, 

6d.  net. 
Punctuation  Simplified.    {22nd  Thousand.)  T.  Bridges.  Medium 

8vo,  6d.  net. 
The  Burden  of  1909.     Eldon  Lee.     In  crown  8vo,  paper  cover, 

6d.  net. 
The    Coming    Dominion   of    Rome    in    Britain.       By    the 

Author  of  'The  Great  Pyramid.'     Crown  8vo,  paper,  6d.  net. 
The  Aldine  Reciters.    Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.    In  crown 

4to,  double  columns,  128  pages.    Price  6d.  net  each. 

THE  EHGLISH  RECITER  1    THE  SCOTCH  RECITER 

THE  AMERICAN  RECITER  THE  MODERN  RECITER 

THE  VICTORIAN  RECITER  [   THE  SHAKESPEARE  RECITER 

The    New    Reciter   Series.     By  Various    Authors.     Edited  by 
Alfred  H.  Miles.     96  pages,  crown  4to,  double  columns,  clear 
type   on  good  paper,  handsome  cover  design   in   three  colours, 
6d.  net.     (Also  in  cloth,  is.  net.) 
THE  FIRST  FAVOURITE  RECITER       |    THE  UP-TO-DATE  RECITER 
Librarian  Series  of  Reprints. 

1.    SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  A  CON 


STRUCTIONAL  REVISION  OF 
THE   DEWEY    CLASSIFICATION. 

By  Arthur  John  Hawkes. 

LIBRARY  ASSISTANTS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION. An  Outline  of  its  Develop- 
ment and  Work.  W.  Bensom 
Thorns. 


CINEMATOGRAPH  FILMS.  Their 
National  Value  and  Preservation. 
Alex.  J.  Philip. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ELEMEN- 
TARY BIBLI06RAPHY.  R.  W. 
Parsons. 


6d. 

The  Al   Reciter  Series.       By  Various  Authors.      Edited    by 

Alfred  H.  Miles.     Each  in  large  folio.     Price  6d.  each. 
The  A  1  Reciter. 
The  A  1  Reader. 
The  A  1  Book  of  Readings. 
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STANLEY    PAUL'S    'CLEAR    TYPE 
SIXPENNY     NOVELS 


Albancsl,  Madame 

34    Heart  of  His  Heart 
85    The  Wonder  of  Love 
Brame,  Charlotte 

33 


A  Struggle  for  a  Ring 
32    A  Shadowed  Life 
31    The  Mystery  of  Cold©  Fell 
30    A  Woman's  Error 
29    Clarihel's  Love  Story 
s8    At  the  Eleventh  Hour 
BuFtfin,  G.  B. 

7  The  Trickster 
Dmniniond,  Kamllton 

39    Justice  of  the  King 

5  Shoes  of  Gold 
JBTeretC- Green,  B. 

a2    Co-Heiresses 

6  The  City  of  the  Golden  Oate 
37    A  Will  in  a  Well 

Flowerdew,  Herbert 

48  The  Second  Elopement 
Gallon,  Tom 

47    The  Mystery  of  Roger  Bullock 

42  The  Dream— and  the  Woman 
Gerard,  Dorothea 

62    The  City  of  Enticement 
61    Exotic  Martha 
Hamilton,  Cosmo 

8  Indiscretions 
Hill,  Headon 

3    Troubled  Waters 
Horn,  Kate 

52    The  Mxilberries  of  Daphne 
36    Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honey- 
bun 
James,  Ada  and  Dudley 

I    Stolen  Honey 
Le  Queux,  William 

34    Fatal  Thirteen 
Magnay,  Sir  V^illiam 

49  The  Long  Hand 
Mathers,  Helen 

43  Gay  Lawless 
Pasture,  Mrs.  Henry  d«  la 

II    Cornelius 
Pearce,  Charles  B. 

50  Red  Revenge 
41    Love  Besieged 


Perrin,  Alice 

51  The  Spell  of  the  Jungle 
Phillpotts,  Eden 

2  The  Human  Boy  Again 

Ray,  P.  Qulnton 

59  Told  in  the  Twilight 

58  Golden  Destiny 

57  Love,  the  Conqueror 

56  Ena's  Courtship 

55  A  Lover  at  Large 

54  By  the  Water's  Edge 
"  Rita  " 

67  My  Lord  Conceit 

66  Asenath  of  the  Ford 

6s  Fauitine 

64  Corinna 

63  The  Laird  0'  Cockpen 

46  Edelweiss 

45  Only  an  Actress 

38  The  Man  in  Possession 

Rowlands,  Effie  Adelaide 

27  Love's  Mask 

36  The  Wooing  of  Rose 

st5  White  Abbey 

TO  The  Love  of  His  Life 

19  A  Charity  Girl 

18  The  House  of  Sunshine 

17  Dare  and  Do 

16  Beneath  a  Spell 

15  The  Man  She  Married 

14  The  Mistress  of  the  Farm 

J  3  Little  Lady  Charles 

12  A  Splendid  Destiny 

Sabatini,  Rafael 

53    The  Lion's  Skin 
Sutcllffe,  Halliwell 

40    A  Benedick  in  Arcady 

35    Priscilla  of  the  Good  Intent 
Thurston,  E.  Temple 

44    The  Apple  of  Eden 

31    The  Evolution  of  Katherlne 

10    Traffic 
"Warden,  Florence 

4    Adventures  of  a  Pretty  Woman 
Wilson.  Augusta  Birans 

9    St.  Elmo 
W^ynne,  May 

60    Honour' s  Fetters 


3d.     NET 

The    Budget    and   Socialism    of  Mr.     Lloyd    George.    J. 

Buckingham  Pope.     In  crown  8vo,  paper,  3d.  net. 
French  Gardening  without  Capital.      £.  Kennedy  Anton. 
In  medium  8vo,  paper,  3d.  net ;  cloth,  gd.  net. 

Id. 

The  Commentator.     The  real  Conservative  weekly.     One  Penny 
Weekly. 
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Hedgcock,  Frank  Arthiar 
A  cosmopolitan  actor 
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